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THE intimate connexion between ancient and modern Greek, a 
connexion much closer than that between the Italian and the 
Latin, tends to render the literature of the Hellenes an object of 
great interest. If they be doomed to survive the present crisis, 
there is no doubt but their language will quickly assume the atti- 
tude to which it is entitled by birth-right in the republic of letters. 
The splendid models of antiquity must excite the emulation of the 
modern sons of Hellas, who will be able, at the same time, to 
avail themselves of the learning acquired by their more fortunate 
European brethren. 

. The author of the volume before us, is a Fanariote by birth, of an 
ancient family, allied to the Ypsilantys, and other Jaliniahe’ 
names; at an early age he filled offices of high trust under the 
Hospodars of Valachia and Moldavia, and he availed himself of 
his influence to favour the diffusion of education in those fine, but 
neglected regions. The Lyceum of Bucharest, and the College of 
Jassy, were especially indebted to Mr. Rizo’s fostering care and 
protection. He had engaged several learned men as professors, 
and had established schools of mutual instruction, when the insur- 
rection of Ypsilanty, in February 1821, and its fatal consequences, 
put an end to all the labours of peace, and obliged our author 
to emigrate from Moldavia, in the train of his master, the Hospo- 
dar Soutzo. They went first to Odessa, but after some time, Rizo, 
anxious to give his two sons an enlightened education, repaired to 
Geneva ; and it was there, among a society of Philhellenes, that he 
was invited to give a course of lectures on modern Greek. He 
began by sketching an introduction, in which he meant to expose 
briefly, the vicissitudes of his native language: but, led on by the 


interest of the subject, and encouraged by the approbation of his 
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hearers, he went further than he had at first intended, and the 
success of his patriotic effusions has led to the publication of this 
interesting volume. Mr. Rizo was the better calculated for this 
task, as he is himself one of the best writers in modern Greek ; in 
which language he has published several tragedies, satires, and 
odes, eslihes a historical sketch of Ypsilanty’s invasion, which 
was printed at Moscow, in 1822. He has been also for some 
time preparing, a regular history of the Greek revolution, a work 
which, when finished, will form a valuable addition to the annals 
of our eventful age. 

In his introduction, Mr. Rizo begins by recapitulating the vari- 
ous periods of ancient Greek literature, commencing with its fabu- 
lous and traditional records, and proceeding through the age of 
Homer, the establishment of the Ionian confederacy, that of 
Athens, and its dialect, and the glorious era which preceded the 
war of the Peloponnesus. That war, began by ambition, and in 
contempt of right, led to fatal consequences, in more than one way. 
The Athenians, degraded by the example of injustice and avarice, 
easily applauded the sarcasms and personalities of Aristophanes, 
and the puerile sophistry of Gorgias, and other rhetoricians. 
The pure style of Plato, and of Xenophon, and the eloquence of 
the old orators, were never successfully imitated afterwards. The 
Greek language, spread by Alexander and his successors, over an 
immense extent of barbarous countries, and disfigured by the mul- 
titude of strangers who were obliged to adopt it, lost much of its 
original character. The Roman conquest came after, and the 
yoke it imposed on Greece, assisted the corruption of her magnifi- 
cent tongue ; and the descendants of Miltiades, and of Epaminon- 
das, fallen prostrate before insolent proconsuls, and their more 
insolent freedmen, learned to speak as became their fallen state. 
The transfer of the imperial throne to Byzantium, a Greek colony 
of secondary rank, far from proving favourable, was still more 
fatal to Greece. All the titles and dignities of the new court, were 
called by Latin names; the terms of law were in Latin ; the rulers, 
the government, the military, the upper classes, all affected to 
speak, in preference to their own, the language of the Cesars. 
The number of strangers who resorted to Constantinople, and the 
mixture of barbarians who chiefly composed the imperial army, 
introduced a heterogeneous idiom into society. The church alone, 
the eastern church, always superior to political vicissitudes, pre- 
served the original dialect of the Holy Gospels. But controversy 
soon found its way into the sanctuary. The multifarious heresies, 
or schisms, that broke out all over the East, gave rise to a mania 
for polemical discussions, which superseded the plain style of 
Christian instruction and morality. Justinian, the legislator, and 
at the same time, the infractor of all laws, a weak, cruel, and dis- 
solute prince, despised by the Persians, and by the other barba- 
rians, who were making continual inroads into his dominions, 
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thought of securing himself by raising numerous fortresses, to sup- 
ply the expenses of which, he appropriated to himself the funds of 
all the public schools of the empire. This was a most fatal blow 
to education : ignorance then spread its dark veil over the land; 
the old parchment MSS. were either destroyed as profane and im- 
pious, or the writing effaced, in order to substitute in its place, 
monastic legends and mystic lore. Copies of the classics becamie 
extremely scarce, and extracts were resorted to, to supply the defi- 
ciency. 

The conquest of Constantinople by the Crusaders; thevdismem- 
bering of Greece into small principalities ; the acts of oppression 
commiited by the Venetians and their allies; the burning of libra- 
ries, and the destruction or plunder of the monuments, filled up the 
measure of her degradation. The dialects of the West forced them- 
selves into Greece ; numbers of foreign words passed into current 
use ; and the haughty contempt of the Latin chiefs for letters, 
prevented, or at least, discouraged, the cultivation of these among 
the conquered. Had there been an amalgamation between the two 
people at that epoch, the Greek language would probably have 
been lost : but religious feuds forbade this ; the schism between the 
two churches, formed a wall of separation between the Greeks and 
their western conquerors, not unlike that which has since existed be- 
tween the former and the Turks. Ignorance and debasement, and 
the immigration of strangers, caused erroneous expressions to be 
introduced into the vulgar or popular idiom, already inelegant and 
incorrect ; and to this idiom the modern Greek or Romaic owed its 
origin. It was only towards the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, that the latter became a written language; the church still 
preserving the ancient, or as it is called, literal Greek. 

Mr. Rizo divides the progress of modern Greek literature into 
three periods: the first from 1700 to 1750; the second from the 
latter period till about 1800; and the third, from that epoch to 
the present day. 

The revival of Greek letters, dates from the beginning of the last 
century. The Turkish government of that time, bestowed impor- 
tant favours on the Greeks; it chose among them its interpreters, 
and the hospodars of the two principalities. Alexander Maurocor- 
dato, of Scio, was the principal promoter of education among his 
countrymen. Endowed with a strong mind, he had studied in 
Italy, and afterwards settled at Constantinople, where he taught 
philosophy and belles lettres. He wrote, in ancient Greek, several 
works on rhetoric, logic, and metaphysics, and a history of the 
Jewish nation, down to the seventeenth century, which was printed 
at Bucharest. Maurocordato became intimate with Panajotaky, 
who was the first Greek interpreter of the Porte; he succeeded 
him in his offices, and in this quality accompanied the Turkish 
Plenipotentiaries to the conferences of Cartowitz, where he was 
appointed secretary-interpreter. Enjoying the favour of the 
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Ottoman ministers, he employed himself to protect his country- 
men against the rapacity and oppressions of the local governors, 
and at the same time founded schools in various parts of the 
Turkish empire. Maurocordato’s favourite object was the im- 
provement of the Greeks, with the view of paving the road to their 
emancipation. His letters to his friends, which have been latel 
printed at Constantinople, breathe this ardent wish, which all the 
favours of the divan could not stifle in him. He died dragoman 
of the Porte. His son Nicholas, was the first Greek prince, or 
hospodar of Valachia; and from that time, the high situations of 
hospodar and interpreter, have been invariably filled by Greeks, 
who, on their side, protected their countrymen, and favoured their 
advancement. Schools had long been established in the Fanar, 
on Mount Athos, at Jannina, Smyrna, and Larissa. In these 
schools the ancient Greek was taught, as well as the elements of 
Euclid, the logic of Blemmides, and the theology of John of 
Damascus. Many learned men, patriarchs and bishops, and laics; 
among others, Notara, Philaretes, and Demetrius Cantemir, the 
historian of Turkey, came out of these seminaries. By degrees, 
the use of the modern Greek became now prevalent, especially 
towards the middle of the eighteenth century. Vatazzi of Con- 
er who accompanied, as interpreter, the famous con- 
queror Nadir Chah, in his expedition to Hindostan, wrote in the 
modern Greek, the history of that prince; but the original MS. 
has remained unpublished in the hands of Prince Ghika, hospodar 
of Moldavia. Athanasaky Ypsilanty, has also left a valuable 
manuscript history of Turkey (now in the hands of his family), 
from the taking of Constantinople, to the middle of the last. cen- 
tury. The author, who was first physician to the Grand Vizier, 
Regib Pacha, had, through his influence, access to the archives of 
the empire, as well as to those of the patriarchal church of Con- 
stantinople. 

The second period commences with Samuel, patriarch of that 
metropolis, who was one of the great promoters of Greek studies. 
This prelate, a staunch and intrepid defender of the rights of his see, 
with the Turkish sabre glaring before his eyes, shewed a degree of 
firmness worthy of that of his predecessors, under the tyrannic By- 
zantine emperors. He actually reconquered by force two diocesses 
in Macedonia, the incumbents of which had abstracted themselves 
from the obedience of the primate. The pachas of the provinces 
favoured their views; the flock, abandoned to itself, had partly 
apostatised, and the rest were ready to follow the example. Sa- 
muel made war on the pachas, and was supported by the influence 
of the Greek families at er 3 succeeded in forcing 


his diocesses from the power of the Turkish governors ; appointed 
new bishops and preachers; built schools, and thus strengthened 
anew the Christian church in the East. This patriarch was adverse 
to the ambulatory mendicant monks, who swarmed in Greece, as well 
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as in Italy. He evinced towards them on every occasion, the 
greatest contempt, and forbade them to beg in the cities under his 
episcopal jurisdiction. He encouraged translations from modern 
languages ; and it was in his time, that the works of science and 
literature of western Europe, became familiar to the Greek stu- 
dents, numbers of whom, after having been educated at foreign 
universities, imported into their native land, the learning they had 


acquired. 

Segeaies Bulgaris, of Corfu, was one of the most learned Greek 
philologists and writers of the last century. Having completed his 
education abroad, and visited Italy, France, and Germany, he 
returned home, where he was appointed professor of belles lettres 
and philosophy, in the school o aren Athos. He wrote several 
works in modern Greek, among which, his funeral orations are 
celebrated for their style. Bulgaris died in Russia, where Ca- 
therine had named him bishop of Tauris and Kherson. 

Theotoky, of Corfu, another man of letters, followed the exam- 
ple of Eugenius, and emigrated to Russia, where he was made 
archbishop of Astracan. He wrote several theological and mathe- 
matical works, which were printed at Moscow. 

We come next to the famous Riga. This man, endowed with 
a susceptible imagination, a poet and a patriot, being excited by 
the astonishing successes of the French revolution, conceived, 
almost alone, the gigantic project of freeing Greece from the Turk- 
ish yoke. Riga was attached to the service of Soutzo, hospodar 
of Valachia, in 1796, when he left suddenly his post, and repaired 
to Vienna, where he associated with several Greek merchants, and 
men of letters, all devoted to the cause of their country; and 
thence the well known society, called Hetairia, had its beginning. 
It was both a religious and a political association, having for its 
scope the liberation of Greece. But one of the distinguishing 
features of the Hetairia, was its being purposely unconnected 
with any foreign society. The adepts, on being initiated, were 
obliged to swear, that they did not belong to, and held no commu- 
nication with, any other fraternity. Yet, notwithstanding this wise 
precaution, the Hetairists seem to have incurred the suspicions of 
Austria, and other powers, and they have been even lately charged 
with being connected with the Carbonari and Communeros of 
western Europe. ‘The first attempt,’ says our author, ‘of the 
Hetairists was unsuccessful, the divan was warned in time of their 
projects, and the unfortunate Riga, and some of his adherents, 
were given up by the Austrian government, and beheaded at Bel- 
grade. On his way to the scaffold, Riga broke his manacles, and 
killed two of the executioners. Several of the Greek residents at 

lenna, struck with dismay at Riga’s catastrophe, left that capital 
for Leipzick, which became then another rallying point for their 
young countrymen’ (p. 43.) 


Riga’s songs, after the style of those of Tyrteus of old, are written 
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in modern Greek. They were monty printed at Jassy, in 1814, 
The famous hymn, in imitation of the French Marseilloise, ‘‘ Arise, 
children ; children of famous men, arise, the day of glory has 
arrived ;” was sung at one time all over Turkey. The Turks them- 
selves, delighted by the liveliness of the tune, and too indolent to 
inquire into the meaning of the words, used to ask the Greek musi- 
cians for this favourite air, which made even the walls of the 
seraglio resound with its notes. 

In the early period after the conquest, the Turks forbade the 
building of new churches, and the establishment of schools for 
the Christians ; but their orders were evaded ; and the old churches 
were repaired, the vestibules of which were turned into infant 
schools, where children were taught to read and write. With re- 
gard to higher schools, they were opened under the name of houses 
of correction; the dragomans, Panajotaky and Maurocordato, 
having obtained of the Sultan, leave to establish such houses in 
various parts of Europe and Asia. The monasteries of Mount 


Athos, and others, formed another substitute for colleges or semi- 
naries, 


‘ The Turks have a sort of veneration for priests, of whatever nation or 
sect they may be. They respect the monks, on account of their abnega- 
tion, of their devotion to celestial objects, and of their contemplative life. 
They therefore tolerated monasteries, granted them privileges, and even 
bestowed alms on them. Consequently, many convents were turned into 
schools, where students could safely apply to science and letters, as in an 
inviolable asylum. 

‘ It was only under Sultan Selim III., that not only schools, but lyceums 
also, namely, those of Scio, Smyrna, Cydonia, and Couroutzetmé, were 
publicly authorised by the Turkish government, Selim, less, perhaps, 
through a spirit of tolerance, than through a weakness, or fear of Russia, 
shewed himself docile to the suggestions of Prince Demetrius Mourouzy, 
whom he appointed by autograph order, inspector-general of the Greek 


schools and hospitals, Education, thus officially protected, made rapid 
progress.’—p. 48. 


On the coast of Asia Minor, opposite the delightful island of 
Mitylene, stood, lately, the town of Cydonia, now a heap of ruins. 
Its inhabitants were entirely Greeks, who, under the temperate 
administration of Cara Osman Oglu, carried on a prosperous trade, 
of which the rich olive plantations of that district furnished the 
exports. The town was ruled by its own magistrates, called pri- 
mates. They had at first a limited school, but as the popula- 
tion increased, and the want of instruction was felt, a clergyman 
of Mitylene, who had lately returned from Italy, proposed to estab- 
lish a college on an extensive scale. The mf was approved of, 
and the re i of Cydonia became the most frequented of the 
East. It continued to flourish until the last insurrection, when 
Cydonia and its population, were swept away by a catastrophe, 
similar to that which befel the neighbouring island of Scio. 
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The school of Constantinople being found insufficient for the 
wants of the Greek youths of that capital, Prince Mourouzy built, 
in 1799, a new lyceum, in the village of Couroutzesme, on the 
banks of the Bosphorus. Jannina, the residence of the dreaded 
Ali Pacha, had also its college, in which the learned Psalidas filled 
the chair of philosophy. Ali, who was an utter infidel, found it 
his interest to tolerate and protect even the Christians and their 
schools: he thought of strengthening himself thus in the interest 
of his Greek subjects, so as to become one day the sovereign of 
Greece. Psalidas flattered these views, and in exchange, obtained 
the Pacha’s favour for his college, and for the other schools which 
were established in Ali’s dominions. At the overthrow and death 
of Ali, Psalidas escaped to Corfu, where he still remains. Lam- 
bros, also a native of Jannina, was for a long time professor of 
literature in the lyceum of Bucharest, where he formed a number 
of disciples. 

One of the most learned writers of modern Greece, is Daniel 
Philippides, who wrote, in vulgar Greek, a geography of his coun- 
try, which he dedicated to the celebrated Potemkin. Besides 
numerous translations of scientific works, for the use of his coun- 
trymen, he has composed a history of Roumouny, or of the Vala- 
chian, Moldavian, and Bessarabian nations. This valuable work 
was published in 1816, and dedicated to the Emperor Alexander. 

Our author closes his account of the second period, by a di- 
gression on the Fanariotes, or Greeks of the Fanar, a district of 
Constantinople. The principal families of this class, were the 
descendants of a few Greeks of distinction, who at the taking of 
Constantinople, by Mahomet II., remained under the protection of 
the Patriarch. To these were added some refugees from other 
parts of the eastern empire, and particularly from Trebizond, from 
whence the Ypsilantys and Mourouzys came. The early Turkish 
Sultans having granted for the use of the Patriarch, a church, 
situated near the old Fanar gate, the Christian families settled in 
that neighbourhood, and they constituted the court and council of 
the Patriarchs, known under the name of the Jaical clergy; an 
institution peculiar to the eastern churches. This knot of Chris- 
tians remained for a long time in obscurity, until, as has been 
already observed, the offices of interpreter of the Porte, and of 
hospodars of the two principalities, became as it were an appanage 
of the Fanar, since which time the Fanariotes were looked upon 
as a superior caste, respected by the Mussulmans themselves, and 
initiated in the secrets of Ottoman diplomacy. ‘ Being almost 
entirely entrusted with the external affairs of the empire, of which 
the indolence and ignorance of the Turks left them the manage- 
ment, they were obliged to acquire extensive knowledge; they 
gave to their children a refined education, of which, the Greek, 
Latin, Italian, French, and the three eastern languages, Turkish, 
Arabick and Persian,were indispensible preliminaries. TheFanariotes 
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seeing therefore the advantages of learning, encouraged men of 
letters, who went from every — of Greece to Constantinople to 
court their patronage. The Greek spoken in the Fanar, became 
consequently a refined idiom, superior to the vulgar; and several 
of the Fanariotes of both sexes have distinguished themselves as 
writers. They very naturally used their influence in favour of 
their countrymen, and especially of the clergy, whose privileges, 
granted to them by the first Sultans, they upheld to the last. The 
Patriarch and the Archbishops were chosen by the Synod, and by all 
the chiefs of the nation ; the Daihen could not interfere in the eccle- 
siastical affairs of the Greeks, which, as well as civil suits among 
themselves, were exclusively within the jurisdiction of the Patri- 
arch and the Synod ; the latter constituting a kind of jury. The 
property of the clergy was excepted from the law, which appoints 
the Sultan universal heir of his subjects. The great officers, under 
the name of the Patriarchal Court, enjoyed certain revenues and 
exarchates, in the various provinces of Greece, and in the islands of 
the Archipelago ; and the Patriarch had his official agent, through 
whoni he presented his communications to the Porte. He had 
even the right of banishing those of his flock, who were guilty of 
misconduct. These were important privileges; but they had been 
granted by military despots, and had no guarantee against the 
me Y of their successors. Yet they were respected till the last 
revolt.’ 

Mr. Rizo acknowledges that the want of union among the 
Fanariotes, their jealousies, ambition, and private follies, prevented 
them from reaping the full advantage of their influence with the 
Porte. Yet, whilst quarrelling among themselves, they formed a 
safeguard for the rest of their countrymen, whom jn several 
momentous epochs they saved from utter destruction. Thus, in the 
first war against Catharine II., when the Turks were apprised for 
the first time, that their enemies the Russians were of the same 
religion as their Greek Rajahs; when, at the same time, a revolt 
vedios out in the Morea, and the irritation among the Mussulmans 
was at its height, and fearful cries of vengeance were heard in 
every town and village; and when plans, even of extermination, 
were debated in the divan, the Patriarch Samuel, and the prin- 
cipal Fanariotes, had the courage to address a memorial to the 
Sultan; they influenced the minds of tie ministers, and averted 
the storm that threatened the very existence of the Greek people. 
In the war of Napoleon, against Prussia and Russia, when the 
French government, in order to forward its crooked policy, had 
the baseness to insinuate into the mind of Sultan Selim, charges 
against. the Greeks, as being a people entirely devoted to Russia, 
and ready to revolt at the first opportunity ; it was the Hospodar 
Caradza, and the interpreter Callimachi, who succeeded in appeas- 
ing Selim’s wrath, by demonstrating to him the groundlessness, 
and hinting at the concealed purpose, of such friendly communica- 
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tions from his allies, the French. Again, when Napoleon invaded 
Russia, and the present Sultan, Mahomed, thinking the latter power 
crushed for ever, and himself at liberty to satisfy his revenge, 
marched his armies into Servia, and ordered the Grand Vizier to 
destroy all the inhabitants fit to carry arms, and to degrade the wo- 
men and children into slaves, it was also Hospodar Caradza, who 
adroitly suggested to the Sultan, that it was more prudent to wait 
for the issue of the great contest in Russia, and not to incur the 
resentment of Alexander, should he prove conqueror. Mahmoud 
caught the hint, his ferocious orders were countermanded, and the 
Servians were spared. 

But it is in the last revolt especially, that the Fanariotes have 
shewn themselves superior to petty interests, when the great cause 
of their nation was at stake. They could not be ignorant of the 
existence of the Hetairia, or society for effecting a general insurrec- 


tion ; ape they were not, Mr. Rizo assures us, a party to it, 
because the Hetairists mistrusted them. 


‘The hospodar of Moldavia, Michael Soutzo, knew that the first blows 
were to be struck by Ypsilanty, in his own principality, he could by a sin- 
gle word to the Divan, disconcert the whole project, and save himself from 
impending ruin; but he saw that the Greeks in a mass, were so far gone in 
the conspiracy, and so ripe for a general movement, that a disclosure on his 
part could but aggravate the approaching calamities, and he therefore re- 
mained silent. Full of modesty and patrotism, Soutzo looked upon the great 
impending trial, as a mystery above human wisdom, as a matter at issue, 
between Providence and Greece, and he resigned himself to the will above ; 
he sacrificed his wealth, his office, his existence, and that of his family, 
for a distant prospect of ultimate public good, as to the attainment 
of which he was far from being confident. When the first rumour of the 
revolt reached Constantinople, the Patriarch Gregory (the same who was 
soon after hung by the Turks in his pontifical robes at the gate of his own 
palace), having assembled a secret council, at which several archbishops, 
Callimachy, hospodar of Valachia, Mourouzy the interpreter of the Porte, 
and the Patriarch’s arch-chancellor Mavrojeny were present, he entreated 
the latter personages, as being fathers of families, to save themselves from 
the rage of the Turks by immediate flight: “As for me, said the noble 
martyr, I know my death-warrant is forthcoming, but my duty bids me 
remain at my post, lest my escape should furnish the Turks with a pretext 
for slaughtering all the Christians in the capital.” At these words, that 
devoted council unanimously exclaimed: ‘ the same motive which induces 
your holiness to remain, binds us also ; we prefer death, and even torments, 
to ignominious flight.” And yet these men had then the means of 
escaping, but they all remained, and death was their reward.’—p. 82. 


Now the Fanariotes are no more: the sword, the sabre, and the 
bow-string have done fearful work amongst them; common burial 
has been refused to the dead, their properties have been confiscated, 
and a few survivors drag still in foreign lands a life embittered b 
unavailing regret. Their women and children, brought up in the 


lap of eastern luxury and opulence, are reduced to misery, and ex- 
posed to evils worse than death. 
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In treating of the third period of modern Greek literature, and 
civilisation, Mr. Rizo adverts to the causes which have singularly 
favoured their progress at the beginning of the present century. 


‘The French revolution threatened then to overthrow the whole social 
edifice of Europe, the thrones were shaken to their very foundations; this 
new Hercules’ club was an object of universal dread. The Turkish 
government alone, seeing the Christians slaughter each other with un- 
paralleled ferocity, cried out a miracle! and fancied that the prophet was 
at last fulfilling the wishes of the faithful, by causing the dog to tear the 
boar to pieces, and the boar the dog, according to the Arabian prediction. 
But its joy was of short duration. The invasion of Egypt by the Republi- 
cans, and their attempts to revolutionize Greece, threatened the ve 
existence of the Ottoman empire. Russia and England then, to oppose 
the aggrandizement of France, joined the Porte, and obtained a promise 
from Selim at the same time, that he would spare, and even conciliate the 
Greeks in those difficult times.’—p. 89. 


Similar circumstances, at that epoch, favoured the commerce of 
the Greeks. That commerce had been in a very depressed state 
ever since the Turkish conquest. The Turks, originally a nomade 
people, without ideas of industry or navigation, despised trade. 


‘A people without commerce,’ observes our author, ‘is a people of 
hermits. The Turks, astonished at their being possessed of such beau- 
tiful and extensive lands, lived in the midst of the treasures of nature, 
like eunuchs watching female beauty, contemplating without enjoying. 
They preserve to this day, the taste and habits of nomade nations; they 
like better to spur their horses over the wild plains, than to cross on foot 
cultivated fields; they despise agriculture, and instead of ascending to the 
source of the wealth of all nations, they only seek for gold, which is the 
last link of that wealth. All the countries subjugated, without capitu- 
lation, by the Turkish arms, were given up to feudal possession ; the two- 
thirds of the land were distributed between the military, the mosques, and 
the holy cities of Mecca and Medina; the rest, which was always the 
least fertile part, was subjected to the rapacity of the governors. The po- 
pulation of the provinces diminished rapidly. The island of Cyprus, which 
counted one million of inhabitants just before the conquest, reckoned only 
eighty thousand at the epoch of the last insurrection.’—p. 96, and note 22, 
Appendix. 


The European merchants established in the Levant, concurred 
with the Turks in annihilating the Greek trade. Cyprus had not 
a single country ship ; at Candia, there were only five or six Turk- 
ish vessels, and there were none in the Morea, Negropont, ot 
Athens. The islands of the Archipelago alone, which were not 
inhabited by the Turks, had a few small vessels, and carried on @ 
trifling trade. The Greek towns on the sea of Marmora, and on 
the Daan, sent to Constantinople provisions and timber ; but 
this trade was fettered by the arbitrary taxation of the police, and 
by the avidity of the janissaries. Every orta, or regiment of that 
militia, assumed the right of affixing its emblems or colours, on 
the head of some Greek vessel, and by this simple act became 
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partner for one-half of the profits of the voyage. Quarrels often 
arose between janissaries of different ortas, as to who was to share 
the spoils of the poor Greeks. They pulled down each other’s en- 
signs, and then went to blows, at a place called Handak, a ditch 
outside of Galata. Inland trade was also very insignificant ;—Ma- 
cedonia produced excellent tobacco, but it was all carried to the 
custom-house of Constantinople, where it paid an enormous duty. 
The inhabitants of the province of Salonichi, were obliged to work 
their silver mines for the profit of the Sultan. The silk of Adria- 
nople was monopolised by the Turks. The fertile provinces of 
Valachia and Moldavia, were called the Sultan’s pantry; and 
their produce was seized by two speculators, who paid a low price 
for every article, under the obligation of supplying the seraglio and 
the capital. Nothing could be exported from the two principali- 
ties, either into Hungary or Russia, under the heaviest penalties. 
The Cassab Bachi, or head butcher of Constantinople, sent in 
every year to the government, a list of the number of me required 
from various provinces; and Valachia and Moldavia alone were 
to furnish three hundred thousand. : 

Still, however, there was room, it seems, for the Greeks to glean 
after their masters, for we read in note, p. 164, that ‘the two prin- 
cipalities, being governed exclusively by Fanariotes, constituted a 
source of riches for the Greeks of all the provinces and islands, 
who came there in crowds, and rented as farmers, the rich lands of 
the native Boyards. Other Greeks, under the protection of the 
hospodars, carried on with Germany, and especially with the town 
of Leipsic, a lucrative commerce; for Mussulman indolence left 
generally an open field to their transactions.” There is, however, 
a third party, which seems completely lost sight ot, in all these 
transactions of Turks and Greeks, and that is, the native popula- 
tion of the two provinces, Valachian and Moldavian peasantry, 
who, we fear, were oppressed by the rest, whether Turks, Greeks, 
or Boyards. 

The victories of Catherine, over the Ottomans, and the peace of 
Kainardji, which she dictated, secured the greatest privileges and 
immunities to the Russian agents, and to the Russian flag, in all 
the Ottoman dominions. Meantime, the port of Odessa became a 
sort of Greek colony. The Greeks of the islands began then to 
trade with the Black sea, and the Russian consuls granted them 
Russian patents, and the use of the Russian colours. In the first 
years of the French revolution, when France, at war with all 
Europe, and lacerated by factions, suffered under a great scarcity 
of provisions, the Greeks of the Archipelago went to load corn in 
the Black sea, repassed the Dardanelles under the Russian flag, 
which completely screened them from Turkish vexations, and then 
sailing into the Mediterranean, hoisted Ottoman colours as sub- 
jects of the Porte, then the only neutral power, and repaired to the 
harbours of France, where they *sold their cargoes with great 
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profit. They followed the same course with Spain, at the time of 
the Peninsular war ; and, indeed, during the whole of Napoleon’s 
reign, the Greeks, enjoying the advantage of a double flag, 
carried on a most lucrative trade all over the Mediterranean sea. 
Then it was, that the rocks of Hydra, Spezia, and Psara, became 
covered with fine buildings, and the Greek navy grew numerous 
and respectable. The whole sketch Mr. Rizo gives of the Greek 
trade is extremely interesting—p. 88, 102. 

Our author afterwards passes in review the different opinions 
held with regard to the progressive improvement of the modern 
Greek language, and agrees with his countryman, Coray, that with- 
out introducing antiquated forms into its construction, yet, when- 
ever words are wanted, they should be sought in preference, in the 
stores of the old language, and exotic expressions and phrases 
avoided. As for restoring to common use the ancient Greek, 
Rizo thinks the attempt absurd. ‘A dead language,’ he observes, 
‘can never be restored to life. We must first go back to the con- 
dition, the habits, and the times of those who once spoke it, to 
make our knowledge retrograde; and all this, to become bad copies 
of inimitable originals.’—p. 168. 

Mr. Rizo gives, at the end of his book, a short review of the 
different writers in modern Greek, several of whom have been 
already alluded to in this article. We will, in addition, mention 
the names of Meletius, the author of an ecclesiastical history ; the 
physician Vlattos, a learned lexicographer; Christopula, who has 
written Anacreontics, published at Vienna, in 1811; the odes of 
Calbo, and the poems of Salomos of Zante ; besides which, there 
are numerous translations. More than three thousand volumes in 
modern Greek, have been published since the beginning of the 
present century. Vienna, Paris, Leipzic, Moscow, and Venice, 
have Greek printing presses, and colleges, or schools. Greek co- 
lonies exist also at Odessa, Trieste, and Leghorn; and lastly, the 
Ionian islands, under the present administration, form an impor- 
tant nursery of Greek feelings, language, and letters. Mr. R 
devotes some pages to a sketch of that interesting commonwealth, 
and of its rising university. 





-— 


Arr. IJ. A Treatise on the Principles of Pleading in Civil Actions; 
comprising a Summary View of the whole Proceedings in a Suit at 
Law. By Henry John Stephen, Serjeant at Law. The Second 
Edition, with Corrections and Improvements. 8vo. 8s. London: 
Joseph Butterworth & Son. 1827. 


In consequence of the changes continually made by new enactments 
of the legislature, and new decisions of the courts, a treatise on 
any branch of English jurisprudence soon proves out of date, its 
authority is gone, its repositories become erroneous or defective. 
A new work is advertised, professing to keep pace with the quick 
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march of legislation ; it becomes on its first appearance as much 
the rage, as the last novelty in female fashions; and it not unfre- 
quently continues the resemblance, by sinking as soon into neglect, 
to make way for some more attractive production. As long, how- 
ever, as it continues to fret its hour upon the stage, it stands to the 
philosophical observer, a monument of the narrowness of mind 
sometimes produced by the study of the law. If, in order to 
avoid disappointment, we were to contract our expectations within 
the most moderate bounds, we might still hope, even in the most 
practical exposition, to find clearness of arrangement, perspicuity of 
style, and a tolerable attention to grammatical construction ; these, 
however, are points in which there is the most egregious defi- 
ciency, even in works of high repute, written by distinguished 
members of the learned profession, and many of which are supposed 
to be marvellous proper books to be studied as elementary trea- 
tises. What wonder is it then, that so many students should be 
disgusted with the profession at the first outset? or that we should 
see so many, whose minds are lowered to a level with those whose 
footsteps they are forced to follow? It is an astonishing relief to 
those, who travel over so dreary a road, to meet with a work like 
this of Mr. Serjeant Stephen ; which, as well from the philosophi- 
cal manner in which the subject is treated, as from the singular 
clearness of the language, which invariably conveys with precision 
the idea of the writer, stands distinguished from the herd of mere 
law books, and claims a place of honour among the literary pro- 
ductions of the day. 

After giving, in the first chapter, a rather detailed account of the 
proceedings in an action, the learned writer proceeds in the second, 
to consider the more immediate subject of his treatise, the science 
of pleading, or special pleading, as it is more commonly called ; ‘ to 
investigate its principal or fundamental rules, and to explain their 
scope and tendency as parts of an entire system.’ 

In this portion of his work, ‘ he had,’ as he observes in his pre- 
face (p. x.), ‘not only to collect, but in some degree, to trace and 
explore, the principles of which he treats ;’ and very high praise 
does he deserve, for the manner in which he has executed the task. 
Having ascertained the objects contemplated by the system, he dis- 
tributes its rules into classes, by arranging them with reference to 
the objects which they severally tend to attain: and has thus or- 
aoe the once rude and chaotic mass which composed the law of 
pleading. 


In the following extract, he points out the production of an issue 
as the first object aimed at: 


‘The pleadings (as observed in the preceding chapter), are so con- 
ducted, as always to resolve some question, either of fact or law, disputed 
between the parties, and mutually proposed and accepted by them, as the 
subject for decision; and the question so produced, is called the issue. 

‘ As the object of all pleading, or judicial allegation, is to ascertain the 
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subject for decision, so the main object of that system of pleading, 
established in the common law of England, is to ascertain it by the pro- 
duction of an isswe. And this appears to be peculiar to that system. To 
the best of the author’s information, at least, it is unknown in the present 
practice of any other plan of judicature. In all courts, indeed, the parti. 
cular subject of decision, must, of course, be in some manner develo 
before the decision can take place; but the methods generally adopted 
wi this purpose, differ widely from that which belongs to the English 
aw. 

‘ By the general course of all other judicatures, the parties are allowed 
to make their statements at large (as it may be called), and with no view 
to the extrication of the precise question in controversy; and it conse- 
quently becomes necessary, before the court can proceed to decision, to 
review, collate, and consider the opposed effect of, the different statements, 
when completed on either side; to distinguish and extract the points 
mutually admitted, and those which, though undisputed, are immaterial to 
the cause ; and thas, by throwing off all unnecessary matter, to arrive at 
length, at the required selection of the point to be decided. This retro- 
spective development is, by the practice of most courts, privately made by 
each of the parties for himself, as a necessary medium to the preparation 
and adjustment of his proofs; and it is also afterwards virtually effected 
by the judge, in the discharge of his general duty of decision: while, in 
some other styles of proceeding, the course is different; the point for 
decision being selected from the pleadings by an act of the court, or its 
officer, and judicially promulgated prior to the proof or trial. The com- 
mon law of England differs (it will be observed) from both methods, by 
obliging the parties to come to issue ; that is, so to plead as to develope 
some question (or issue), by the effect of their own allegations, and to 
agree upon this question, as the point for decision in the cause; thus 
rendering unnecessary any retrospective operation on the pleadings, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the matter in controversy.’—pp. 158, 159. 


In the conclusion of the work, the attention of the reader is 
again drawn to this peculiarity of the English system, and to the 
advantages supposed to be derived from it. 


‘ The difficulty that must be always, in some measure, found under the 
method of pleading at large, in ascertaining the precise extent of the mu- 
tual admissions of fact or law, is attended with this obvious inconvenience, 
—that a party may be led to proceed to proof or trial upon matters not 
disputed, or not considered material to be disputed, on the other side—or, 
to omit the proof or trial of matters which are ‘meant to be disputed, and 
which are in fact essential to the final determination of the cause. The 
judge may consequently find, upon examination of the whole process, and 
hearing the further allegations and arguments of the parties, that the inves- 
tigation of fact has either been redundant, and, therefore, attended with 
useless expense and delay; or defective, so as not to present him with the 
materials on which he can properly adjudicate. On the other hand, these 
evils are unknown to the English system of judicature, except in a very 
partial degree ; and to that degree they arise, as will be afterwards ex- 
plained, in consequence of the latitude of some of the general issues; In 


other words, from a partial abandonment of its own peculiar principle.— 
p. 501. 
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In its peculiar method of developing the point in dispute, we 
agree with the learned Serjeant in thinking, that the English 
system is ‘ advantageously distinguished’ from all others: we can- 
not, however, close our eyes to its imperfections; above all, to the 
‘useless expense and delay’ with which it is attended. Some of 
its supporters have, indeed, made this a ground of praise ; because, 
forsooth, it is a check upon litigation. This fallacy, however, is 
worn out; people begin to see, that an expensive and dilatory mode 
of proceeding, while it excludes the poor man from the redress to 
which he is entitled, serves also to arm the litigious with the most 
effectual engine of oppression. Others, again, acknowledge that 
this is an evil, but endeavour to justify its continuance, by urging 
the danger of innovation. But the writer of this treatise takes a 
higher ground: he i challenges for the English system of 
judicature the praise of being, except in a very practical degree, 
free from these defects ; and what little of them does exist in it, he 
attributes to ‘a partial abandonment of its own peculiar principle.’ 
The latitude given to some of the general issues, is, according to 
this doughty champion of special pleading, the root of all the evil. 
In one respect, we readily acknowledge the ill consequences of this 
deviation from the old practice ; for as ‘ the general issue embraces 
almost every ground of defence to which the defendant at the trial 
may choose to resort’ (as is observed, p. 508), it often happens, 
that cases are sent to a jury, where there is little or no dispute 
about the facts, and which, if a more speczal mode of pleading had 
been adopted, would have been brought before the court by a de- 
murrer: a plan of proceedings, which, besides being cheaper and 
more expeditious, would have submitted the question, in the first 
instance, to the authority most competent to decide upon it, and 
saved both parties from the possibility of being harassed with a 
new trial. We do not, however, feel any desire for the revival of 
the old system, to which the learned Serjeant appears so enthusi- 
astically attached: and we beg leave to remind him, that it was 
in consequence of ‘‘the science of special pleading being perverted 
to purposes of chicane and delay” (3 Bl. Com. 306), that the 
modern use of the general issue was originally introduced ; and, 
although it has not been a very effectual remedy, it certainly is not 
itself the cause of the disease. 

_ Among other points in which the merit of the system of plead- 
ing seems questionable, the learned Serjeant observes (p. 503), 
that ‘ there is something not satisfactory in its tendency to decide 
the cause upon points of mere form;’ but he argues, that the 
weight of the objection is diminished by the liberality of the courts 
in allowing amendments, the only inconvenience of which is, the 
payment of costs. This liberality of the courts, by which they 
contrive to palliate what they cannot redress, is certainly, as far as 
individuals are concerned, a mitigation of the evil; but it is at 
the same time a tacit acknowledgement of the imperfection of the 
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principle. A system of legal proceedings, which the judicature, jn 
order to further the ends of justice, is forced to discountenance 
and evade, calls for a reform: especially when, as in the present 
instance, its warmest supporters can shew no intrinsic good that 
it posseses; can urge nothing in its defence, but the advantage of 
evading it. Every amendment that is allowed, is a decision 
against the technicalities of our law, and proves, in the words of 
Bob Acres, “that there is no meaning in them, and that nothing 
but their antiquity makes them respectable.” Surely then, any 

unishment for neglecting them, is a wanton infliction of evil ; and 
although the payment of costs may, in comparison with the loss of 
an action, be considered as a slight “ inconvenience,” it is, as far 
as it goes, purely an inconvenience, unattended with advantage, 
and productive of nothing but an increase of ‘ useless expense.’ , 

The following sentence on the same subject, we extract for the 
amusement of our readers : 


‘ The second case, indeed, viz. that in which an issue in fact is joined 
upon a plea in abatement, is such as would not allow of amendment, un- 
less applied for before the cause had come on for trial. But even in this 
instance, it is not probable, that any hardship or injustice would arise by 
the final determination of the cause, upon the point of form,—for if the 
unsuccessful party had any substantial case upon the merits, he would 
presumably have applied to amend, without hazarding the trial.’—p. 505. 


Now, when a party joins issue upon a technical point, one 
might, perhaps, be generally right in So that his case was 
weak; but we had rather that the justice of a decision rested 
upon something more substantial than a mere presumption, occa- 
sioned, it may be, by the carelessness, the ignorance, or the 
caprice of a bungling attorney. Besides, there is another thing 
to be taken into consideration : when the party in the wrong joins 
issue upon a point of form, if judgment is given against him, all 
well and good ; but ‘suppose the decision should chance to be in 
his favour, then are the ends of justice sacrificed to the technicali- 
ties of law. 

The learned Serjeant is, however, not altogether blind to the 
faults which arise from the excessive ‘subtlety and needless pre- 
cision’ which characterise some parts of the system of pleading. 
He acknowledges (p. 511), ‘that they bring upon suitors the fre- 
quent necessity of expensive amendments,—and some times occa- 
sion an absolute failure of justice, upon points of mere form ;’ but 
he adds, that ‘ their inconvenience is less severely felt in practice, at 
the present day, than a mere theoretical acquaintance with the 
subject would lead the student to suppose.’ What an apology 
for pleading !—that it does less mischief than might be expected ! 
But this is not the only passage which leads us to lament that a 
work, bearing so strongly the stamp of a liberal and cultivated 
mind, should be debased by the alloy of professional prejudices. 

We cannot help fancying, for instance, that we discover here 
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and there the traces of an over-affectionate regret for those defunct 
mysteries of pleading, which, by the improvements of modern prac- 
tice, have been nearly consigned to oblivion. This may in part, 
perhaps, be attributed to a little spirit of antiquarianism, with 
which the learned Serjeant appears to be possessed, and which has 
enabled him to enrich his treatise with some very interesting dis- 
quisitions. It seems, however, to require something more than 
the partiality which an antiquary feels for the objects of his re- 
search, in order to justify the apparent satisfaction with which our 
author dwells on the ‘subtle texture’ of the special traverse (p. | 
205), and introduces express colour, as one of the most curious 
subtleties that belong to the science of pleading (p. 246); as if he 
found a kind of curiosa felicitas in these relics of barbarism. 
One more observation, and we have done. 


‘On the whole, therefore, the author conceives the chief objects of 
pleading to be these :—-that the parties be brought to issue, and that the 
issue so produced, be material, single, and certain in its quality. In ad- 
dition to these, however, the system of pleading has always pursued those 
general objects also, which every enlightened plan of judicature professes 


to regard ;—the avoidance of obscurity and confusion,—of prolixity and 
delay.’—p. 168. 


Does the reader wish to be convinced of the absurdity of spe- 
cial pleading, and even of its extreme clumsiness in the attainment 
of its peculiar objects ?—Let him cast his eye over the followin 
specimen of the manner of pleading among the Lombards :—“ Pe- 
tre, te appellat Martinus, quod tu malo ordine (i. e. injuste) tenes 
terram in tali loco positam.—lIlla terra mea propria est, per suc- 
cessionem patris mei.—Non debes ei succedere, quia habuit te ex 
ancilla.—Vereé ; sed fecit eam Widerbora (i. e. liberam) sic ut est 
= et tulit ad Uxorem.—Approbet ita, aut amittet.”—Note 

Here is a form of pleading which completely attains those ob- 
jects, which our ‘ enlightened judicature’ professes to regard ; it 
effectually avoids all ‘ obscurity’ and ‘ confusion,’—all ‘ prolixity’ 
and ‘delay:’ besides this, it brings the parties to issue; and the 
issue so produced by the simple operation of forty-eight words, is 
as ‘material,’ as ‘single,’ and as ‘ certain,’ as if the pleading had 
filled as many folios, and been settled by the learned Serjeant him- 
self. Is it not astonishing, that a writer, who has before his eyes 
such perfect examples of succintness in pleading, and who quotes 
the praise bestowed on them by Denina, should within the space 
of a few pages assert of the English system, that ‘in modern times, 
and under the influence of enlightened judges, the principle of 
avoiding unnecessary matter has been so rigorously applied, and 
the cases of unnecessary allegation so weil defined and understood, 
as very considerably to remove its not less ancient and notorious 
reproach of amplification and prolixity.’—p. 503. 
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Art. III. History of the War in the Peninsula, under Napoleon; to 
which is prefixed a View of the Political and Military State of the 
Four Belligerent Powers. By General Foy. Published by the Coun- 


tess Foy. Translated from the French. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 
Treuttel & Wiirtz. 1827. 


Iw the military circles both of England and France, the completion 
of General Foy’s promised history of the Peninsular war, was for 
several years expected with considerable curiosity and interest. 
No connected and entire French account of that war had ever been 
rendered ; and General Foy was known to be eminently qualified 
by his talents, his rank, and his personal experience, to become the 
historian of the seven memorable campaigns in which he had cre- 
ditably served. In him, his countrymen and brethren in arms na- 
turally hoped to find a worthy chronicler for their achievements— 
a zealous apologist for their reverses. Our own military, on the 
other hand, looked to acquire, from the report of so well informed 
and distinguished an eye-witness, a new insight into the French 
plans and motives of operation; as well as many important 
notices on the movements, the numerical force, and the losses of 
their armies. Much information on these subjects remained to be 
gained, through one of their own officers, from sources not other- 
wise accessible to our inquiries; and with whatever caution it 
might be necessary to receive the statements of a defeated and 
mortified enemy, it would be, on every account, desirable and ad- 
vantageous to compare our own actual knowledge with his candid 
admissions or extorted testimony. Nor could we, in a less serious 
mood, be otherwise than inquisitive to discover in what manner 
and temper a French military writer of reputation and authority, 
would explain the circumstances of a contest, throughout which, 
the palm of victory was, on every encounter in the field, so trium- 
phantly wrested from his countrymen by the superior prowess of 
the British arms. 

The premature death of General Foy, before he had finished 
even a seventh part of his narrative, has in a great measure dis- 
eppointed these expectations; and judging from the fragment of 
his intended work which is now before us, we are really disposed 
——— that he did not live to accomplish the whole under- 
taking. 

Though the portion here published, and especially the introduc- 
tory view of the state of the belligerent powers, breathes the most 
outrageous prejudice and rancorous hatred against this country, it 
is impossible to deny, that the work is full of acute observation 
and ability; and that the narrative part, so far as it goes, 18 
marked in general by very commendable accuracy and clearness. 
Upon the ‘fairness’ of the author’s relation we cannot, indeed, 
compliment his memory, as the translator has done: for he loses 
no occasion of invidiously detracting from the character of our g0- 
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vernment and our nation, our generals and our armies. The whole 
picture betrays the hand of an enemy : not of an opponent, whose 
generous hostility has expired with the national quarrel, but of the 
vindictive, implacable, personal, enemy of the English name. All 
this was, perhaps, to be expected ; and General Foy has here shewn 
only the same virulence, by which the whole body of the French, 
who served under the standards of Napoleon, appear to be actuated 
against this country. Nor, considering the humiliating conclusion 
of their splendid career under that once mighty leader, is it sur- 
prising that they should be unable to forgive to England her prin- 
cipal share in quelling their pride, and overthrowing their for- 
tunes: it is a sufficient explanation of their incurable animosity 
against her, that her arms have inflicted the most cruel and deadly 
wounds upon the vanity and love of martial glory, which are the 
universal characteristics of their nation. Hence, the unceasing 
endeavours of all their military writers since the fall of Napoleon, 
to calumniate this country,—to depreciate the triumphs, and un- 
dervalue the qualities, of her victorious armies. 

In all this feeling of his ancient comrades, General Foy has too 
largely participated: but notwithstanding his obliquities of judg- 
ment, it is only due to him to declare, that on all naked points of 
fact, and in the statement of details gathered from positive docu- 
ments and actual data, we really believe him, upon the evidence 
before us, to have been incapable of wilful falsehood ; and there- 
fore it is that we are convinced his perfected narrative of the Pen- 
insular campaigns, would have embodied a great mass of authentic 
and valuable materials for the future historian. The loss of such 
a work is the more to be lamented, because it is now never likel 
to be supplied. The generation of the veterans of the French 
imperial army is rapidly passing away: the inferior actors on the 
theatre of the Peninsula, are not qualified for the task; of the 
leaders of equal talent and respectability with Foy, few yet sur- 
vive ; and of these, none will probably be inclined to prosecute 
his purpose. The subject, as his translator has justly observed, 
is one which, from the iniquitous origin of the war, the atrocities 
of its progress, and its retributive issue, French military writers 
may be supposed to approach with some reluctance and shame ; 
and if it should be again undertaken, there will be little reason to 
hope, even for an equal degree of candour with that which is 
observable in the fragments before us. 

The work in its present incomplete state, as left by Foy himself, 
and published by his widow, consists of two parts. In the first 
place, we have an introductory view, in successive books, of the 
political and military state of the four belligerent powers, at the 
opening of the Peninsular war :—viz. France, England, Portugal, 
and Spain. ‘This preliminary matter which, in the French edition, 
fills two volumes, is compressed in the translation into a single 
one. The whole of the narrative part, which then follows, does 
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not carry us through much more than one half of the first of the 
seven campaigns, and closes with the convention of Cintra. It 
forms the second volume of the translated edition, and contains 
the sum of all the strictly historical matter which the author had 
found leisure to put together, when, so long ago as 1817, the bad 
state of his health compelled him to suspend his labours; which 
his political occupations in the French Chamber of Deputies, ever 
after prevented his resuming. 

Both the original work, and the recent English version of it, 
being before us, we have preferred the convenience of referring to 
the latter.. Of its execution we need only observe, that it is in 
general respectably translated ; though the author’s meaning has 
not in all cases been clearly rendered. Thus, to give an instance 
or two, a passage (vol. i., p. 137) is converted into absolute ‘ no- 
meaning,’ from the inaccurate translation of a single word. ‘ Ifan 
armed champion were to descend into the arena, where gladiators 
unprovided with defensive arms were fighting, would it not be for 
the general interest of the combatants to suspend their quarrels, 
and unite in a body against him who dealt about his blows with- 
out receiving any! This armed champion, according to the 
ideas of Napoleon, was England, which remained invulnerable,’ 
&c. It should be a champion in armour—un champion cutrassé, 
and not merely an armed champion. Thus, again, the trans- 
lator (p. 72) makes Foy declare, that ‘the habit of this sort of 
success led our generals to believe, that to overpower the enem 
was to conquer him. This principle once admitted, it follows as a 
necessary consequence, that an army could never extend itself too 
much.’ That ‘to overpower an enemy zs to conquer him,’ would 
be only a truism sufficiently incontrovertible: but the expression 
in the orignal is, ‘ deborder |’ ennemi,’—to spread themselves over 
his country, or znundate the theatre of warfare, as it were, without 
any concentrated points of attack ; a very different thing from over- 
coming him; and, as Foy justly denounces it, a very vicious system 
of operations. In another place in the translation (p. 66), we are 
told, that the reduction of the battalion from ten to six companies, 
‘diminished the real value of the best soldiers, by increasing their 
number!’ Downright nonsense. The French phrase is, ‘ soldats 
d’élite,’ soldiers of the flank companies, grenadiers and light infan- 
try, who, in the proportion of two to six, instead of two to ten, 
were too numerous. From these, and similar blunders in professional 
details, we are led to suspect that the translator is no soldier; and 
we opine, that his office of converting a work of the kind into 
English, would have been better confided to some military writer 
of ability, who, understanding how to render its technical expres- 
sions, might both have done more justice to the author’s narrative 
of operations, and have advantageously illustrated and corrected 
the text by a marginal commentary, in places where Foy has mis- 
apprehended the peculiarities of our own military organization. 
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The contents of the first of the volumes before us, forming, in 
fact, only an introduction to the actual history of the Peninsular 
war, are of various and unequal interest. The two latter books, 
or chapters, which are occupied with general views of the political 
and military state of the two nations of the Peninsula, though 
well sketched, have no very particular worth. But the two first 
and principal divisions, which are devoted to the condition of 
France and England, and the composition and character of their 
armies, are full of originality and value. Both of the spirit of the 
revolution, and of the military despotism which Napoleon raised 
on its ruins, General Foy has given in a small compass, a lively and 
correct estimate. But it is his account of the formation, structure, 
and qualities of the French armies, which is principally deserving 
of attention ; and this is beyond all question, the most eloquent 
and masterly picture, that has ever been attempted of that gigantic 
and tremendous establishment, which was for twenty years the 
terror and scourge of Europe. It is of course designed, with a 
ape feeling, to extol the heroism, and palliate the atrocities of 

is countrymen: but all its particulars of the moral and physical 
organisation of the French imperial hosts, abound in historical and 
professional information. The interest of these details must be of 
the most enduring kind ; and the curiosity of future ages will find 
in General Foy’s pages, an ample explanation of the military sys- 
tem which, animated by the genius of one extraordinary man, so 
long bound the European continent in an iron subjection, and held 
the liberties of the universe in hazard and abeyance. 

The secret, indeed, of the early successes of the French arms in 
the revolutionary war, is of easy solution. The character of the 
struggle was quite sufficient to account for its results: the fier 
and youthful energy of the revolution was opposed only by the 
apathy and coldness of antiquated principles. The French ranks 
were then thronged with the most intelligent of the national youth, 
burning with political fanaticism, and deluded with patriotic vi- 
sions of glory; the German soldiery, their opponents, remained 
the mere brute machines of a phlegmatic and spiritless discipline. 
The contrasted ages of the rival commanders, represented the 
energy and feebleness of the two systems which were put to the 
trial—the French leaders, springing from the ranks, young, active, 
enterprising, ever on horseback: the Austrian and Prussian gene- 
rals,—the superannuated veterans of the seven years’ war,—languid 
and chilled by years and infirmities, obstinately bigotted to old 
prejudices, lifted into their saddles with difficulty, and crawling 
(as eye-witnesses have described some of them to us) to visit their 
outposts, protected by nightcaps and mufflers against the early 
morning air! We need take only Foy’s animated description of 


the tactics and the men, to whom these old gentlemen were so 
unequally opposed. 


‘Ever since the year 1794, a period of the most unbounded aversion for 
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old traditions and methods, our youthful army, commanded by new men, 
who had quitted their studies and their counting-houses, was destroying 
the reputation of old armies and veteran generals. Attempts were then 
made to ascertain the causes of our triumphs, Foreigners ascribed the 
honour of it to the fire of our light troops, because the tirailleurs, who were 
rarely employed, and whose name was almost unknown in former wars, 
were now multiplied and prodigally used in these. The French, on the 
contrary, reading in the bulletins of the Convention, of nothing but bat- 
talions in mass, hollow lines, redoubts assaulted at the pas de charge, 
seriously believed that muskets and cannon had lost their virtue, and that 
every thing had been carried at the point of the bayonet. 

‘ These two opinions, diametrically opposite in appearance, were neither 
of them destitute of foundation. Though the men trained to the use of 
firearms were more numerous in the first battalions of volunteers, than 
among the conscripts of Napoleon, neither of them were distinguished by 
accuracy of aim; and they have been sometimes justly reproached with 
a useless expenditure of ammunition. But the sort of combat which 
favoured the greatest developement of the individual faculties, was emi- 
nently suited to the restless spirit, and the courage for attack, peculiar to 
our nation. We had almost always the offensive: this was the conse- 
quence of the movement of patriotic opinion, and of the severity of the 
Committee of Public Safety, which sent inactive, as well as defeated gene- 
rals to the scaffold. 

‘ The action was commenced with swarms of tirailleurs on foot and on 
horseback : propelled agreeably to a general idea, rather than directed in 
the details of movements, they harassed the enemy, escaped from his 
masses by their velocity, and from the effect of his cannon by their dis- 
persion. They were relieved that the fire might not slacken: they were 
reinforced to render them more efficient. 

‘ [t is rarely the case that an army has its flanks supported in an impreg- 
nable manner: besides, all positions present, in themselves, or in the arrange- 
ment of the troops by which they are defended, some gaps that favour an 
assailant. The tirailleurs rushed into these by inspiration, and inspira- 
tion was never wanting at such a time, and with such soldiers. The 
defect of the defence being once discovered, all vied in their efforts against 
it. The flying artillery (such was the name given to pieces served by gun- 
ners on horseback), dashed up at a gallop, and discharged their pieces 
quite close. The main army moved in the direction pointed out to it: 
the infantry in columns, for it had not to fire; the cavalry interposed by 
regiments, or in squadrons, that it might be disposable every where, and 
for every purpose. When the shower of the enemy’s balls began to thicken, 
an officer, a soldier, sometimes a representative of the people, struck up 
the hymn of victory. The general raised his hat, surmounted with a tri- 
coloured plume, on the point of his sword, that it might be seen at a dis- 
tance, and serve as a rallying-point to the brave. The soldiers quickened 
their pace to a run; those in the first ranks crossed their bayonets; the 
drums beut the charge; the air was rent with shouts a thousand and a 
thousand times repeated, of ‘On! On!—the Republic for ever! ’ 

‘ To withstand the sons of France, our enemies required to be actuated 
by similar passions. We had to do with German armies, cold, disinter- 
ested in the quarrel, commanded by sexagenarian generals. We soon 
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knew as well as the Russians and the Austrians, all that is to be learned ; 
and they were completely ignorant of what is only to be divined. It was 
sufficient for the acquittal cf their conscience, that the wings were turned 
or merely.passed; their battalions drawn up so laboriously in right lines, 
immediately took to their heels.’-—vol. i., pp. 68—71. 


But this revolutionary enthusiasm was too fierce to burn for 
ever. It had already expended itself when Napoleon seized the 
supreme authority; and if it had not, it must have been extin- 
guished in the same hour, in which his successful establishment of 
a despotism dispelled the vain illusion of a republic. The won- 
drous power of his genius was shewn in the skill with which he 
renovated the spirit of the French armies, by giving it a new direc- 
tion, and by centering that direction in his own person. All this 
General Foy has well explained; and the history of the process 
reveals the true causes of Napoleon’s subsequent conquests. 


‘ Doubtless,’ it is his conclusion, ‘the brave men, who, in the first three 
years of the war of liberty, started from the earth to the number of eight 
hundred thousand, at the cry of the country in danger, were more virtu- 
ous; but the warriors of 1805 united more experience, with almost equal 
enthusiasm. All were new men, all children of their own works, all were 
the fortunate favourites of glory. The aristocratic spirit of the drawing- 
rooms had not infected any of them. Each, according to his rank, knew 
his duty better than in 1794. The imperial army was more scientifically 
regulated, more plentifully supplied with money, clothing, arms, and am- 
munition, than the armies of .the Republic had ever been. The same eye 
overlooked, the same arm wielded, the same mind directed it ;—and 
these were the eye, the arm, the mind of the great general and master.’ 


Our author dates this organisation of the spirit of the French 
troops from the memorable formation of the great camp at Bou- 
logne, for the destined invasion of England. Portions of armies 
which had hitherto been distinct in feelings and composition, were 
there for the first time united under the eye of their great leader. 
‘The democratic zeal of the brave troops of the Sambre and 
Meuse, the liberal and enlightened spirit of the army of the Rhine 
and Moselle, the encroaching turbulence of the conquerors of Italy, 
were all blended into one general feeling of enthusiasm, which was 
ready to become fanaticism. Henceforward there was but one 
army and one general: the children of the country, separated from 
the citizens, were no longer the soldiers of the Repablic! but of 
the man who had elevated himself into the sole representative of 
the national glory.” This community of relation to a single com- 
mander, made it easy to introduce an uniformity of instruction in 
the whole army, that had been previously unknown; and the 
camp of Boulogne became a general school of military organisa- 
tion and manceuvres. 

But, for the accomplishment of his vast schemes of universal 
dominion, Napoleon relied far less on any mere pedantry of tacti- 
cal rules, than on an astonishing vigour of action. His new 
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system of operations was one, in which neither any compuncti- 
ous regard to humanity, nor any value for the frightful waste of 
human life, was for an instant to enter into the account. ‘The 
army, since the revolution, was no longer the scum of cities, which 
debauched recruiting officers had artfully enlisted, and poured 
into the regiments : it was the flower of the population—it was the 
purest blood in France.’ The conscription was still to feed its 
devouring wants with the same materials; the new institution of 
imperial military schools was to perpetuate the martial spirit 
through the rising generation, and to prostitute all national and 
patriotic feeling into personal devotion to the emperor. The sub- 
jugation of the world was Napoleon’s object—incessant movement, 
with the rapidity of lightning, the grand secret of its attainment. 
For this, the ravage of countries, and the reckless consumption of 
men were equally inevitable. War was to support itself: neither 
magazines, nor camp equipage, nor hospitals, were to encumber 
the scathing track of conquest. It is General Foy’s confession, 
that the innumerable French armies, by their mere passage, have 
sometimes in a few hours destroyed the whole resources of a coun- 
try. Universal plunder and devastation were necessarily permitted ; 
for had the troops waited for regular issues, even of food, they 
might often have starved. Let our author himself tell the rest. 


‘ This disorder being considered inevitable, it was not always possible to 
fix its limit and duration; it attached itself to the war of invasion like a » 
consuming sore. This scourge became still more terrible, when exasperated 
passions put arms into the hands of those who were not called by their con- 
dition in life to bear them. Woe, then, three-fold woe to the soil traversed 
by the car of victory! The war between army and people partakes of 
civil war; on which crimes are perpetrated on both sides, which excite 
neither disgust nor horror. Our soldiers, always generous in their relations 
with warriors, were inexorable to the patriot who had taken arms to defend 
the fruit of his garden, or the honour of his daughter; the tool concealed 
beneath the garb of labour, seemed to them the poniard of the diguised 


assassin. The military reports now presented nothing but a bloody series 
of villages plundered, and towns taken by assault.’—p. 44. 


The horrors of this barbarous warfare fell with a three-fold retri- 
bution upon the a themselves. The-exasperated pea- 
santry, as in the Peninsula especially, daily cut off the invaders 
in great numbers ; for want of tents, the young soldiery mouldered 
away in unhealthy and inclement bivouacs ; and where disease 
overtook them, they perished miserably on the spot, for sufficient 
medical attendance and regular hospitals were rarely at hand: 


‘ The hospitals !—It is here that humanity in tears accuses ambition of 
its crimes. Generous hearts could no longer throb at the tale of victory; 
our laurels were drowned in a sea of blood. The conscripts lived too fast 
to last long. Pectoral affections in the north, and diseases of the stomach 
in the south, swept them off by thousands. The constant movements of 
the armies, and the uncertainty of the lines of operation, did not always 
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admit of the establishment of regular hospitals, and incessantly compro- 
_ mised evacuations. The wounded were frequently left behind for want of 
the means of conveyance. Whether victors or vanquished, we lost four 
times as many men by disorders inseparable from our system of war, as 
by the fire, or the sword of the enemy.’—p. 100. 


The wholesale fruits of this method of warfare may be read in a 
single fact. ‘In one year,’ says our author, ‘the conscription 
required eleven hundred thousand men, from a population ex- 
hausted by three thousand battles and engagements!’ Yet the 
army still adored its fortunate general. He encouraged the leaders 
in their extortions; he indulged the soldiers in their licence ; he 
knew how to flatter their national passion for military glory; he 
showered honours and promotion indiscriminately wherever he 
found courage and intelligence. Their very losses made the for- 
tune of the survivors: the consumption of officers was so enormous, 
that it was difficult to fill the vacancies; and the lowest soldier, 
who could read and write,—who had any influence upon the opinion 
of his comrades, and who did not flinch at the approach of danger, 
was sure of advancement, and might aspire, if death spared him 
long enough, to the highest ranks. The gradation from the mus- 
ket of the sentinel, to the baton of the marshal, was open, in fancy 
at least, to every man’s ambition. 

Happily for the cause of humanity, this military system of Na- 
poleon,—the most dreadful plan of universal conquest which was 
ever organised in a civilized age,—totally failed in its ultimate trial. 
It matters not, that its ruin may be ostensibly traced to the per- 
fidious invasion of the Peninsula, or the presumptuous encounter 
with a Russian winter. Providence, as an accomplished writer 
has beautifully reflected, reserves to itself various means, by which 
the bonds of the oppressor may be broken ; and it is not for human 
Sagacity to anticipate the awful operations of its will. If Napo- 
leon had subjugated the nations of the Peninsula; if he had dic- 
tated a disgraceful peace to Alexander, his projects of universal 
dominion would have remained but half accomplished. In the 
madness of his ambition, new enterprises, each more daring than 
the last, would perpetually have arisen to lure him to his destruc - 
tion. The population of France was utterly inadequate to support 
the interminable drain of a warfare, which, from the very princi- 
ples on which it was conducted, demanded so frightful a consump- 
tion of life; and the first moment of exhaustion, the first check in 
the impetus of victory, come when it might, would still equally 
have been the signal for the recoil of the world’s hatred,—for the 
explosive vengeance of the oppressed and subjugated nations. 
The system failed, as any such system must, for it had in it the 
sure elements of failure: but the sum of human misery which it 
inflicted in its progress, should not the more be forgotten as one 
of the most awful lessons of history ; and it is devoutly to be hoped, 
from the experience of the past, and the growth of constitutional 
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liberty among the people of Europe, that no future despot. will 
ever be permitted to renew a similar career of desolation and 
slaughter. 

We have entered at some length into this part of General Foy’s 
work, which developes, from long personal experience, the real 
spirit of Napoleon’s system, and its influence upon the character of 
his armies, because the whole essay is, beyond all comparison, the 
most important division of his volumes. His chapter on England 
need not detain us so long, for its matter,can of course afford us no 
new information, and it is curious only as exhibiting the judgment 
of a competent, though hostile observer, on the merits of our mili- 
tary institutions, and the characteristics of our troops. Here, 
mingled with some exaggeration, and a strong desire to detract 
from the excellence of our army, in comparison with that of France, 
there is a great deal of truth, and a sufficient measure of just 
eulogy, the more gratifying, because evidently extorted by facts 
from a reluctant witness. He asserts, not altogether without rea- 
son, that our soldiery are inferior in intelligence and activity to the 
French ; and that our officers of all ranks are in general less scien- 
tific, and less occupied with their profession, than the same classes 
of his own nation. The truth, perhaps, is, that we have never 
been, either by genius or passion, by our institutions or habits, so 
exclusively and wholly a military people as the French. But the 
_ public spirit, and the patriotic energy, the indomitable physical 
bravery, the moral intrepidity, the coolness in danger, and the 
contempt of death, which animate all orders of our population,— 
are higher attributes of character, than the mere love of military 
science and glory. 

All these qualities, General Foy unsparingly allows to the British 
nation ; and he also admits, that the British army, with these in- 
herent requisites, was further wrought, during the late wars, to a 
high state of organization; that it already surpasses all others in 
discipline, and in some particulars of internal arrangement ; that 
it proceeds slowly in the career of improvement, but never retro- 
grades. To enable the reader to appreciate the unwillingness of 
these forced admissions, it will not be unamusing to exhibit some 
of the passages in which the author has tempered his praises with 
a splenetic caricature of our national faults. After his confession 
that he knows no troops so well disciplined as the British, he pro- 
ceeds to characterise our soldiery, and contrast them with his 
countrymen ; 


‘The English soldier is stupid and intemperate. A rigid discipline 
turns some of his defects to advantage, and deadens the effect of others. 
His constitution is robust, from the exercises of strength to which his 
youth has been accustomed. His soul is vigorous, because his fatherhas 
told him, and his officers have never ceased repeating to him, that the 
sons of Old England, plentifully replenished with porter, and with roast 
beef, are each of them equal to, at least, any three individuals of the pigmy 
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races which vegetate on the continent of Europe. Although of a sanguine 
complexion, he has no extraordinary ardour; but he stands firm, and 
when seasonably propelled, he keeps marching forward. When in action, 
he neither looks to the right nor to the left. The courage of his co-opera- 
tors does not sensibly add to his own; their discouragement may diminish, 
but will not extinguish his ardour. 

» * * * * 

‘It is impossible not to be struck with the contrast presented by armies 
in their animal economy, and their daily course of life. Behold the French 
battalions arrive at their bivouac, after a long and fatiguing march. As 
soon as the drums have ceased to beat, the knapsacks are placed in a cir- 
ele behind the pilesof arms, and they mark out the ground where the party is 
topass the ‘night. Coats are doffed: covered with nothing but their ca- 


potes, the soldiers run about for the provisions, for the wood, the water, 


and the straw. The fire is lighted; the camp-kettle is soon put on and 
boiling ; trees are brought from the wood, and roughly shaped into posts 
and beams. While the huts are erecting, the air resounds, in a thousand 
places at once, with the blows of the axe, and the shouts of the workmen. 
You might fancy that it was the city of Idomeneus, built by enchantment, 
under the invisible influence of Minerva. While waiting till the meat is 
boiled, our young soldiers, impatient of idleness, are repairing their gaiter- 
straps, examining their cartouch boxes, cleaning and polishing the mus- 
kets. When the soup is ready, it is eaten. If there is no wine, the 
conversation is calm, without being gloomy; and they are not long in 
endeavouring to recover, by a sound sleep, the strength necessary to en- 
counter the next day’s fatigue. If, on the contrary, wine has been pro- 
cured by the scouts who had been sent in search of water, and brought 
into the camp in barrels or skins, the night-watch is prolonged, the mirth- 
inspiring liquor goes round, and the old soldiers relate to the conscripts 
ranged round the fire, the battles in which the regiment has acquired so 
much glory. They still tremble with delight in expressing the transports 
of joy which seized them, when the emperor, whom they thought at a great 
distance, suddenly appeared in front of the grenadiers, mounted on his 
white horse, and followed by his Mameluke. ‘Oh what a defeat we 
should have given the Russians and Prussians, if the regiment on the 
tight had fought like our’s; if the cavalry had been at hand when the 
enemy began to give way; if the general of the reserve had equalled in 
bravery and talent the one who commanded the vanguard! Not one of 
those beggars,---not a man of them would have escaped !” . Sometimes the 
morning drum has beat, and day begun to dawn, before the storytellers 
have finished. Meanwhile, they have frequently moistened their narra- 
live, as may be easily seen by the countenances of the auditory. But the 
intoxication of the French is gay, sparkling, and daring ; it is a foretaste 
to them of the battle and the victory. : 

_ ‘ Turn your eyes to the other camp—look at those weary Englishmen, 
listless, and almost motionless; are they waiting, like the spahis of the 
Turkish armies, for their slaves to fix their tents, and prepare their food ? 
And yet they have only made an exactly measured short march, and have 
arrived before two in the afternoon on the ground where they are to pass 
the night. The bread and meat are brought to them; the sergeant dis 
tributes to them the camp service, and their several tasks; he tells them 
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where they will find the water, the straw, and what trees are to be cut 
down. When the materials are brought, he shows them where each piece 
of wood is to be laid; he scolds the awkward, and punishes the idler. 
The lash is not well adapted to awaken intelligence, as is easily seen by 
the slowness with which the shapeless huts are prepared. Where, then, is 
the industrious and enterprising spirit of that nation, which has taken the 
start of all others in the perfection of the mechanical arts? The soldiers 
have no notion of doing any thing but what they are ordered ; every thin 
that is out of the usual routine, is to them a source of perplexity and dis- 
appointment. Once let loose from discipline (can war be carried on with- 
out frequently relaxing it?) they give themselves up to excesses, at which 
even the Cossacks would be astonished; they get drunk whenever the 
can ; and their drunkenness is cold, apathetical, and deadly. The subor- 
dination of every moment is the sine gua non condition of the existence 
of the English armies. They are not composed of men calculated to enjoy 
abundance with moderation; and they would disband themselves in case 
of scarcity.’—pp. 157—162. 


This is the unfavourable side of the picture: we fear that the 
experience of every British officer must admit, that it is not with- 
out its truth. But turn to the British soldier in action, for the 
nobler spectacle of his qualities: turn to General Foy’s own spirited 
description of the field of Waterloo. 


‘On the day of our disaster, we saw these sons of Albion formed in 
‘square battalions, in the plain between the wood of Hougoumont and the 
village of Mount Saint John. To effect this compact formation, they had 
doubled and redoubled their ranks several times. The cavalry which sup- 
ported them was cut to pieces, the fire of their artillery completely silenced. 
The general and staff officers were galloping from one square to another, 
not knowing where to find shelter. Carriages, wounded men, parks of re- 
serve, and auxiliary troops, were all flying in disorder towards Brussels. 
Death was before them, and in their ranks; disgrace in their rear. In this 
terrible situation, neither the bullets of the imperial guard,—discharged 
almost point-blank,—nor the victorious cavalry of France, could make the 
least impression on the immoveable British infantry. One might have been 
almost tempted to fancy, that it had rooted itself in the ground, but for the 
majestic movement which its battalions commenced some minutes after 
sun-set, at the moment when the approach of the Prussian army apprised 
Wellington, that—thanks to numbers, thanks to the force of inert resist- 
ance, and a reward for having contrived to draw up brave fellows in battle, 


—he had just achieved the most decisive victory of our age.’—pp. 223— 
224. 


In connexion with this last sentence, we are reminded to ob 
serve, that there is no unworthy feeling so conspicuous throughout 
General Foy’s whole work, as his illiberal and malignant depreci 
tion of the transcendant military talents of the Duke of Welling: 
ton. On this point, he indulges in a strain of rancorous, sneering 
invective, which has all the meanness of abusive personality ; and 
the proceeding is the more contemptible from its obvious motivé. 


It is plain, that the qualities which Foy and his companions cannot 
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forgive to his Grace, are precisely those which they are most 
anxious to deny to him: the Duke’s unpardonable offence in their 
eyes is, simply, that he beat all the most celebrated leaders of their 
nation and school. The express and sweeping detraction which 
Foy has made against his military reputation, 1s of a curious na- 
ture. ‘ The officers,’ says he, ‘ who, have returned from the wars 
of Portugal and Spain, while they are loud and unanimous in do- 
ing justice to the prudence and intrepidity of their leader, allow 
him the possession of no quality which eminently distinguishes 
him from the other conspicuous generals of their nation.’ But it 
is not the possession of any one quality of a great captain on which 
the military fame of Wellington will rest: it is on the union and 
concentration in his genius of all the higher faculties of milita 
inspiration. His operations had seldom the rapidity of Napoleon’s 
tactics ; because it was neither his system, nor that of his coun- 
try, to subsist his army by rapine,—to destroy without compunction 
the whole resources of the theatre of war, and to sacrifice the lives 
of his soldiers by thousands and tens of thousands, to the inadequate 
object of a moment. Yet, upon sufficient occasions, he could as- 
tonish even the generals of the French imperial school, by the daring 
enterprise, the secrecy, and the electrical celerity of his marches. 
In the campaign of 1809, he threw his army from Lisbon upon the 
Douro, from the Douro upon the Tagus, with wonderful activity, 
cleared Portugal of its routed invaders in the north, and would 
inevitably have destroyed the army of Victor in the south, if he 
had not been paralysed, at the crisis of success, by the misconduct 
of his Spanish confederate. In the campaign of 18]2, he succes- 
sively captured the distant fortresses of Ciudad Rodrigo and Ba- 
dajos, by two master strokes of generalship; in each case almost 
before his opponent, in superior force, was aware that he had sat 
down under their walls. In 1813, a rapid and mask flank move- 
ment had turned the French defences on the line of the Douro, 
while the enemy imagined that he was still in his winter quarters 
on the frontiers of Portugal. In his battles, as the assailant, his 
onset was as sudden, impetuous, and decisive, as that of Napo- 
leon himself. The promptitude with which he seized the critical 
instant at Salamanca, to quit the defensive, and to break in upon 
the extension of the enemy’s enfeebled line, has rendered his 
order of attack in that battle, one of the most beautiful strate- 
gical lessons, as it ensured also one of the completest victories, of 
ourage. At Vittoria, his assault of a tremendous mountain posi- 
tion was audaciously planned and executed, and its ability justi- 
fied oY a rout of the French army, so total and so general, as to 
have been unexampled since the commencement of the revolu- 
tionary wars. 7 

These achievements are sufficient to prove the Duke of Welling- 
ton in no wise inferior to Napoleon, in the masterly disposition of 
attack, or the rapid operations of an offensive campaign; but it 
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is to be admitted, that the peculiarity of his situation, occasioned 
the more frequent development of talent of an opposite nature, 
For several years the salvation of the Peninsula, and with it, the 
whole of the European continent, hung upon his imperturbable 
rudence, his indefatigable watchfulness, his patient fortitude. 
he campaign of 1810, and especially the retreat to the impregna- 
ble lines of Torres Vedras, would alone immortalise his consum- 
mate ability: but the whole war in Portugal, throughout several 
campaigns, was a Fabian defence. With a force, which was long 
under thirty thousand British, and which it behoved him anxious] 
to husband, he held at bay the vast numerical superiority of the 
enemy, and kept alive the patriotic flame of resistance in the dis. 
heartened population of Spain. Upon this nucleus of British 
troops, he organised the raw levies, and nerved the panic-stricken 
spirit of the Portuguese and Spaniards. By never committing his 
allies against the enemy, except under the most favourable circum. 
stances, he gave them confidence in themselves and in him, and 
taught them to emulate the valour of his own troops; and finally, 
as the crowning proof of the genius and wisdom of his tactics, 
having successfully baffled all the efforts of the best generals who 
were opposed to him, he had no sooner wearied and exhausted their 
strength, and increased his own by his enduring resistance, than 
vigorously assuming the offensive, he drove their armies from one 
end of the Peninsula to the other, forced them through the Pyre- 
nees, and closed his triumphant career in the plains of France. 
Still, as the eulogists of Napoleon have staked his highest repu- 
tation on the direction of an offensive campaign, so we might, on 
the other hand, place the peculiar excellence of our own Great 
Captain in the conduct of a defensive war: here assuredly Buona- 
parte never equalled his rival in talent, or, at least, never (except, 
perhaps, in the short and disastrous campaign of 1814) found the 
opportunity for its equal display. The able conduct, indeed, either 
of offensive or defensive war, will not rest }upon what General 
Foy calls ‘an eminently distinguishing quality,’ but upon the 
varied combinations of military skill. Yet, if we were required to 
name the most rematkable quality of the Duke of Wellington's 
genius, we should cite the opinion which a great authority—the 
greatest authority next to himself among all our military leaders, 
once delivered in our presence,—and point to his astonishing know 
ledge of ground, his intuitive and infallible perception, at a glance, 
of the strong and weak points of a position. This faculty explai 
alike his superiority in defence, his decision, audacity, and invari 
able success in attack ; it is a distinctive type of his strategie 
system as opposed to that of the school of Napoleon :—a syste 
formed not merely, like that of the French leader, for the onsé 
and the victorious career, in recklessness of the wanton expenditure 
of life, of the havock and waste of countries, of the coterie 8 
humanity ; but a system, applicable equally to adverse difficulties, 
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and to brighter prospects; inspiring fortitude, confidence, and 
strength in resistance ; starting forth all powerful, energetic, irre- 
sistible, upon the befitting occasion, and at the well calculated 
moment of assault. 

The incomplete narrative portion of General Foy’s work does 
not, as we have already observed, conduct us through more than 
about one-half of the first year of the Peninsular war. The whole 
of this fragment, small as it is, is extremely valuable, as enabling 
the future historian to compare and reconcile the accounts, which 
the hastile parties have given of the same operations. But, other- 
wise, the often repeated tale of the Spanish insurrection, can here 
in itself possess little novelty, or remaining interest, for the general 
inquirer. One species of information, however, which General 
Foy has supplied, 7s both new, and even important, He has here 
for the tirst time afforded the world a detailed, and doubtless most 
accurate statement,—evidently copied from official returns,—of the 
amount and composition of the French armies, which entered the 
Peninsula before the Ist of June, 1808. They consisted, within a 
fraction, of 117,000 men, divided into five corps-d’armée, under 
Junot, Dupont, Moncey, Bessierés, and Duhesme, with a reserve 
of the imperial guard ; and the numbers which thus crossed the 
Pyrenees were followed, before the 15th of August, by above 
44,000 reinforcements. But the manner in which the invading 
corps were completed is the most remarkable circumstance in the 
muster-roll. General Foy asserts, that this immense force of 
160,000 men, was gathered from the refuse of the imperial armies, 
which ‘ still remained undiminished in the presence of Europe,’ in 
Germany, and on the eastern frontiers of France. 

It is easy to see through the design with which General Foy 
pointedly dwells upon this circumstance : his object, of course, is 
to palliate the disgrace of the French arms, in the capitulations of 
Baylen and Cintra, and in the repulse of the invading armies be- 
hind the Ebro, during the first campaign, by the undisciplined 
levies of the Spaniards. The urgency of the contest afterwards 
compelled Napoleon to pour the flower of his armies into Spain ; 
but the minute items of the ‘official returns which General Foy 
produces, really leaves no room to doubt the fact, of the heteroge- 
neous and inferior composition of the French corps which first in- 
vaded the Peninsula. Both the cavalry and infantry consisted 
principally of provisional regiments, formed from the depdts, and 
filled up with raw conscripts: the cavalry of the fourth, or recruit- 
ing squadrons of the old regiments; the infantry of detachments, 
and sweepings from all quarters, mingled in temporary battalions 
of unequal strength, and discordant disorganisation. The men 
and officers who served in the same ranks, were unacquainted with 
each other ; and there could be no esprit-de-corps,—no proud com- 
munion of acquired glory in such broken fragments. The princi- 
pal leaders and general officers, were, many of them, among the 
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most distinguished and experienced in the imperial school; but 
the troops wanted altogether ‘the consistency and discipline neces. 
sary for great enterprises.’ But this exposure will also suggest 
other reflections than those designed by its author: it will lead us 
to contemplate, with increased astonishment, the rash folly and 
insanity of that grasping ambition, which impelled Napoleon on a 
career, too extensive even for his gigantic power, with materials so 
inadequate and loosely collected, and while the whole real strength 
of his military resources, was barely sufficient for the maintenance 
of his dominion at the opposite extremity of Europe. 

But, to the English reader, the most interesting division of the 
narrative before us, is of course, the history of that brief ‘ campaign 
of twenty days,’ as the author styles it, which commenced with the 
first landing of our army in Portugal, and terminated with the conven- 
tion of Cintra. It is told with great animation, and making some 
allowances for the soreness of defeat, and the usual disingenuous- 
ness of French military writers, with extraordinary regard to truth. 
The enumeration and force of the British troops—details which 
the publicity of all official records in our service, renders very 
easy of access—are given with unimpeachable exactitude: the 
strength of a French army may be veiled with far less possibility of 
detection. General Foy could not overrate the numbers of the 
British troops, without being at once refuted; in his account of 
the battle of Vimeiro, he has certainly laboured to under-rate those 
of the French ; without any gross falsification, but evidently with 
the design of extenuating their defeat. Exclusive of 1600 Portu- 
guese, the British army numbered 17,000 infantry, and 200 
cavalry: this is Foy’s own statement ; and he admits that (p. 512) 
Junot had concentrated 11,500 men for his attack on the British 
position at Vimeiro, exclusive of a brigade which joined him at the 
close of the action. Colonel Jones, in his history of the Peninsular 
war, estimates the force of Junot in the battle at 12,000 infantry, 
and 1200 cavalry; and considering that the French army in Portu- 
gal, which capitulated by the convention of Cintra, still numbered 
full 24,000 men, after all its losses, the disposable force which their 
commander had collected for a general action, could scarcely have 
been so small. Its superiority of above five to one in cavalry, 
must be held to have gone far in counterbalancing its inferior 
strength of infantry: the French artillery was twenty-six pieces; 
ours twenty-four. Yet in the face of his own enumeration, Foy 
asserts, in the next page, that ‘the English outnumbered the 
French in the proportion of two to one!’ 

The French loss, in reference to numbers engaged, was very 
great. Foy states it at 1800 men in killed, wounded, and pr 
soners; that of the British was under 700. Thirteen pieces of 
artillery were taken by the victors: although our author, in the 
same spirit which we have noticed, lets the number pass ynstated, 
and even leaves it doubtful (p. 525). whether the British possessed 
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themselves of guns which had been dismounted and abanduned. 
But the rout of the French army appears by his confession, to 
have been far more complete than our own authorities have sus- 
pected, or represented it. This admission, indeed, is coupled, 
according to his usual temper, with an ungenerous and strange 
attempt to detract from the reputation of the British general. He 
admits that our troops were ‘ skilfully posted and ably directed ; ’ 
but he imputes it as a matter of blame to Sir A. Wellesley, that, 
although his superior officer, Sir H. Burrard, who came up during 
the action, left it to his discretion to improve the victory as he 
thought proper, ‘he suffered the precise moment to escape, at 
which he might have pursued and crushed his enemy.’ Now, as 
the translator has truly observed, if any one circumstance con- 
nected with that battle, is more notorious than another, it is, that 
Sir A. Wellesley did actually propose to pursue the enemy, and 
that Sir Harry Burrard, considering it inexpedient, from his defi- 
ciency in cavalry, and the enemy’s superiority in that force, re- 
fused to adopt the suggestion. The proceedings of the Board of 
Inquiry, which were published at the time, and all the contempo- 
rary and subsequent accounts, afford the clearest evidence of the 
fact, so that it appears quite inconceivable how General Foy could 
possibly have overlooked it. 
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Art. IV. I Promessi Sposi: Storia Milanese del Siecolo XVII., Scoperta 
e Rifatta da Alessandro Manzoni. 3vols. 12mo. Edisione di 
Parigi, fatta su quello di Milano. London: Rolandi. 1827. 


MANzon! was the first writer in Italy, who composed historical 
romance, in the full meaning attached to that appellation. He 
says, in his preface, that an ancient manuscript belonging to one 
who was a contemporary with the event he relates, fell by chance 
into his hands; and that it contained descriptions of manners (the 
truth of which he has ascertained, by examining the records of those 
times), related without order, unconnected, and in the pompous 
style so'characteristic of that age of delirium, in which Dante, 
Petrarcha, Tasso, and Ariosto, were discarded for the extravagant 
compositions of the Chevalier Marino, and the Abbe Achellini. He 
further informs us that in altering the original, he has added to it 
some characters derived from the same source, and that he has 
given more connection and order to the distribution of the 
events, and more purity to the language. Whether the existence 
of this manuscript be real, or a mere invention for the purpose of 
veiling the modesty of the author, it is impossible to ascertain, 
It is sufficient to state, that he has fully succeeded in his object ; 
and that the approbation of the public has in a few months ex- 
hausted three editions of his work. 


The scene of this romance is in Lombardy, and the action is 
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supposed to have taken place in the seventeenth century. Three 
different nations were ‘at that epoch contending for the dominion 
of Italy ;—France, Austria, and Spain. The latter power alone, 
reigned over Lombardy by means of its delegates; but although 
the two other powers were in reality excluded from all participation 
in the government of that country, they were constantly on the 
watch, like famished lions, waiting for a favourable moment to 
spring on their prey and devour it. In the mean time, they seized 
every opportunity of sending their armies into Lombardy, under 
the pretext of supporting the claims of one or other of the petty 
independent states into which Italy had been partitioned, in 
order to ensure its tranquillity and happiness. herever these 
armies passed, they committed the most dreadful devastations, 
under the plea of claiming the rights of hospitality; so that the 
small villages, particularly, were nothing more than wanderin 
tribes, who, at a moment’s notice, hastily collected all their valuables, 
and fled to the mountains, abandoning the remainder of their pro- 

erty, with impotent resignation, to the mercy of their invaders, 

he Austrians who, by their communication with the Ottoman 
provinces, had caught the plague, did not fail in their warlike ex- 
cursions to carry the infection twice into Italy ; doubtless with 
the considerate idea of putting in practice the theories of modern 
economists, by preventing a superabundant population, and keep- 
ing a due proportion between that and the means of subsistence. 
Venice, which was at that time powerful, witnessed the desolation 
and degradation of her neighbours with that stoical indifference, 
which some consider a virtue, and which Montesquieu deems the 
principle ‘of all republics. 

Jt will easily be conceived, that the partizans of the Spanish 
government in Lombardy, were perfectly in unison with this state 
of things. The government was precarious, being contested by 
two distinct parties; outwardly, by the ambition of France, 
and internally, by the sullen discontent of those unreasonable be- 
ings, who would not allow that Philip II. and his successors, 
were all heroes, nearly equal to Marcus Aurelius. A lieutenant- 
governor might each night felicitate himself for having added one 
day more to his reign, without being able to anticipate the events 
of the following day. This state of uncertainty made every one 
regardless of the future. Thevoluntary want of foresight in the ad- 
ministration, and the total want of security for the lower and indus- 
trious classes, necessarily occasioned the inevitable and dreadful 
consequences of famine, public commotions, poverty, and mortality; 
and so filled up the measure cf their woes. Laws were enacted 
which could not be enforced, and vengeance was denounced against 
crimes, without assigning determinate punishments for them. Thus 
the governor exercised an unlimited power of life or death, over the 
people ; he could order a citizen to be imprisoned, or beheaded, at 


his pleasure, without any other formality than that used at Con- 
stantinople. 
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The principles of religious belief existed in the hearts of none 
but the lower classes, who sought from that divine source, the con- 
solation which was denied them on earth. When, either from 
want of power, or other causes, they were exposed to unjust perse- 
cutions, they appealed to ecclesiastical influence to defend them 
from oppression ; and it must be confessed, that the different reli- 
gious orders have never been so benevolent as they were at those 
unfortunate epochs. Most of them were animated with true piety 
and Christain charity ; the mendicant orders particularly, whose 
hearts, uncorrupted by riches, rendered them the protectors and 
consolers of honest indigence. By their influence and their mo- 
rality, they inspired veneration and fear; they relieved the poor, 
reconciled the most inveterate enemies, restored peace in families 
where discord had reigned, and frequently by their interference 


prevented the most fatal disasters. It was for this reason that 


they were so highly considered in those ages, and held that distin- 
guished rank in society which they so highly merited. 

At this epoch, and under all these circumstances, it is that Man- 
zoni has placed the action of his romance, presenting to our view, 
scenes and descriptions that excite the most lively interest. 

Renzo, a young artizan, full of simplicity and vivacity, was be- 
trothed to Lucia, a young female of his own age and rank, who 
had been educated in the strictest principles of morality and reli- 
gion. They had long loved each other, and the day for their 
union had been fixed, when Don Rodrigo, a powerful nobleman, 
living in the same town, became enamoured of the affianced bride. 
He laid a bet with a young libertine friend of his, that he would 
succeed in forcing Lucia away from her lover; and in order to ac- 
complish this villainous plan, he sent two of his satellites, armed 
with poignards, to the curate of the village, to order him not to 
perform the marriage ceremony between Renzo and Lucia. The 
curate was such as was frequently found in small villages, a wor- 
thy, inoffensive man, but weak, and easily intimidated; he was 
besides well convinced, that to disobey the order of Don Rodrigo, 
was to doom himself inevitably to the poignard of the assassin. 
Irresolute and wavering between his duty and the danger that 
attended the performance of it, he experienced the greatest agita- 
tion, and lamented the unhappy fate that placed him in such a 
distressing situation. Timidity at length conquered: he delayed 
the solemnization of the marriage under various pretexts, in 
order to gain time; but Renzo, with his usual keen vivacity, 
Soon discovered the real motive of this delay. Desolation and 
grief soon overwhelmed this unfortunate family, who not only saw 
that union endangered, which had promised so much happiness, 
but found themselves the object of persecution to a powerful vil- 
lain, whose life was marked with every crime that could disgrace 
human nature. It occurred to Lucia’s mother, that if they could 
get secretly married, they “~w escape from the impending misery 
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that awaited them from so inveterate an enemy, by removing to 
some distant country, and maintaining themselves by their indus- 
try. This thought brought on another, which was to endeavour to 
get them married by a subterfuge. A custom prevailed in those 
days, which, although most singular, was sanctioned by long usage 
and public opinion. To render a marriage legitimate, it was 
sufficient for the parties to appear with two witnesses before the 
curate, under any pretence whatever, and to declare themselves 
man and wife. Renzo applauded this idea with all the warmth. 
of his character, but Lucia, whose religious scruples and ideas of 
morality were more delicate, refused her consent to what she con- 
sidered a culpable falsehood. She wished to consult her confessor, 
Father Christoforo, a venerable capuchin, whose whole life had been 
devoted to the protection of innocence in distress. He uniforml 

supported by his countenance and advice, the feeble against the 
oppression of the powerful: and he was peculiarly grieved at the 
imminent danger to which this unfortunate and virtuous girl was 
exposed. Determined, at first, to try persuasive measures with an 
enemy so powerful, he presented himself before Don Rodrigo; feigned 
to believe, that those who had threatened the curate, had done Don 
Rodrigo an injustice, by falsely using his name in that disgraceful 
business, and humbly entreated that he would interpose his autho- 
rity in favour of this injured family, and silence those scandalous 
reports so injurious to his character. Don Rodrigo not only received 
him with contempt, but drove hin from his presence, highly in- 
censed at being unmasked by the pious zeal of the worthy capu- 
chin. He ordered his ruffians to carry off Lucia the same night, 
and convey her to his castle. Jucia’s mother in the mean time, 
on hearing of the ill success of the capuchin with Don Rodrigo, 
was more than ever determined to put the plan into execution, 
and to get the lovers married by stratagem. The unfortunate 
Lucia, urged by the despair of Renzo, who threatened to destroy 
himself, and hoping after their marriage to escape from a country 
where she was threatened with such pressing danger, at length 
consented; but both their designs were defeated at the same 
moment. The curate, whom terror had rendered cautious, sus- 
pected the subterfuge in time to guard against it. He suddenly 
threw a piece of tapestry over Lucia’s head, the moment she was 
going to pronounce the declaration they had agreed upon. He 
silenced her by his vociferations, ran to the window of his apart- 
ment and called for assistance, being convinced, that had she 
pronounced the fatal sentence, it would have doomed him to 
destruction. At the sudden alarm of the curate, some persons 
ran to the church, and rang the bells to summon the people, as if 
an assassin were to be pursued. The whole village was in commo 
tion. The inhabitants ran from all parts to learn the cause of If, 
and during the confusion, the unfortunate couple, favoured by the 
darkness of the night, sought a refuge in the environs of the 
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village, at the convent of Father Christoforo. In the mean time, 
the emissaries of Don Rodrigo having proceeded to Lucia’s house, 
burst open the door of her apartment, and not finding her there, 
on hearing the popular commotion, concluded that it was directed 
against themselves, and made a hasty retreat. 

The good capuchin, who knew nothing of what had passed in 
the viliage, was overjoyed to see the lovers arrive in safety. He 
had been waiting for them at the door of the convent, which had 
been left open for the purpose. He earnestly advised them to quit 
the place immediately, and to travel separately in different direc- 
tions, until the storm was subsided, and gave them letters of 
recommendation to some good friars of his acquaintance. Renzo 
walked towards Milan, and Lucia, with her mother, towards 
another town not far distant, all overwhelmed with grief, and still 
trembling with terror at the perils from which they had so miracu- 
lously escaped. 

Don Rodrigo, enraged at the failure of his detestable enterprise, 
breathed nothing but the most cruel revenge against the worthy, 
but unfortunate, Father Christoforo, whom, by his machinations, he 
caused to be expelled from his convent, under the pretext of send- 
ing him to Romagna to preach, during Lent. 

Renzo had unfortunately arrived at Milan during a popular 
insurrection, occasioned by a scarcity with which that town had 
been visited for some months previously. Having rather indis- 
creetly mixed among the populace, he was taken up as one of the ’ 
ringleaders ; but, fortunately, escaping from his gaolers, he took 
refuge in the house of his cousin, who resided in Milan. Don 
Rodrigo being informed of this event, took advantage of it, in or- 
der to obtain a decree of confiscation and banishment against 
Renzo; thus dooming him to poverty and exile. Lucia was re- 
ceived into a convent of nuns, under the protection of a young 
princess. 

Don Rodrigo, well aware that an attempt to force his way into 
such an asylum would be useless, had recourse to another power- 
ful villain, who promised to put him in possession of Lucia. This 
personage was a prince, whose name has not been handed down to 
us, but whose existence is not imaginary. By his undaunted cou- 
tage, his immense riches, his powerful connexions abroad, and the 
rufians whom he employed in the interior, he had rendered him- 
self the scourge and terror of the surrounding provinces. Nothing 
Seemed beyond his power to accomplish. When any atrocious 
crime was to be committed, he never failed to perpetrate it, in 
order to display the extent of his power, and the sovereign con- 
tempt in which he held public opinion. By these means, and 
according to his promises, he succeeded in forcing Lucia from the 
Convent, and had her conveyed to his castle. But when he beheld 
his victim struggling in the agonies of death, and heard from 
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her cries of despair that would have created pity in the breast of 
@ savage, his hitherto cruel and remorseless heart, for the first 
time, was touched with compassion. The sight of her sufferings 
awakened his mind. to the most bitter recollections, and kindled 
in his breast a spark of humanity. He appeared to be at length 
satiated with that load of guilt, the excess of which crushed him 
to the earth. When repentance first takes possession of a heart, 
torn by agonising pangs of remorse, the most trifling impulse will 
sometimes restore it to virtue. This prodigy was accomplished by 
the persuasive eloquence of the virtuous and respectable Cardinal 
Borromeo, archbishop of Milan, who happened then to be visitin 
his diocese, for the purpose of regulating the different churches, 
The repentant and converted prince, instead of sending Lucia, as 
he had promised, to Don Rodrigo, restored her to liberty, and be- 
stowed on her and her mother the most liberal presents. He then 
placed her under the protection of an illustrious family at Milan, 
in order to put her beyond the reach of any future attempt of Don 
Rodrigo, who was thus once more foiled in his detestable expecta- 
tions. 

The Austrians, in the mean time, who had entered Italy, in order 
to attack the Piedmontese, wherever they passed, carried with 
them devastation and pillage, and afterwards the plague, which 
also contaminated all Lombardy. These two facts are historical. 
Renzo had caught the infection at Bergamo, and having the 
good fortune to recover, he resolved to seek his beloved Lucia, 
whom, after so long a separation, he had entirely lost sight of; 
nor did he know where she resided. He concluded that, during 
the present calamities, he might shew himself, without being 
exposed to a renewal of the unjust persecution which had been 
directed against him. He began his journey with a heart tor- 
tured by the contending pangs of hope and fear. He arrived in 
his native country, where he learnt that Lucia was at Milan ; but 
he could not discover whether she was living or dead, as all com- 
munication with that town was forbidden, on account of the plague. 
After the most persevering researches, he found her in the lazaretto, 
where, having caught the infection, she had been conveyed, ac- 
cording to the orders of the government, during that calamity. 
She was now convalescent, and he had her removed by the advice 
of Father Christoforo, who had been called in, with some other 
brothers of his order, to assist the dying. Here this truly pious 
and philantropic being afterwards lost his life, in alleviating 
the sufferings of his fellow creatures. The lovers were married, 
and established themselves at Bergamo. Don Rodrigo could no 
longer interrupt their happiness. Having caught the infection, he 
expired in agonising convulsions, resigning his tortured soul on @ 
heap of straw, at the door of the lazaretto, where thousands of 


victims, of all ranks, were incessantly struggling in the agonies ‘of 
death. 
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This story, which in itself is simple, has been greatly embel- 
lished by Manzoni. He has added to it a number of interesting 
details, striking situations, and some very beautiful episodes. The 
portraits of the good capuchin, of the reclaimed prince, the young 
and illustrious nun, and of Cardinal Borromeo, are drawn with that 
energetic force, which denotes the hand of a master, thoroughly 
acquainted with human nature. His descriptions of the devastations 
occasioned by the incursions of foreign armies into Italy, and of the 
horrible effects of the pestilence that succeeded their passage through 
that afflicted country, are drawn with a brilliancy of style, which 
cannot be eanial The faithful picture which he gives of the 
morals, customs, prejudices, superstitions, and manners of that 
epoch, are strictly adherent to nature, and justified by all the his- 
torical writers of those days. The characters of the lovers are re- 
presented with that simplicity suitable to their humble sphere : 
nor do they, even in their habits and opinions, deviate from it, or 
exceed the limits which their humble and virtuous education had 
assigned tothem. The most comic descriptions are sometimes fol- 
lowed by others that inspire the most horrible sensations, depict- 
ing crimes revolting to human nature. The style is pure, rapid, 
elegant, ingenuous, and unaffected ; interspersed with salutary 
maxims of morality, which are conveyed with so much natural 
simplicity, that they seem to rise spontaneously to the mind of the 
reader. Although the description of the plague may, perhaps, be 
thought too minute, it is nevertheless detailed in a masterly man- 
ner. In short, this romance is worthy of being translated into 
every language, as an indispensable appendix to the political his- 
tory of Italy in the seventeenth century. 





Art. V. A Brief Notice of some Ancient Coins and Medals, as illus- 
trating the progress of Christianity. By the Rev. R. Walsh, L.L.D. 
M.R.1.A., &c. 12mo. pp. 36. London: Littlewood & Green. 1827. 


THE contempt in which Christian coins are held by professed 
medalists, seems to have been a principal cause why they have not 
been made subservient to the purposes of history; though there 
are none that contain more striking allusions to the important 
events, which occurred at the period when they were struck. But 
they were considered of a quality so deteriorated, that few thought 
it worth their while to collect them. Pinkerton says, that these, 
with Jewish coins, are so utterly barbarous, that they are a dis- 
grace to a cabinet; and Mionnet, the great standard of medallic 
orthodoxy, who has undertaken to fix the present value of heathen 
coins, has omitted to notice, with very few exceptions, any coins 
since Christianity became the recognised religion of the fen 
empire; as if they then became of no value, and were utterly un- 
worthy of notice. This affected contempt enabled the author to 
make a larger collection of those despised remains of antiquity 
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than he could otherwise have hoped for; and from this collection 
he has selecied a few to illustrate some facts, in the early pro- 
gress of Christianity, which do not seem the less important, because 
the impression on the coin may be rude, or the coin itself not 
difficult to procure. 

The events of the lower empire, and the ecclesiastical history 
connected with them, seem to have been subjects as much despised 
by the historian, as the coins by the medalist; and no English 
writer of any celebrity undertook, till lately, to enlighten that 
obscure period, though the events which it comprised were of such 
deep interest to mankind—Christianity struggling for existence, 
and winning its way through the world, amid the fiery trials and 
tremendous persecutions which threatened its total extinction. Gib- 
bon at length undertook to dispel the mists which hung over that 
ao by his splendid History of the Decline and Fall of the 

oman Empire; but it is deeply to be deplored that his prejudices 
against Christianity, have rendered him an unfair reporter, and 
that he has endeavoured, on all occasions, to throw doubts on the 
veracity of the Christian historians, and to insinuate into the minds 
of others that contempt for their details, which he makes no 
scruple to evince was impressed upon his own. An attempt is 
made in the essay to convict Gibbon in some important particu- 
lars, and to establish the veracity of the Christian writers, bya 
comparison of the inseriptions found on marble, with the impressions 
on the coins ; with what success we shall see by a reference to 
particulars. | 

The series consists of one medal and twelve coins, of whose rarit 
or value there is no estimation made; even the metal of which 
they are composed is not mentioned, except generally, that they are 
of gold, silver, bronze, or brass. The Essay, adverting merely to 
the impression, and its supposed historical allusion, any other notice 
would be irrelevant. There are four inscriptions in Greek and 
Latin, which are intended to illustrate the coins. 

The first is a medal of Hebrew origin, having an inscription in 
that language, implying that ‘‘ the Messiah came in peace, and 
being made the light of man, he lived.” It was supposed to have 
been struck by the early Jewish converts to Christianity, and worn 
by the my Christians as an amulet, or pious memorial of their divine 
master. This origin, however, is disputed, and adhuc sub judice 
lis est. It is first mentioned by Theseus Ambrosius, about the 
time of Julius II., in a work of great rarity, not to be found in 
the British Museum, and of which a copy was accidentally dis- 
covered a few years ago in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. 
After him it is described by Waserus, Alstedius, Holtingerns, 
Waggenseil, Leusden and others. Notwithstanding this, Jobert, 
a French medalist, says, ‘‘ quoi que elle eit pai étre faite pat 
quelque juif converti au Christianisme est cependant une de 
les medailles, dont les curieux ne doivent faire aucun etat.” But, 
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assuredly, what has been a subject of interest and inquiry to the 
learned of Europe for more than three centuries, must be of con- 
siderable value to the curious. As alluding to the first great event 
of Christianity, the resurrection, it is placed first in the series. 

The next is a coin not in the collection of the author, but it 
seemed to him so exceedingly interesting and curious, that he 

rocured a fac simile from one in the collection of the King of 
ta to illustrate the Essay. It was struck by Diocletian, to 
commemorate the total extinction of Christianity. It represents 
Jupiter striking down a prostrate figure, with serpent-like feet, 
with his thunderbolt, ‘‘ quo centimanum dejecerat igne Typhcea,” 
the same weapon with which he had struck down the Titans, who 
had equally, but as vainly, strove to dispossess him of heaven. This 
coin is accompanied by a similar one, which was made by Diocle- 
tian’s colleague, Maximian, on the same occasion, and represents 
the same thing—Jupiter striking down and trampling on the pros- 
trate figure of Christianity : these coins are accompanied by the 
following inscriptions. 


DIOCLETIANVS IOVIVS ET 
MAXIMIAN: HERCVLEVS 
CHS: AVG: 
AMPLIFICATO PER ORIENTEM ET OCCIDENTEM 
IMP: ROM: 
ET 
NOM: CHRISTIANORVM 
DELETO QVI 
REMP : EVER 
TEBANT. 


DIOCLETIAN: C#S: 
AVG : GALERIO IN ORI 
ENTE SVPERS 
TITIONE CHRIST: 
VBIQVE DELETA ET CVL 
TV DEOR: PROPAGATO. 


_ Now, it was a great object with Gibbon, to represent the suffer- 
ings of the early Christians from the heathens, as comparatively 
trifling when compared with the sufferings which they afterwards in- 
flicted on one another. He therefore reduces the lives sacrificed 
in ten years, in the whole Roman empire, to something under two 
thousand persons; affecting to discredit altogether the general 
statements of the ecclesiastical historians, and the particular ac- 
counts of Eusebius, who affirmed, that from sixty to one hundred 
were put to death every day in the province of Thebais alone. 
Here, then, are the proofs in brass and marble, of the veracity of 
the Christian writers. It appears from them, not only that the 
exterminating decrees were acted on, but that they were acted on 
with such unrelenting and effectual vigour, that coins were struck 
to commemorate the complete triumph of heathenism, and inscrip- 
tions set up to record the total extirpation of Christianity ; import- 
ing that not only the superstition, but the very name of Christian, 
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was every where blotted out from the face of the earth. These 
inscriptions are preserved in the important works of the learned 
antiquary Gruterus, and it is remarkable that Gibbon, who quotes 
him for other cotemporary inscriptions, takes no notice of these. 
The next coin displays the almost miraculous revival of Chris- 
tianity, alluding to Constantine’s conviction by the vision which 
he saw, or fancied he saw, in the sky, and his establishment of 
Christianity, for the first time, as the accredited and recognised 
religion of the empire. It represents Constantine holding in his 
hand the Labarum or Christian standard, which Eusebius affirms 
he made on the spot where he had seen his vision, having the 


monogram y Chi and Rho, the initials of Christ, marked in the 


_ centre ; and he is standing and planting it on the prow of a galley, 


a ship being the common metaphorical emblem by which the 
Roman state was designated. 

The next coin alludes to the schisms which now divided the 
Christian church, and which Gibbon loves to exaggerate. Though 
the Arian heresy had just before been condemned by the council 
of Nice, called by Constantine, yet it is affirmed that his own 
son, the Emperor Constantine, was a heretic and a deserter from 
the doctrine of the Trinity; but whatever his private opinion 
might be, he certainly acknowledged it in public; for here is his 
coin, on which he has placed, from the Revelations, alpha and 
omega on each side of the monogram of Uhrist, to intimate his belief 
of his identity with God, in having the same attribute of eternity. 

The next are coins of Julian, the apostate. As deserting the 
doctrines of Christianity he naturally became the object of Gib- 
bon’s praise, and there is no character in his history which he 
seems to dwell on with more pleasure and satisfaction than that of 
the sage, unprejudiced philosopher, Julian; but it should appear 
from his coins that, whatever other qualities he might possess, 
philosophy, and absence of weakness and superstition, were not 
among the number. As his immediate predecessors evinced their 
belief by the emblems on their coins, so did Julian. He erased 
all allusions to the Christian religion, and he replaced them not 
merely with Roman, but Egyptian idols. One of the coins re- 
egos Apis, the Egyptian bull, surmounted with stars, to intimate 

is divinity. This idol, which had led the Israelites astray, the 
inhabitants of Antioch in particular, were greatly shocked that 
Julian should adopt, and they accordingly reproached him with it. 
The other represents the dog Anubis, which the very Romans, 
with all their superstition in the time of Augustus, were ashamed of. 

The next alludes to a very important event, indeed, the re-esta- 
blishment of Christianity by Jovian, after Julian’s death. When 
elected emperor, he displayed again the Labarum or Christian 
standard, which Julian had laid aside, and ordered his army to 
adept it as their banner. This historical fact is strikingly dis- 
played upon his coin. The emperor is represented on horseback, 
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followed by a banner surmounted by a cross, and inscribed with 
the monogram of Christ, which a soldier is bearing before him, 
and to which he is earnestly pointing. Connected with this is 
an inscription, copied from a temple still standing in the island of 
Corfu, erected by Jovian, of which an erection, in its present 
state, is given as a frontispiece; and it is remarkable that no 
account of this temple, or inscription, appears to have ever been 
published before by any of the various tourists who have visited 
the island; as if the circumstance of their being Christian had 
made them unworthy of any notice, though they seem sufficiently 
classical. 

From the time of Jovian no effort was made to abolish Chris- 
tianity, though it was attempted to revive heathenism, a cir- 
cumstance to which the next coin alludes. The senates at Rome 
wished to re-erect the altar of Victory ; they were resisted by the 
Emperor Theodosius, who, at the same time, suppressed the 
adoration of Egyptian idols. This circumstance he commemorates 
on his coin. The globe was a common emblem of the Roman 
emperors, who surmounted it with a Victory. But Theodosius 
having refused the visionary deity an altar, displaced her also from 
the globe, and supplied her place, for the first time, with a cross, 
intimating that from henceforth Christianity should be the religion 
of the whole world, and this was the origin of the ball and cross 
which we saw at the last coronation, and which other Christian 
monarchs, as well as the King of England, use at this day on 
similar occasions. 

The next coin commemorates the formation of what is partially 
called the Greek cross, which differs from the Latin in this, that 
it represents the three crosses at the Crucifixion: that of our 
Saviour in the middle, and those of the malefactors at each side. 
This form of the cross the modern Greeks are so attached to, that 
they have inscribed it on all their standards. It was devised by 
Justinian, on whose coin it first appears. 

The introduction of images into Christian churches of the 
Eastern empire now commenced, and the emperors, to recommend 
the practice, placed them on the reverse of their coins. The first 
monarch on whose coin they appeared, was Justinian Rhinometus. 
His coin, with the image of Christ, is the next in the series. 

The one which succeeds is that of Leo, with his son Copronimus, 
and alludes to the reformation now begun in the Greek church, 
from which the images were removed, as they were also from the 
coins of the empire, and replaced by the head of the reigning 
monarchs. At this time a sect called Iconoclasts, or Image- 
breakers, went about, and like Cromwell’s puritans and Knox's 
reformers, destroyed or defaced every monument of ancient art, as 
superstitious emblems; and this Christian zeal, no less than Turkish 
barbarism, has left Constantinople at this day with scarce a vestige 
of ancient art remaining. The odium excited by this fanaticism 
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was so strong, that Leo thought it necessary to explain his object. 
He caused to be sculptured in the front of his brazen palace, the 
representation of the Cross, and accompanied it with an inscription 
which is yet extant, and which has been thus transcribed :— 





‘«¢ The Emperor cannot endure that Christ should be sculptured, a 
mute and lifeless image graven on earthly materials. But Leo and his 
son Contantine have at their gates engraved the thrice blessed repre- 
sentation of the cross, the glory of believing monarchs.”’ 








The last coin in the series exhibits the end of the reformation. 
John Tremiscos found, among some Bulgarian spoils, the image of 
the Virgin, and brought it to the city in triumph, where he placed 
it in the churches, and on his coins. She is represented with 
expanded hands, and her head encircled by a glory. It appears 
that this emanation, which in modern times 1s confined exclusively 
to saints, was formerly adopted by the profane; several of the 
emperors having placed it round their heads on their coins, where 
it seemed to be.a modification of the rayed crown; but from this 
time it was first appropriated as a mark of peculiar sanctity, and 
so it has since continued. 





Art. VI The Union of Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting ; exem- 
plified by a Series of Illustrations, witk Descriptive Accounts of the 
House and Galleries of John Soane, Professor of Architecture in the 
Royal Academy. By John Britton, F.S.A. 4to. pp. 60. 37. 3s. and 
27. 2s. London: Longman & Co. 1827. 


Tus is a book of much curiosity and some value; not only as a 
description of Mr. Soane’s remarkable house, and the treasures of 
antiquity and art, of which it is the appropriate receptacle ; but 
also as suggesting many pleasing and useful ideas for the embel- 
lishment oF domestic architecture. In this latter respect, Mr. 
Britton’s volume is rendered in some measure a brief dissertation 
upon a subject of elegant taste, which has been too much neglected 
among us. The ingenious arrangement, and graceful decoration 
of the interior of private houses, is naturally the last branch of ar- 
chitectural study, which arrives at perfection in any country; and 
the general mind of a nation must have been thoroughly imbued 
with a passion for the refinements of art, before they are brought 
home by every man’s feelings to his domestic retreats. 

That this should be a desirable climax to the progress of civili- 
zation and wealth, can scarcely, we presume, admit of much 
doubt. The growth of luxury is a favorite topic of declamatory 
cant; but as, wherever there is public wealth, luxury must infal- 
libly follow, it is surely better, that its indulgence should be made 
as far as possible intellectual, rather than be left wholly sensual 
and coarse. The days of rude simplicity, and its concomitant 
virtue—if indeed the union ever subsisted but in the poet’s fancy— 
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are long since past; and in our advanced state of society, the cul- 
tivation of the fine arts opens, next to the occupations of literature, 
the most innocent sources of mental amusement. In a climate 
which compels us to seek our social relaxations and happiness 
within our dwellings, the improvement of interior architecture 
becomes also of the more importance, nor should the commodious 
disposition, and appropriate embellishment of our houses, neces- 
sarily demand any extravagant expenditure. These objects are 
not attainable only by wealth ; but are equally within the reach 
of all persons of moderate income. By the hand of ingenuity and 
taste, much may be effected, even in a confined space, and with 
very limited means; and here elegant arrangement may be made 
true economy ; since the simplest forms, and most unambitious 
ornaments are capable of affurding more delight than costly, but 
meretricious decoration. Our national character is eminently 
domestic ; and this salutary tendency of our habits, cannot fail to 
be strengthened by whatever enhances the attraction of our fire- 
sides. There seems, moreover, a natural association between 
purity of mind and tasteful pursuits ; and the familiar communion 
with the beautiful and the chaste in art, harmonizes at least with 
the beautiful and the chaste in the moral affections and feelings. 
The study of artistical elegance has a kindred spirit with the ‘iy. 
ence of that feminine virtue and accomplishment, which form the 
living charm, the grace, and the holiness of our English houses ; 
and it is well that the rational pleasures of taste should be.insepa- 
rably interwoven with the higher and more heart-felt enjoyments 
of our domestic lives. . 

There is nothing more likely to encourage improvement in our 
domestic architecture, than such practical examples as Mr. Soane 
has afforded in his own house, and the publication of such illus- 
trative works as the volume before us. It is not among the larger 
residences of our aristocracy, that specimens of architecture are to 
be sought for lessons of general utility. In the great country 
mansions of the nobility, where freedom of range and extent of 
space have been easily commanded, the less necessity has been 
felt for ingenuity in arrangement ; and they generally exhibit only 
a succession of rooms, of magnificent dimensions, but spread out 
en suite in the same tiresome right line, with no effort at variety of 
combination or picturesque contrivance. In the interior construc- 
tion of the apartments themselves, originality of design has seldom 
been attempted: here architecture, as Mr. Britton correctly 
remarks, is suffered to ‘ hold but a subordinate rank, and to rich 
hangings and draperies, with expensive and fashionable furniture, 
they are chiefly indebted for their effect. Vivid colours rather than 
beautiful forms, manufactures rather than art, constitute their 
attractions. The upholsterer and the decorateur have evidently 
contributed more to their fascination than the architect.’ 

These mansions on a great scale, even if more remarkable for 
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internal taste, would be too large ever to furnish examples appli- 
cable to general purposes of domestic architecture ; but there are a 
few ‘ middle-sized houses’ of individuals, and especially in the 
metropolis, which are well calculated to afford models at once of 
ingenious arrangement, and suitable ornament for the dwellings of 
the private gentry and middle orders of the country. We trust 
that Mr. Britton, with the industry and enterprise for which he 
has made his name proverbial in graphic illustration, will be 
induced to follow up the new course that he has opened in this 
volume. It is not so much the history of antiquarian museums 
and cabinets of art that is wanted, as the description of a few 
houses of moderate proportions which, from their mingled conve- 
nience and taste, are most worthy of being studied and imitated 
with different modifications of circumstance. A work thus illus- 
trating half a dozen good examples, and deducing from them 
general principles of contrivance and embellishment, would be 
extremely serviceable both to professional students and lovers of 
art: it might be contained in a single quarto with plates, and 
would, we are persuaded, have a gradual and beneficial influ- 
ence on the comfort and elegance of our domestic architec- 
ture. 

The avowed object of our author in the present work, is to ex- 
emplify and recommend the ‘ union of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting,’ in the dwellings of private individuals, of sufficient 
wealth. This idea seems borrowed, though without any acknow- 
ledgment, from an often cited passage in Sir Henry Wootton ; or, 
at least it is as old as the writings of that English worthy: “ every 
man’s proper mansion, house and home,” says Wootton, “ being 
the theatre of his hospitality, the seat of self-fruition, the comfor- 
table part of his own life, the noblest of his son’s inheritance, a 
kind of private princedom ; nay, to the possessors thereof, an 
epitome of the whole world, may well deserve by these attributes, 
according to the degree of the masters, to be decently and delight- 
fully adorned. . For which end, there are two arts attending an 
architecture, like two of her principal gentlewomen, to dress and 
trim their mistress—picture and sculpture.” 

Whatever may be thought of the relative precedency, which is 
thus quaintly assigned to the three arts, Mr. Britton has here 
chosen a very pleasing example of their union. Mr. Soane’s 
house itself, his museum of architectural and sculptured antiqul- 
ties, and his small cabinet of pictures, form altogether, perhaps 
the most valuable and complete compendium of art, within a rea- 
sonable scale, which any private individual, in this or any other 
country, can produce at the present day. The house, which 1s 
situated in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, is composed, in fact, out of three 
originally distinct and adjoining houses; Nos. 12, 13 and 14, 
though it appears from the square, to be bounded by the small 
centre front of No. 13, which forms a three-arched screen or pot- 
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tico. It is, of course, difficult to give any clear idea of the inge- 
nious arrangement of the interior without the assistance of a plan ; 
but the part of the ground floor, which has principally occupied 
Mr. Britton’s attention, may be described as somewhat corres- 
ponding in shape to the letter T, with the base of the letter to the 
front. A side entrance with vestibule and staircase, two principal 
rooms, or rather one, divided only by pendant arches and forming 
a library and eating room ; a breakfast room ; a dressing closet 
and cabinet study; and a cortile or interior court, which affords 
the principal light to three of these apartments, occupy the stem of 
the letter: a length only of about sixty feet by thirty-four in 
breadth. The top of the letter, which terminates this range at 
right angles, and extends across the whole back of the three 
houses—about seventy-six feet by twenty-two in breadth, consti- 
tutes the museum or galleries of art. All this range is of various 
elevation, lighted principally by domes or lanthorns, and roof win- 
dows, and not only occupying, in fact, to the extent of its hori- 
zontal space, the basement, and ground floors, but rising through 
the whole height of the original houses. Mr. Britton’s subject, 
therefore, like Mr. Soane’s house itself, may be separated, though 
he has not so divided it, into two distinct parts; the description of 
the architect’s dwelling apartments ; and that of the galleries 
which have been expressly appropriated for the display of his beau- 
tiful collection of art. This twofold order of illustration is not 
perhaps a point of any great moment in a work of the kind ; but 
we cannot help thinking, that it would have been by far a more 
natural and useful arrangement of the contents of Mr. Britton’s 
volume, than the unmethodical manner which he has adopted, of 
mingling details of domestic architecture, with those of the con- 
struction of a professed museum. 

As an example of the former kind—of domestic architecture— 
the interior of Mr. Soane’s house certainly appears from the letter- 
press description, the ground plan, and the elevations which ac- 
company it, fully to justify Mr. Britton’s eulogium, that more 
elegant taste, ingenuity, and commodious disposition, were never 
exemplified within the same space. For the details of the arrange- 
ment and contrivance, we must be content to refer our artistical 
readers to the volume itself: but to give a general idea of the 
house, it is sufficient to declare that, although apparently adapted 
merely for spectacle and display, it evidently contains ' every 
accommodation and comfort for a small family. It is to be 
regretted, that Mr. Britton has confined his description chiefly to 
the ground floor, consisting of the eating-rooms, library, &c., 
which we have noticed. It appears that there are two drawing- 
rooms on the first floor, of which we should have been glad to have 
had graphic elevations, and a more particular account than our 
author has given. He merely observes, that ‘they keep up the 

same character, and continue the same sentiment, that belongs to 
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the lower apartments ;’ but considering how much taste Mr, 
Soane has exhibited in the latter, we could wish that the illustrator 
Kad also given the details of the architectural proportions and 
ornaments of these upper rooms. [ven the arrangement of the 
sleeping apartments might have furnished some useful hints, ag 
well as the disposition of the kitchens and offices :—all, in the 
study of the comfort, health, and convenience of a family, objects 
of attention and judicious contrivance by no means to be despised, 
‘and indeed of the most indispensable importance. But these Mr, 
Britton has entirely omitted in his description. 

By far the most usefu/, and in an architectural point of view, 
the most interesting part of Mr. Britton’s volume, is the introduc- 
tory chapter which, as a commentary on the principles of construc- 
tion and embellishment displayed in Mr. Soane’s house, should 
have followed, rather than have preceded the descriptive portion 
of the work. ‘This chapter, which is entitled ‘ remarks on design, 
arrangement, and decoration, principally as relating to interior 
architecture, and its embellishments—painted glass, mirrors, orna- 
ments, &c.’ is filled with a mass of valuable though desultory 
observation. On general internal arrangement, Mr. Britton points 
out how much pleasing effect may be produced by increased atten- 
tion in varying the form of apartments. It is surprising how little 
this has been attempted in ordinary English houses. Even an 
extensive and otherwise imposing suite of large apartments, if of 
the same size and shape, have a monotonous and wearisome effect; 
while on the other hand, a diversity of form offers a source of 
agreeable relief and surprise. Here there is considerable oppor- 
tunity for the display of invention and contrivance. ‘ Circular 
and octagonal plans,’ says our author truly, ‘may be made very 
beautiful ; and apartments thus constructed, admit of great variety 
of character, not only from their style of decoration, but from 
their greater or lesser extent ; from the manner in which they are 
lighted ; from the form of the ceilings, and from their height being 
more or less than their diameters. Even triangular plans, the 
acute angles being cut off so as to render them unequal hexagons, 
may in some circumstances be adopted with a good effect, espe- 
eially if the lesser sides be filled up with mirrors. It might natu- 
rally be imagined that the segment of a circle must be any thing 
but an agreeable shape for a room, yet the library at Ickworth, the 
seat of the Marquis of Bristol, which is of this form, the ends 
being cut off, as it were, by columns, isa most elegant and pleasing 
apartment.’ 

On decoration, we have some tasteful suggestions for the use, 
the appropriate harmonious combination, and the judicious con- 
trast of colouring. ‘In the selection of colours and tints, whether 
for the walls, columns, draperies, ceilings, &c., there is room for 
endless variety ; and by skilful management in this respect, by 
various shades of the same colour, great richness may be attained 
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with a pleasing chasteness, and unity without monotony. Even 
where strong contrasts of colour are admitted, there must be some 
principle of harmony adopted, or the result will be any thing but 
pleasing. Mosses of dark colour may occasionally be employed 
to produce an effect equivalent to that of positive shadow. The 
colours and materials of doors, and the various modes of pannel- 
ing and decorating them, form essential considerations for interior 
decoration ; and afford an opportunity for the architect to diversify 
these features according to the particular character of the several 
apartments. In vestibules, corridors, and galleries, ‘bronzed doors 
have a classical appearance. These, again, may be either pan- 
nelled or merely studded: the doors to the picture gallery and 
vestibule, in Mr. Soane’s house, are of the latter description, and 
must be allowed to constitute tasteful features in internal archi- 
tecture.’ The employment of painted ceilings, Mr. Britton 
strongly, and we think justly, deprecates, as generally in bad taste. 
He here ridicules the exhibition of ‘ figures sprawling about in 
clouds,’ or groups which threaten to fall on the heads of the spec- 
tators; and he maintains that ceilings should always present a 
strictly architectural character. But he appears, after some exam- 
ples afforded by Mr. Soane’s constructions, very much to admire 
anthorned and domical lighted ceilings. We confess that we 
cannot here altogether agree with him. Rooms lighted from the 
roof may, as he contends, be well adapted for libraries and studies, 
where seclusion is sought: but for common purposes, so far from 
offering ‘a picturesque effect,’ they suggest only ideas of confine- 
ment, and have a prison-like gloom. Mir. Soane’s breakfast-room, 
however, the elevations of which looks extremely pretty, is partially 
thus lighted from above, and is described as a delightful apartment. 
In such situations Mr. Britton especially advocates the employ- 
ment of stained glass; and the whole of his observations upon the 
use of this material are worth extracting. | 

‘ Little advantage has hitherto been taken by our modern architects, of 
stained glass, as if it were an absolute incongruity in classical design: we 
ought therefore to thank Mr. Soane for having, by his successful adapta- 
tion of this truly valuable accessory, done much to remove such a preju- 
dice, and for shewing how it may be applied so as to create many pic- 
turesque effects. We are thus enabled to diffuse a sunny glow over halls 
and galleries that would otherwise have too chilling an appearance ;—to 
rival the amber hue of a warm evening atmosphere; or to mitigate the 
sultry heats of summer, by tinging the light with a cool grey tint;. or, 
lastly, by a luxuriant combination of colours, to shed the voluptuous charm 
of a mingled splendour on the scene around us. We do not mean to say 
that stained glass is so well calculated for sitting rooms as plain plate 
glass: but for vestibules, corridors, stair-cases, and. rooms lighted from 
above, it forms a most beautiful decoration ; and is more especially desir- 
able whenever the windows open towards unsightly objects. From having 
been accustomed to behold it employed only in our ancient religious and 
baronial edifices, we are apt to consider it as inapplicable tc modern build- 
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ings: and so it certainly would be, were we to adopt the same class of em. 
bellishment—to introduce heraldic blazonments, figures of saints, and 
monkish legends. When employed in lanthorn and sky-lights, or in side 
windows immediately beneath a ceiling, it will be sufficient if the glass be 
simply stained of such ahue as shall appear most suitable to the situation; 
but in other cases, the windows might either be of merely an ornamental 
pattern, Etruscan or Grecian, from ancient pateree and vases, or might 
exhibit smal] groups in the style of antique bassi-relievi, or camaieux, upon 
a semi-opaque ground of somewhat a darker hue than the figures. It would 
be advisable also in this instance, that either the squares of glass should 
be of considerable dimensions, or that the frame should be so delicate as 
not to interrupt the continuity of the design. Arabesques, or Mosaic pat- 
terns might be employed thus with excellent effect, so as rather to heighten 
than destroy the classical air of an apartment; and in that case, there 
might be as much variety of splendid colours as in Gothic windows. Ina 
sky-hght made to resemble either a flat or arched ceiling with caissons, 
stained glass might be used for the ground of each of these pannels, with 
an architectural rosette, either of a stone-colour, or so tinged as to have 
nearly the appearance of being gilt. A ceiling of this description, toa 
vestibule or staircase, would have a very classical and singular effect, as 
the apartment would be lighted without presenting any appearance of win- 
dow whatever. A dome, too, lighted, by windows so placed as to be en- 
tirely concealed, produces a striking effect. All rooms in which columns 
are employed should, if possible, be lighted from above; and although 
sky-lights are rarely ever introduced, except in galleries built expressly to 
receive sculpture or paintings, or corridors and stair-cases where side win- 
dows cannot be obtained, they contribute in a very high degree to pic 
turesque effect. Hence we find that architects have produced more 
imposing architectural scenery in stair-cases and apartments thus lighted, 
than in any other.’—pp. 17, 18. 


But a much more expedient plan of lighting rooms from above, 
appears to us to be suggested by another part of the design of Mr. 
Soane’s house :—the employment of inner courts or cortiles, into 
which interior apartments with side windows may be made to look. 
These cortiles are to be considered as forming, in fact, an essential 
pormoe of internal architecture, and are capable, as remarked by 

r. Britton, of being rendered“very beautiful and ornamental ap- 
pendages instead of presenting blank and dismal walls. 


‘ The elegancies of architecture would certainly not be misapplied here, 
as viewed from the windows looking towards them, they would be con- 
stantly before the eye. It is in this part of his dwelling that the man of 
taste might form a beautiful classical scene from the purest specimens of 
ancient edifices, or from some tasteful original design. When he deco- 
rates the front of his house, he builds rather for others than for himself; 
but here he might introduce the riches of architecture for his own gratifi- 
cation. In this respect again, Mr. Soane has done much for the improve- 
ment of our domestic architecture, having exhibited some very beautiful 
examples of what may be accomplished in this way. The different cor- 
tiles at the Bank, must be admiifed by every person who has beheld them; 
and in his own house, within a very limited space indeed, he has contrived 
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to display no little taste; not that he has attempted to give that small 
court any regular architectural character, but merely by making it a repo- 
sitory for antique fragments, sculptural ornaments, &c. The hint, how- 
ever, is a most valuable one, and deserves to be adopted and extended by 
other architects. Circular and semi-circular plans are extremely well 
adapted for this purpose, whether with peristyles and open corridors, or 
without; for even the simplest embellishment—a single feature, provided 
it be beautiful and striking, will be sufficient to impart a considerable 
degree of interest and picturesque effect; particularly if aided by a bold 
contrast of light and shade, as will generally be the case in such parts of a 
building, whenever the sun glances in. In some cases, an area of this 
kind may be covered with a glazed roof, leaving apertures near the top for 
ventilation. If the situation be such as to admit a garden beyond the 
court, an open colonnade will have a highly pleasing effect, and this may 
be so managed as to conceal the actual size of the garden itself, and convey 
the idea of greater extent. Many agreeable and picturesque scenes might 
be formed in a similar manner, by having recourse to a painted perspective, 
seen either through a colonnade, arch, or other aperture: and if depicted 
on a curved wall, after the manner of a panorama, and well lighted from 
above, would present almost a magic degree of illusion: whether the 
subject represented were landscape scenery, or an architectural interior. 
In other instances, the walls of the cortile itself might with great propriety 
be decorated with painting in chiaro scuro. These hints will, we hope, 
not be considered as entirely irrelevant: at least it is desirable that a part 
of a structure so well adapted to become an ornamental classical appendage 
to a town mansion, should display some little regard to taste, as by this 
means the back apartments of a house might be rendered even preferable 
to the others : which is rarely the case at present, for when they look into 
what is by courtesy termed a garden, it exhibits—at least during by 
far the greater portion of the year, little more than damp walks and stunted 
vegetation. 

‘Wherever there is an opportunity of introducing it, a conservatory 
forms a very pleasing object at the back of a house; and in point of archi- 
tecture may be rendered highly ornamental : its propinquity to the rooms 
fronting it, would admit much delicacy of detail, as it would be suffi- 
ciently conspicuous.’—pp. 20, 2]. 


To the propriety, however, of a part of this recommendation, we 
can by no means assent. Whatever savours of mere trickery, either 
1 architecture, or, indeed, in any other branch of elegant design, can 
never be in good taste and feeling. The introduction of pointed 

rspective as an optical delusion, would be in place only in the 

x of the showman, or the scene of the theatre: it is objection- 
able in real architecture for this simple reason, which Mr. Britton 
himself, elsewhere, raises (p. 3) against the‘ extravagant conceit’ 
of painting interior walls in landscape, or architectural design: viz. 
that it chiefly tends to remind the spectator of what has not been 
accomplished. But the proposal of decorating interior or back 
cortiles with real architectural detailsyas points of view from the 
windows of back-rooms; and still m here it can be done, of 
Opposing conservatory plants to the eye from such positions, is-very 
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well worthy of attention, and especially in town houses. Nothing 
is usually more gloomy, or more fearfully oppressive to the spirits, 
than the aspect of a London back-room, even in houses otherwise 
upon a commodious scale ; and almost any objects would be a relief 
from the perpetual sight of dingy smoke-dyed walls, or vistas of 
dirty roofs, pot-crowned chimneys, and shapeless stables. Where 
such things cannot otherwise be concealed, even windows of stained 
glass have a less sombre effect on the air of an apartment, than the 
real prospec without them. 

On the ornamental furnishing of apartments, there is less matter 
in the work before us than could be desired. We are surprised 
that Mr. Britton has here failed to comment on the present absurd 
and tasteless fashion, of cramming the whole area of a room with 
a mass of furniture, in an ‘ admired disorder,’ which emulates only 
the confusion of an upholsterer’s warehouse. Scarcely less prepos- 
terous is the custom, even in houses of persons of small fortune, of 
crowding whole tables and cabinets with indiscriminate loads of 
china and frivolous bijouterie, as if it were designed to assimilate 
the drawing-room as much as possible to the shop of the curiosity 
vender. A few vases and ornamental pieces of classical forms, 
which are always within the means of every gentleman of ‘ elegant 
sufficiency’ and moderate expense, yields more modest and quiet 
beauty to the general effect of an apartment, especially when its 
proportions are small, than all this elaborate, costly, and conceited 
decoration. It seems to be forgotten, how inseparable is the union 
between the appropriate and the elegant; or how indispensable it 
is, that for tasteful effect, some idea of utility should be blended 
with ornament. 

With respect to that which we have characterised as the second 
art of Mr. Britton’s design—the description of Mr. Soane’s gal- 
eries and museum—it is not within our purpose to enter into its 

details. The mere enumeration of these pieces of art, would be no 
better than a common catalogue ; and we should have no room for 
criticism upon their collective arrangement and individual charac- 
ters, even if Mr. Britton had himself—which in general he has 
not—specified the articles, and commented upon them. The prin- 
cipal and most valuable stem age in the whole museum, is the 
Belzoni sarcophagus, for which, on the strange refusal of govern- 
ment to purchase it for the British Museum, Mr. Soane, much to 
the honour of his public spirit and antiquarian feeling, gave 2000/., 
rather than suffer it to be carried out of the kingdom, ‘to enrich 
either the French, Russian, or Bavarian capitals,’ from all of which 
offers were made for it. Besides this sarcophagus, which is cer- 
tainly the most rare, curious, and precious of its kind anywhere 
known to be extant, Mr. Soane’s galleries contain many other 
Egyptian antiquities: as well as an immense variety, in original 
fragments and casts, of Gregian, Roman, and what is called Gothic, 
sculpture and architecture. Many of the specimens of architec- 
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tural members are said to be of great value ; the sculpture consists 
of statues, busts, and bass-reliefs; and the numerous collection of 
Greek or Etruscan vases, certainly seems to exhibit specimens of 
the highest rarity and value. Two of them, the Cawdor and En- 
glefield vases, are particularly worthy of notice: the first from its 
extraordinary size and admirable enrichments; the other for the 
peculiar and uncommon elegance of its shape. 

Mr. Soane’s picture gallery, which completes, in his house and 
museum, ‘ the union of architecture, sculpture, and painting,’ is 
small, and, perhaps, not altogether equal, in the general character 
of its contents, to the treasures of the two sister arts, which his 
taste has more professionally led him to accumulate. But even 
this picture gallery, confined as it is, has some master-pieces ; and, 
among them, chiefest are the invaluable Hogarth’s—twelve in 
number, forming the complete original series of the ‘Rake’s Pro- 
gress,’ and the ‘ Election.’—three Cannalettis, and Sir Joshua’s 
‘Snake in the Grass.’ 

By the mention of the paintings which adorns Mr. Soane’s 
house and gallery, we are reminded, lastly, to speak of the picto- 
rial embellishments of the volume, which Mr. Britton has devoted 
to their description. These plates are in general very creditably 
executed ; and we cannot avoid to notice, in particular, one of the 
wood-cuts—a charming vignette group in the title-page, by 
Thompson, of nine Etruscan vases, in which both the forms of the 
vessels, and the workmanship of the engraver, are of exquisite 
beauty and delicacy. We cannot extend the same praise to the 
more elaborate frontispiece to the volume ; a view of ‘ the Monk’s 
Room and Gallery’ in Mr. Soane’s house, which is most odi- 
ously coloured. But the outlyne drawings—principally eleva- 
tions and sections—of the different apartments, museum, and gal- 
leries, are very pleasing delineations in themselves, and cannot fail 
to offer many useful hints for interior decoration and arrangement. 
In short, we may dismiss the volume altogether, with a strong 
recommendation of its artistical interest and beauty, to the notice 
both of the professed architect, and the dilettante amateur. 
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Art. VII. On some important Improvements in Lithographic Printing: 
By C. Hullmandel. Private Circulation. 1827. 
AN art that fifteen years since was scarcely known in this country, 
even by name—the very invention of which may be referred to a 
date but a few years anterior, although regarded with slight, or 
treated with contumely by some, and opposed from interested 
motives by others, has at length happily struggled through all 
Opposition into importance, and is now considered as a regular 
source of internal commerce, and an object for the exercise (to a 
considerable extent), of national indy and capital. Most of 
our readers must have observed with admiration and surprise, the, 
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various works continually emanating from our lithographic presses ; 
works vying with the finest and most elaborate productious of the 
graver. here can be few, therefore, utterly indifferent to the 
course through which it has arrived at such perfection. 

The origin of all improvements in art is generally hidden in ob- 
livion. But featmuatel , to supply the necessary information with 
regard to lithography, its inventor has lived to witness his own 
most sanguine expectations more than realised. Materials there 
are, moreover, in abundance, for tracing the course of his probation, 
his hopes and disappointments—his persevering and enthusiastic 
application—his failures and his success. Of an art, the practical 
department of which is so difficult, as lithography is now known to 
be, the first faint ideas required a peculiar temperament in its dis- 
coverer, to enable him to bear up 4 one the continued mortifica- 
tions to which he was subject, in his endeavour to give them a 
definite form. ~ Such a temperament, lithography found in Aloys 
Senefelder, under whose auspices the principles of the art acquired 
a permanency which, however their application may have varied, 
is not disturbed to this day. Mild in deportment, Senefelder 
— at the same time to have possessed the characteristics of 
all individuals, to whom Providence appears at times to have spe- 
cially entrusted great changes, whether in politics, science, or the 
arts; a perfect and indomitable confidence in himself, together 
with a patient and enduring spirit, and a sanguine mind, he 8 
the various ramifications into which his discovery branched, he 
appears to have pursued it. without having even for a moment 
troubled himself with a doubt of success; and when borne down 
by difficulties and poverty, never to have relinquished the grand 
object, to the attainment of which he had directed all his ener- 
gies. 

In the earlier days of lithography, some discussion appears to 
have arisen between Senefelder and professor Schmidt, of Munich, 
regarding the priority of invention, but public opinion has long 
since settled into a conviction, that to Senefelder alone the honour 
is due. Of the chemical process, there appears never to have been 
any fair ground of doubt: the invention, if invention it might be 
called, of professor Schmidt, had extended no further than to the 
etching figures, in relief, on stone; an idea which he himself ac- 
knowledges to have derived from a grave-stone in the cathedral at 
Munich. This process, however, Senefelder had adopted long 
ergo) to his communication with the professor on the subject, 

ut had abandoned it in consequence of having observed, in the 
course of his experiments, indications that led to an entirely new 
train of ideas, in which lithography had its origin. 

Senefelder was himself an actor at Munich, to which profession 
he had been driven by the.necessitous condition, in which he was 


left at the death of his fathigr. He had received a liberal education, 
having been originally de 


ed for the law. As early as 1789, he 
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had produced a comedy, which was attended with very considerable 
success. Disgusted, however, with the life to which he had de- 
voted himself, he at length withdrew from a pursuit, which he 
designates emphatically, as one of “ misery and disappointment,” 
and once more renewed his attempts at authorship. But,’ so 
reduced were his finances, that he had not the means to procure 
the publication of his first work, and this circumstance it was that 
directed his attention to the discovery of some means of obviating 
so grievous a difficulty. It would be foreign to our purpose to 
enter into every detail of his various, laborious, and generally unsuc- 
cessful attempts; at one time composing a page, and then trans- 
ferring it to wax, or to some other soft material ; at another, cutting 
matrices in steel, and then stamping them in wood; sometimes 
writing through an etching ground, with an elastic pen, on copper, 
and then again trying the same experiment on stone; until at 
length, accident gave birth to the idea which he afterwards followed 
up with the most unremitting energy. His first conception was 
crude, and not superior to the discovery, the honour of which was 
afterwards disputed with him by professor Schmidt. An mstance, 
however, occurred, during the early progress of his experiments, 
that displayed the extreme ardour with which he applied himself. 
Being without the funds necessary for the manufacture of a press, 
and for the purchase of other necessary materials, he enlisted, in 
consideration of a gratuity of 200 florins, hoping to be able to pro- 
ceed with his plans in the intervals of duty, and was actually 
marched with other recruits to Ingoldstadt, where he was rejected 
only in consequence of a discovery that he was not a native of 
Bavaria. This disappointment appears for the moment to have 
almost driven him to despair. Better hopes dawned upon him 
on his return to Munich, and in connexion with a friend, a 
piece of music was produced, for which, on being presented to 
the Elector, Charles Theodore, he was rewarded by a present of a 
hundred florins. Poor Senefelder now thought himself in the high 
road to prosperity, and a copy was immediately laid, together with 
a memoir, before the Academy of Sciences; great benefits being 
anticipated from its patronage and approval. His intercourse with 
the world had not then sufficed to teach him, that corporate bodies 
are always some centuries in arrear of individuals, as well in 
liberality as in knowledge. The academy having ascertained from 
the memoir, that the press had cost six florins, took credit to them- 
selves for an act of considerable liberality, in evincing their appro- 
bation by a gratuity of twelve; a treatment somewhat similar to 
that received by Columbus, at the hands of the bishop of Ceuta, 
Se the board of cosmographers of his Portuguese majesty, King 
ohn. 

It is probable that on the first discovery of lithography, Sene- 
felder had no conception of its appligation to any other purpose 
than to the printing of music, or to Fea dest specimens of art and 
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to such his earliest efforts appear to have been principally di- 
rected. Not only had he to contend with the difficulties of the 
process itself, but obstacles insurmountable to any one less per- 
severing and enthusiastic were continually presenting themselves to 
him in is management of it. The operations which terminate by 
the preparation of the stone for the press, were only the commence- 
ment of a series of new difficulties. Accustomed to contemplate 
printing in the various offices, by which his attention was con- 
tinually engaged, he naturally at first regarded one or other of the 
old presses, as the medium through which his impressions were to 
be drawn from the stone. Failure after failure at length convinced 
him, that neither to the screw, nor to the roller press, was he to look 
for the accomplishment of this object; and his experience and in- 
genuity were to be again exercised, in order to devise some means 
exempt from the objections to which all others had been hitherto 
proved liable. The lever press now in use, with some slight altera- 
tions by Mr. Mitterer, and which has maintained its ascendanc 
up to this hour over every other attempt at improvement, was the 
result of his labours, and probably none could be devised more 
adequate to the purpose for which it was designed. But years 
passed on before he was enabled to bring it to its present perfection, 
and when finished, it was found to have lost.in expedition what it 
had gained in precision; so that the principal object for which it 
had been originally intended, could be much easier attained by the 
old method. This failure of his expectations led him to consider 
how far his art might be rendered available for purposes higher 
than those he had hitherto thought of. Aslight sketch, appended 
to a musical composition, led to a proposition on the part of a Mr. 
Steiver, to illustrate a catechism which that gentleman had then in 
course of publication, and these embellishments, rude as they were, 
met with such approbation, that he was encouraged to proceed 
with similar drawings on sacred subjects. In consequence, how- 
ever, of his incompetence as an artist, he was soon led to relinquish 
that branch of the invention, and satisfied himself with supplying 
stones and materials to others of more skill and experience. 

So far the art may be now considered as having assumed a new 
form, and as having attained that consistency, from which its 
present state of perfection may be dated; but the inventor had 
well nigh been deprived of the fruits of his laborious perseverance, 
by the very step to which its subsequent importance may be 
traced. It will be readily imagined, that an art, apparently of easy 
practice, would tempt many intruders on the right which its in- 
ventor would appear to have so dearly earned. The necessity of 
supplying others with the materials, and of employing other hands 
at his presses, as his work increased, had given the secret out of 
his own keeping. It was, in fact, already lost, and much mortification 
and annoyance was the eg@nsequence :—opposed by his own 
brothers, and by others whom he had been obliged to initiate into 
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his operations; all benefit to himself would have sae disap- 
peared, had not his greater experience in the detail, and his com- 
petency to obviate unexpected difficulties as they arose, still pre- 
served for him a superiority in the art. Yet, such was the liberalit 
of his disposition, and such his ardent desire tosee the benefits of his 
invention diffused, that, however much opposed to his own interests, 
he had long since ceased to conceal any part even of his improve- 
ments, until at length a just regard for his own interest required 
that he should take some measures for retaining to himself an ex- 
clusive privilege for Bavaria. This was granted to him in 1799, 
and with the same view, in 1800, a circumstantial description of 
the process was deposited at the patent office in London, which 
may be considered as the first intimation, in England, of the exis- 
tence of lithography. In 1807, in conjunction with Mr. André 
of Offenback, Senefelder’s attention was engaged in endeavouring 
to render the process available for printing cottons and calicos; at 
that time almost exclusively imported from England, and it is im- 
possible to say to what extent he might have applied it to that 
purpose ; he was himself very sanguine of eventual success, but the 
dissolution of his partnership with Mr. André, under very irritating 
circumstances, and afterwards, when he again made the attempt 
under the auspices of M. von Hartl, of Vienna, the promulgation 
of the Milan and Berlin decrees, by Napoleon, frustrated his inten- 
tions for that time. . It does not appear that they were ever 
resumed. Indeed, experience has since induced a belief that they 
never could have been executed with any advantage to himself, or 
benefit to the community. 

Successful as his efforts may now be considered to have been, in 
establishing presses at Munich and other parts of Germany, he 
attempted in vain to do so in Paris or London; for, independently 
of prejudices against every innovation, the early lithographers were 
ignorant and vain, and the high expectations they had raised, only 
the more readily prepared for mortifications in their eventual failure. 
Nor, indeed, until the publication of a work by Mr. Rapp, en- 
titled “‘ The Secret of Lithography,” did the public of either nation 
appear to take the slightest interest in the matter. The unfortu- 
nate political circumstances of the time still rendered all attempts 
to establish a press at Paris abortive; the government refused its 
permission, and the design was abandoned; nor was it renewed 
until 1814, when M. Marcel de Serres, who had been deputed by 
the French government to examine the manufactories in Germany, 
made on his return, such a report of the progress of lithography in 
that country, and at the same time detailed the process with such 
perspicuity, accuracy, and talent, that the attention of menof science 
was attracted to the new art, and attempts were once more made to 
fix it on a firm footing. 

Meanwhile, Senefelder had enteredjmto a lucrative engage- 
ment with Baron Aretin, to whom lithe phy owes so much of 
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its excellence, and during four years they produced, conjointly, the 
most successful specimens that had hitherto appeared. Not, 
however, that they were much indebted to the government for its 
encouragement, for on application being made by Baron Aretin, 
to obtain the suppression of those presses which were now at work. 
in direct contravention of his partner’s exclusive privilege, he 
received the very satisfactory answer, that “the art was no longer 
a secret,” and, therefore, no longer deserving of protection: as if 
the privilege could have been granted with any other view than to 
induce disclosures and protect the patentee from their conse- 

uences; or as if, to use Senefelder’s own words, “ keeping it 
a secret had been the condition of the privilege.” The appoint- 
ment of Baron Aretin to an honorable station at Newburg, ne- 
cessarily dissolved a connexion which had been so beneficial to 
Senefelder ; but he persevered with more or less prosperity, and 
under very trying circumstances, until the formation of a Board 
for a general survey of the kingdom, on an extensive scale, when it 
was decided that the numerous plans requisite for the survey 
should be printed from stone. 

The appointment of superintendent was offered to Senefelder, 
ata very hberal salary, which at once placed him above want,— 
allowed him sufficient leisure to prosecute the speculations of his 
active mind, and afforded him a compensation in his declining 
years for all his previous difficulties and toil. 

We have thus far traced the course of lithography and its com- 
parative success in Germany only, and principally at Munich, the 
spot which may be said to have been its birth-place; we have 
now to follow it to Paris, as in that capital its progress was so rapid 
as speedily to excel in the specimens it was enabled to produce, all 
the productions of the German presses. To such a result, various 
circumstances concurred. The process, as explained by M. Marue, 
was satisfactory in theory, but in practice was found to be far from 
perfect ; enough, however, had been proved to excite, as we have 
already observed, a strong interest amongst men of influence and 
rank. Some devoted themselves to experiments, and others to 
the attainment of information amongst the German _ practitioners ; 
but the exertions of none were exceeded by those of Count Las- 
teyrie, who many times crossed the Rhine for the main purpose of 
attaining more certain knowledge of the art, entered into engage- 
ments with some of the most experienced practical men, whom he 
induced to join him in the formation of an establishment at Paris, 
and left no exertion untried to excite in the public mind an interest for 
the subject. Meantime, Mr. Englemann, the proprietor of a 
manufactory at Mulhausen, had settled in Paris, and as both 
himself and Count Lasteyrie were now fully possessed of all that 
was at that time known concerning lithography, and were daily 
making fresh =p emulation naturally arose to excel each 
other by every means Im their power; an additional motive of 
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excitement to those by which both had been already actuated, to 
attain every perfection of which the art was susceptible. Another, 
and perhaps a still more important, cause of their rapid success, 
must be sought in the peculiar state of art in France, and in 
the general system of study adopted in her schools, The practice 
of drawing from the life, and the rewards offered by national 
encouragement to those who succeeded in that department of art, 
had rendered almost every student more or less practised in the use 
of the crayon. Accustomed to finish highly, in detail, the Parisian 
pupil elaborates even the most insignificant objects with the mi- 
nutest precision ; disregardful of general effect, so that his work 
be finished to excess, and cautious only that no fault shall be 
discoverable in parts, whatever may be their appearance as a 
whole. The consequence was immediately evident. Lithogra- 
phy, on its first appearance, and its objects and capacity once 
understood, found two or three thousand students in that capital 
as competent to execute its details, as if their whole lives had been 
devoted to it. Each was desirous to excel in an art which should 
perpetuate his skill, without the slow process of the graver, 
with nearly the certainty that the print of his work should be the 
faithful transcript of his original design; and all this with no 
additional expense beyond the time which would be devoted to 
a drawing on paper. 

Not so fortunate in London, lithography, in the hands of Acker- 
mann, advanced slowly until it received its first impetus at the 
hands of Hullmandel. This gentleman, himself an artist, and 
possessing the necessary qualifications for success in an eminent 
degree, at once saw its importance; and to him we are principally 
indebted for any reputation which it may be said to enjoy.in this 
capital. But here, more than in any other country, it is perhaps 
necessary that whoever wishes to profit by the advantages he may 
have procured for himself in any pursuit, whether by study, the 
adaptation of a lucky thought, or the result of long and patient 
Investigation or experiment, should be himself the only repository 
of his own secret. Our- patent laws only serve to facilitate the 
transfer of these advantages into the hands of every unprincipled 
adventurer, and every day’s experience affords instances of their 
Ingenuity at evasion. No sooner is the lucrative path thrown open, 
than a thousand intruders crowd and jostle their unfortunate victim 
from his course. Can it be therefore matter of surprise, that 
Sagacious men should cautiously abstain from rendering the 
public participant in any project or improvement, from which 
they expect to derive emolument? This tendency in mankind to 
avail themselves of the labours of others, was felt by Lasteyrie and 
Englemann in Paris; and it is felt by Hullmandel here: and 
were it not that M. Raucourt had been employed by the French 
government, to superintend an establishment for public purposes, 
the world, probably, would still be as utterly in the dark, with 
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regard to its mysteries, as on the day when Senefelder first scrawled 
a washing bill, for lack of paper, on stone, and first noticed the 
essential phenomena to which lithography is indebted for its 
existence. But M. Raucourt, acting as a public functionary, and 
attaining his knowledge for public use, having, moreover, no mo- 
tive for concealment, as he had no interest of his own to serve, 
developed much of the mystery in which it had been hitherto 
shrouded. ‘“ The real secrets,” however, as he, not very perspi- 
cuously observes, ‘ exist in the process of printing ; for, as in 
every other art, certain minutiz are observable in the practical — 
ee of it, which habit alone can give, and can be explained onl 
y a person who has had the courage to become, himself, a printer.” 
To such minutiz it is not our intention to direct our observations, 
proposing no further than to supply a broad outline of the rise and 
Ee ress of an important art, and to give some general ideas of the 
eading principle on which that art is founded. The tendency, 
first observed by Senefelder, in calcareous slate, for the absorption 
of all greasy substances, explains, in a few words, the basis of the 
art. This quality, founded on chemical affinities, invariable and 
unetring, like all the phenomena of nature, was the ground-work 
of his experiments; and to render it available, became, necessa- 
rily, the object of all his subsequent attempts. It is, therefore, suf- 
ficiently evident, that none but an experienced practical chemist 
can ever hope, in the present state of the art, to render himself 
master of it. Not only do the stones vary in their specific gravity, 
in their colour, and in their freedom from all extraneous matter, but 
variations of the atmosphere (particularly in a climate so uncertain 
as our Own) operating on the material used for the designs, before 
the preparation of the stone, and the perplexing variety of the inks 
necessary for printing them afterwards, render a thorough know- 
ledge of the nature of each indispensible to the printer, in order to 
accommodate his operations to the various exigencies that occur. 
Even, though the stone should be well ground, the different pro- 
portions of the ingredients used for the chalk well amalgamated, 
and the drawing made, the process can hardly be said to be yet 
begun. To close the pores of the stone for greasy substances, and 
at the same time to open them to water, save on those parts which 
constitute the drawing (technically called etching)—and this with- 
out, in the slightest degree, injuring the finest tints that may have 
been traced on the stone by the most delicate hand, remains yet to be 
accomplished ; and this is the triumph of the art. The mechanical 
skill necessary for the printing is of less difficult attainment; but 
even this is only to be acquired by long and continued practice. 
Further, it had been hitherto believed, that this operation having 
been completed, every thing had been done of which lithography 
was capable; that, having been subjected to the chemical opera- 
tion, by which the drawing was in a manner identified with the 
stone, all further efforts, in the case of failure from any one of the 
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many unforseen caprices of the art, to remedy a defect, or to rectify 
an error, must prove abortive. Various plates, however, in the 
little pamphlet before us, afford irrefragable proof that Hullmandel 
has, at length, accomplished what had long been felt as a great 
desideratum, and hitherto considered impossible ; and not only has 
he done this, but he has discovered a method of retouching stones 
long after many hundred impressions have been printed from them, 
and this in a manner so perfect, as to render the repaired subject 
equal to the original design. We can only refer such of our 
readers as are fortunate enough to possess it, to the little work 
itself, in evidence of this fact : its illustrative drawings are in them- 
selves beautiful examples of the perfection which lithography has 
attained. | 

But the superiority of French artists in that particular depart- 
ment of study to which we have alluded, will ever operate in their 
favour, so long as the system of favouritism and cabal, and the 
illiberal prejudices existing against lithography, are supported by 
the more active members of our Royal Academy. That such a 
system has been long on the decline, we are well aware; and we 
are gratified to have observed, in confirmation of their having 
adopted more enlightened views, that Mr. Lane, who owes his well- 
earned reputation exclusively to lithography (although a first-rate 
engraver), has been chosen an associate of the academy. But the 
superiority of the French will prevail in that branch of art alone. 
In the practical department, they have never yet produced speci- 
mens excelling many which are daily issuing from the presses of 
Hullmandel, and which are silently establishing for him a reputa- 
tion above that of all preceding lithographic printers. 

It is only, therefore, in the abundance of their drawings, and the 
number of qualified artists, from the cause just stated, that the 
French have, up to a recent period, wholly excelled us. But, whilst 
we are disposed to admit this qualified superiority, it will not be ir- 
relevant to mark the precise line at which it terminates; nor should 
we here pass over a circumstance, which tended, for a season, con- 
siderably to depress the exertions of lithographers in England. 
Acting always with a view to render every article of commercial 
intercourse, available to the necessities of the state, no sooner was it 
intimated to the government, that the stones necessary for litho- 
graphy were to be obtained only from the continent, and were more- 
over, ponderous and bulky, than a heavy duty was immediately 
imposed upon them, operating almost as a prohibition to all specu- 
lation in such articles; an illiberal policy, which at once threw all 
chance of fair competition with our continental adversaries out of 
the question, as it required a fortune for the purchase of even such 
Stones, as were absolutely necessary for experiments. Thus, whilst 
in France every facility was afforded for the exercise of the know- 
ledge already acquired, and every encouragement held forth by the 
*xisting government, to such as were disposed to speculate on 
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further improvements, this duty was in itself alone sufficient to dis- 
courage the most sanguine here ; and but for the persevering reso- 
lution of one individual, it is probable that it would have sufficed to 
crush the art altogether. 

In defiance, however, of even such obstacles, lithography has 
gradually, though slowly, struggled into importance, even here ; and 
the adoption of a more disinterested policy on the part of our govern- 
ment, was a signal for the annihilation of all superiority on the 
of the French. The evidence of this is to be found in half the 
streets of this capital, in which lithography affords a maintenance 
to hundreds, who, if they do not profess an acquaintance with 
the more delicate refinements of their pursuit, possess a sufficient 
knowledge fcr the exercise of its ruder and least scientific details, 
And if the unfortanate tendency of Englishmen, to undervalue 
whatever is indigenous, require yet further proof of the perfection 
of lithography in this country, and of its equality, at the least, with 
that of France, let them examine some of the more recent and 
highly-finished specimens by Lane, and it must be a deeply-rooted 

judice indeed, that shall afterwards give the palm to our rivals. 
Tet them examine the half tints, and those the most delicate, ori- 
ginally produced on the stone, and the deep, full shadows, pure and 
transparent in their very depth—the fleshy mellowness, and the 
identity with nature of all the accessories, and they will be satisfied 
that wheré’we have failed, it should, in justice, be attributed to 
the artist, and not to the art; for the instance of Lane will serve 
to prove, beyond all question, that where the artist is excellent, 
and perfectly master of the material necessary to his work, there 
can be no apprehension of a failure in English hands. 

We would not be understood as acquiescing in the superiority 
claimed by French artists, farther than as we have qualified it—the 
adventitious circumstances already noticed, had their influence 
im producing artists who excelled in drawing the figure, but no- 
thiag more; for in landscape, where the English artist is at liberty 
to give full scope to his knowledge of effect, and his deep feeling 
of the magnificent and beautiful in nature, be is without a rival. 
The estimation in which such men as Harding are held by those 
most competent to form a judgment on the subject, may be under- 
stood from the fact, that he is now engaged im executing many 
of the drawings for Baron Taylor’s splendid work on France; 
which is not to be executed by Hessieh printers, but to be prepared 
and delivered from Hullmandel’s press. Whoever has had oppor- 
tunities of comparing these with the greater proportion executed in 
France, will detect them as gems, even amongst the beautifal 
specimens by which they are surrounded. In landscape indeed, 
we remember to have seen specimens which no Frenchman could 
surpass. We have seen, too, a series of drawings of Eaton Hall, 
executed by Harding and Westall, for Lord Grosvenor, accompanied 
by, perhaps, the most elaborate specimen of ink drawing on stone, 
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ever produced : we have also seen a fine drawing of the Hitton 
Colliery, executed on the largest scale; and there are views in the 
Britannia Delineata (a production that never met with the encour- 
agement it deserved), not equalled by any in Baron Taylor's great 
work, admirable as it is, and containing the best efforts of the con- 
centrated talent of France. 





Art. VIII. Espagne Poetique, choix de Poesies Castillanes depuzs 
Charles quint jusqu’a nos jours, mises en vers Francais. Par Don 
Juan Maria Maury. Vol 2. Paris: 1827. Londres: Rolandi. 


In reviewing the first volume of this work,* we have given a brief 
but faithful account of the progress of poetry in Spain, from the 
most remote period of its monarchy, until the end of the seven- 
teenth century: we have exhibited it, in its beginning, simple and 
naive, in the poem of the Cid, assuming an harmonious and meta- 
horical character, under the empire of the Moors, and then deve- 
oping itself, changed from the rather harsh style of Alphonso, to 
that of the chastened and sublime verse of Herrera, and of the 
brothers, L’Apercio and Bartome de Argensola. | 

Alphonso, Marcias, and the Marquis of Santillane, who lived 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, describe the age of 
Spanish chivalry. The productions of those times are characterised 
by a martial enthusiasm, a glowing melancholy, natural to the 
climate, and by that half-oriental character, which almost tends 
toa transition from Arabian, to European poetry. Boscan, Men- 
doza, and the brilliant Garcilazo, flourished in the reign of 
Charles V. Chivalric sentiments, and the laments of unfortunate 
love, occur less frequently in their works. They attempted a 
higher style, which, still unpolished in the works of these first two 
authors, was afterwards improved by Garsilazo, and carried to 
the highest degree of perfection by father Louis de Leon Herrera, 
Lope de Vega, and the two brothers, D’Argensola—the ornaments 
of Spanish literature during the reigns of the Philips of Austria. 

Under the Austrian princes, Spanish poetry partook a great 
deal of the Italian style. When the Bourbons ascended the 
throne of Castille, the French poetical school became natural- 
ised in Spain. The grandson of the ostentatious Louis XIV., 
Philip V., patronised the belles lettres, in his newdominions; he 
established academies and public libraries, and granted rewards 
to genius; but literature, still usurped by the votaries of Gongora 
and Quevedo, produced only contemptible effusions. Nor was it 
until the reign of Ferdinand VI. that Spanish poetry emerged 
from the obscurity which had enveloped it since the reign of 
Charles II., and assumed some degree of splendour. 
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* See the Monthly Review, vol. ini., p. 466. 
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It was at this epoch that the elegant and chaste poet Luzan, 
shone resplendent on the literary hemisphere. Educated in Italy, 
he had there imbibed the sound erudition and taste of that 
country : he became the reformer of Spanish literature, and his 
— works soon silenced the inferior rhymers of the old school. 

e was succeeded in the reformation which he had begun, by the 
witty Cadalso, who, like the Marquis of Santillane, was both a 

reat poet and a brave warrior. His poem of the Erudites a la 

leur D’Orange, a satire full of wit and irony, levelled at the 
servile imitators of the pompous Villejas and his Anacreonticks, 
unite the graces of poetry to the highest refinement and feeling ; 
and, although his letters from Morocco (in imitation of the 
Lettres Persannes of Montesquieu), do not rise above mediocrity, 
these defects are fully compensated by the beauty of his Letrillas, 
which abound in flowing and harmonious versitication, and still 
live in the recollection of every Spaniard. 

He was killed in the dciibhiod before Gibraltar, and the enemy 
performed his funeral obsequies with military honours. Yriarte, 
the contemporary and friend of Cadalso, was the third poet, 
who ranked highest in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
His writings are pre-eminent for taste, delicacy of irony, . purity 
of diction, and elegance of style. In his poem on music, and 
his translation of the Eneid, he has proved himself rather a versi- 
fier, than a good poet; but he unites the qualities of both in his 
epistles, and particularly in his fables, of which we give the follow- 
ing, translated by Maury, with great facility. 


EL OSO, LA MONA, Y EL CERDO. 


‘Un oso con que la vida 
Ganaba un Piamontes 
La no mui bien apprendida 
Danza ensayaba en dos pies. 


‘ Queriendo hacer de persona 
Dixo a una mona “ Que tal ?” 
Era perita la mona, 

Y respondile; ‘* Mui Mal.” 


‘ « Yo creo, replico el Oso, 
Que me haces poco favor. 
Pues qué, mi aire no es garboso ¢ 
No hago el paso con primer ? ” 


‘ Estaba el cerdo presente, 
Y¥ dixo: “bravo: bien va! 
Bailarin mas excelente 
No se ha visto, ne vera.” 


‘ Eché el Oso, al oir esto 
Sus cuentas alla entre si. 
Y, con adaman modesto, 
Hubo de exclamar 
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< « Quando me desaprobaba 
La mona, Hegué 4 dudar : 
Mas ya que el Cerdo me alaba 
Mui mal debo de bailar.” 


‘ Guarde para su regalo, 
Esta sentencia un autor ; 
Si el sabio no aprueba malo ; 
Si el necio aplaude, peor.’ 
pp. 279, 280. 





- L’OURS, LE PORC, ET LE SINGE. 


‘ Un Ours, q’un Savoyard dressait, 
Pour vivre de cette entreprise, 
Sur ses deux pates repassait 
Sa lecon, pas trop bien apprise. 


‘ Cependant le lourd animal 
Dit au singe avec suffisance : 
‘“*¢ Comment trouves-tu que je danse?” 
—‘* Mon ami, tu danses tres-mal.” 


‘ « Je crois que tu me fais injure: 
Regardes-y bien: mon défaut 
Est-il de manquer de tournure ? 
N’ai-je pas l’aplomb qu’il me faut ?” 


‘ Se trouvant alors sur la voie, 

Un Pore cria: ‘ Bravo! parfait! 

‘< |] est impossible q’uon voie, 

Un damseur plus leste, et mieux fait.” 


‘ La louange etait un peu forte ; 
L’ours fit ses comptes a part soi ; 
Ex, modeste de bonne foi, 

On dit q’uil parla de la sorte : 


‘« *« Le singe tout seul me blama 
Je doutais encor ; je l’avoue: 
Mais, puisque le Cochon me loue, 
Je dois danser horriblement.” 


‘ Amis auteurs ; en conscience, 
Je vous dois un conseil a tous: 
Le Gout siffle-til? Patience. 
SortisE applaudit? Pendez-vous.’ 
pp. 274, 275. 


The restoring reign of Ferdinand VI., was succeeded by that of 
Charles ITT., still more propitious to the efforts of soaring genius. 
Moratin, the father of the comic writer, and author of the irage- 
dies of Hormesinda and Gusman; the curate Yglesias, a face- 
lous writer, whose free compositions recal to our recollection 


those of the archpriest D’hita; the Count Norona, famed for his 
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celebrated Ode to Peace; Cienfuegos, author of some pasto- 
rals, among which are distinguished for beauty, the Idil of the 
Tomb, El Tumulo, and the romance of the Old Man and the Oak, 
El Anciano y el Fresno, which, previously to Mr. Maury’s pleasing 
translation of them, had already been imitated in the French and 
English languages; and also father Diego Gonzales, whose merit 
Mr. Maury does not sufficiently appreciate, having overlooked his 
finest composition, and that which gives him the greatest claim to 
celebrity—his eloquent Invective to a Bat ;—all these authors 
equalled Luzan, Cadalso, and Yriarte; and were soon eclipsed by 
the gentle Melendez, the correct Moratin the younger, and the 
erudite Quintana. 

The name of Melendez is cherished by the Spanish muses: he 
began his poetical career by a volume of poems, which, in native 
simplicity, resembled the style of La Fontaine, and equalled that of 
Anacreon himself, in elegance and grace. What talent! what 
spirit! what enchanting, harmonious metre, in those poems en- 
titled, the Setting Sun, and more particularly, in the romance of 
Rosanna to the Bonfire, Rosanna en los Fuegos, of the beauties of 
which Mr. Maury has given but a faint idea in his translation. 
Youth is the season for poetry. Melendez composed his chef 
d’ceuvres immediately after quitting the university of Salamanca. 
Less happy afterwards, although he evinced great talent and taste, 
in his imitation of Pope, Young, Thompson, Milton, Voltaire, and 
St. Lambert, he fell far beneath his usual standard. His Ode to 
the Lovers of the Fine Arts, which Mr. Maury has forgotten to 
notice, is almost the only chef d’ceuvre which deserves our admira- 
tion, among the latest composition of this admirable author. Me- 
lendez was a magistrate, and his life is a melancholy instance of 
the instability of earthly happiness. 


‘ After the revolution of Aranjuez,’ says Mr. Maury, ‘ Melendez, whom 
the new, but still restoring reign, had recalled to Madrid, found himself 
in that critical situation, in which the absence of the sovereign generally 
places his adherents. The gentleness of his manners, which has gained 
our poet so many friends, rendered him inimical to the adoption of 
coercive measures for the preservation of his country. He, therefore, 
accepted from the lieutenant-general, a pacific mission. He departed 
for Oviedo; on his arrival there, this truly loyal and benevolent man, 
whose virtues in public and private were an ornament to society, and who, 
above all, was a Spaniard in every atom of his being, was branded with 
the name of traitor, accused of having sold himself to the enemies of his 
country, and imprisoned with his colleague, the Count Del Pinar. They 
were afterwards released ; again imprisoned, and once more set at liberty. 
As they were setting off for Madrid, they were assailed by the populace, 
who broke their carriage to pieces, and were on the point of firing upon 
them. In vain did Melendez recite to the enraged populace, one of his 
romances, so well calculated to disarm their fury ; they only delayed put- 
ting their threats into execution, by consulting whether they should shoot 
him in front, or from behind. During the discussion, the cross (which 1s 
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called the cross of victory) approached ; the enraged populace instantly 
fell on their knees, and relinquished their intended victim. The accused 
were tried, acquitted, and at length arrived at Madrid, where Napoleon 
found Melendez. 

‘The celebrity which Melendez had acquired as a poet and magistrate, 
could not fail to procure him a high employment; for it cannot be denied, 
that at this period, insignificance and mediocrity, alone remained unno- 
ticed. The most distinguished characters, united in the two camps that 
were formed, one under the imperial standard, the other under the walls of 
Cadiz: both met with the same fate. 

‘In expectation of the success of the combined armies, Melendez 
retreated into the French territories,—the shelter of those who were com- 
promised by the ascendancy of France. Before he quitted his beloved 
Spain, Melendez fell on his knees, and repeatedly kissing the earth, ‘ I 
shall tread thy cherished soil no more,” he exclaimed, as he rose from the 
ground, and the Bidassoa received his tears. ' 

‘ Like the great French lyrical poet, the brilliant Melendez, so long an 
object of envy, and afterwards of pity, ended in exile that life, which re- 
flected honour on the country that gave him birth. 

‘Don Juan Melendez died at Montpellier, the 24th of May, 1817.’ 


pp. 296—298. 


Equal in celebrity with Melendez, and alike unfortunate, Moratin 
the son, died, a miserable exile in a foreign land. He was inferior 
to Melendez in lyric poetry, of which, in reality, he left but one 
chef d’ceuvre, his Canto en Lenguage verso Antiguo, addressed to 
the Prince of the Peace, in honour of his nuptials with the grand- 
daughter of Philip the V. As a dramatic writer, he was never 
equalled ; he restored comedy to its original design, that of correct- 
ing and instructing human nature, by exciting the passions. He 
banished bad taste from the Castillian stage; purified it from the 
Imbroglio of Calderon; and accomplished the reform begun b 
Jovellanos and Iriarte: the first, by his comedy, entitled the Honest 
Criminal, which was represented in 1770; the second, by his 
comedy of the Spoiled Youth, Le Senorito Mimado, which was 
performed at Madrid in 1778. Thedramatic writings of Moratin 
are numerous ; some are the creation of his own genius; others, are 
imitations of French plays ; but it does not enter into Mr. Maury’s 
plan, to analyse their merits, and it would be a tedious task for 
us to attempt ; we shall therefore only observe, that the comedies 
written by that author, depict faithfully the characters and morals 
of the epochs in which they were composed ; that the language is 
always correct, the style pure, and the plot full of truth and interest. 

Dignity, and strength of conception, a lofty and energetic style, 
noble and elevated sentiments, characterise the works of Quintana. 
His fine tragedy of Pelayo, ranks him on a level with Moratin the 
elder. His lyrical productions have caused him to be compared to 

érrera. The celebrated discovery of the immortal Jenner, was 
still opposed by several European governments, whilst that of 

pain ordered an expedition to America to disseminate vaccination 
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in the new world. Quintana recorded this event, in a superb ode, 
which Mr. Maury has translated with great effect. His Stanzas 
to the Sea, are also a noble composition, surpassed only by his 
Lines to Beauty, the translation of which does Mr. Maury great 
credit, but which, from its great length, we cannot insert. 

With Quintana ended the second glorious epoch of Spanish 
literature, which commenced, as we have said, in the reign of 
Philip the V., improved under Ferdinand the VI., and havin 
attained the highest degree of splendour under Charles the III., 
and the beginning of the reign of Charles the IV., sunk once more 
into sterility and bad taste. 


‘ What progress then,’ says Mr. Maury, ‘has the Iberian muse made 
during the ious twenty years? What soil has it inhabited? Dispersed like 
withered leaves before autumnal blasts, the great poets and politicians of 
Spain have disappeared, an universal silence prevails, and with the 
exception of a few trifling compositions, not a vestige remains of twenty 
rivals in literature of the highest promise. The Tribune, so famed for men 
of the highest talents, is also silent: Spain suffers in every part of its orga- 
nization, evils which time alone can ameliorate; this, however, is an in- 
fallible remedy, and will restore Spain to that relative height and brilliancy 
assigned by nature to a nation, on which it bestows in profusion the germ 
of all that is great and glorious.’ 


In reviewing the first part of this work, we have endeavoured to 
characterise the talents and defects of Mr. Maury. He is a good pro- 
saic writer, and sometimes a good poet; in his translation, indeed, of 
poetry, he does not always conform to the numberless difficult rules 
of French prosody. But these imperfections ought to be overlooked 
in a Spaniard, writing in a foreign idiom, and particularly when he 
is as ‘successful as our author, who, with the exception of the ro- 
mance of the Cid, which he has horribly mutilated, generally gives 
the original with great felicity and truth. Witness the following 
epigrams and couplets. 


EPIGRAMAS. 


‘ Veis esa repugnante criatura 
Chato, pelon, sin diente y estevado, 
Gangoso, y sucio, y tuerto y jorobado ? 
Pues lo mejor que tiene es la figura. 


‘ Remarquez, au haut de la salle, 
Ce bossu, bancal et boiteux, 


Borgne, édonté, camard, nassillard, chauve, sale. 
Eh bien! c’ést ce qu’il a de mieux. 


« « Que venga mi confesor ? ” 
Dixo estando enferma Inés, 
—‘ Le llamarémos : quien es?” 
-— ‘* E] padre Fray Salvador.” 
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‘ Asi que se le llamo 
Dixeron en el convento : 
‘“< Tria” pero es el cuento 


Que ha diez anos que murio. 


‘<¢ Faites venir mon confesseur,” 

S’ecrie Anne au milieu dun accés néphretique. 
On demande son nom; c’était le pére Asseur, 
Du couvent de saint Dominique, 

On le requiert: sans doute ill se ft empresse ; 

Mais, depuis quatorze ans, il etait trépassé. 


COPLAS. 


‘ Suspiro, wy ee dulce, 
Quanto me hallara feliz, 
Con llegar donde te envio, 
Quando te apartas de mi! 


COUPLETS. 
‘ O soupirs, soupirs si doux 
Je ne voudrais d’autre joie 
Que d’arriver, avec vous, 
Ou mon Ame vous envoie.’ 


This volume, like that which we have already noticed, is very 
elegantly printed. 





Art. IX. The History and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of Ex- 
eter: illustrated by a Series of Engravings of Views, Elevations, Sec- 
tions, and Plan of that Edifice. Including Biographical Anecdotes of 
the Bishops of the See. By John Britton, F.S.A., &c. 4to. pp. 152. 
27. 10s. and 42. 4s. London: Longman & Co. 1827. 


IT is not often that we are called upon to analyse in one month * 
two elaborate works in quarto by the same authgr. But we are 
here, in some measure, bound by the courtesies of our vocation to 
notice, before the termination of the year, another offering which 
Mr. Britton has presented to the public since its commencement, 
The volume before us, forms the ninth in the series of those mag- 
nificent illustrations of our cathedral antiquities, for which the 
world is indebted to his indefatigable and spirited labours. The 
histories of the cathedrals of Salisbury, Notwich, Winchester, 
York, Lichfield, Oxford, Canterbury, and Wells, have already been 
published ; and that of Exeter is now described historically and 
oe ok upon the same plan, and with a splendour of delineation, 
which well maintains the character of the whole design. The 
plates, like those in the former numbers, are chiefly from the hand 
of Le Keux. They are, as usual, admirably executed, and in every 
way worthy of the reputation of that distinguished artist, who, as 
we have more than once had occasicn to observe, is unquestionably 


* Vide Art. VI. 
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the very first engraver, in his line, of our architectural antiquities, 
The principal share in the literary execution of this volume has, 
we believe, as in the earlier parts of the series, been entrusted to 
Mr. Brayley. The letter-press consists of a history, in three chap- 
ters, of the see of Exeter, from its foundation to the present time, 
with biographical notices of its bishops; and a fourth chapter is 
occupied with an historical and Spranolog ies! account ‘ of the 
foundation and progress of the building o the cathedral, and a 
description of it in its present state,’ as illustrated by the engravings 
annexed. 

The espiscopal history and biography of the see of Exeter, are 
perhaps less remarkable, than those of some of the bishoprics to 
which the earlier portions of this work are devoted; and the con- 
tents of the present volume are, in this respect, not equally inte- 
resting with several of the former numbers. The origin of most of 
the English sees is obscure ; and it is singular that, as Mr. Britton 
remarks, there is, with the exception of the few established since 
the fifteenth century, scarcely a bishopric of which it 1s possible to 
give correctly, either the date of its foundation, or the succession 
of its prelates. Whitaker has confidently declared, that Exeter 
was the seat of a bishopric of the Western Britons, as early as the 
fifth century, of course before the conversion of the Saxons by St. 
_ Augustine: but there is not a tittle of direct evidence in any ancient 
writer to justify his assertion. Among the West Saxons, during 
some centuries later, Devonshire was included in the wide diocese 
of Sherborne; and on the division of that see into four, in the year 
909 or 910, Crediton, and not Exeter, became the seat of the bi- 
shopric, which embraced the county of Devon. A charter of Edward 
the Confessor, forty years later, however, with the sanction of Pope 
Leo [X., permitted Leofric, the last bishop of Crediton,—the king’s 
chaplain and chancellor,—to transfer his espiscopal chair to Exeter, 
for its better security within the walls of that city ; and the same 
instrument incorporated the old prelacy of Cornwall, with its 
churches, in one diocese with Devonshire. 

This then (1050) seems the earliest authentic date of the present 
bishopric of Exeter. Leofric, a man of noble family, either ay 
or Burgundian, and distinguished for such learning as that age 
could boast, witnessed the Ree Conquest, and died a few years 
afterwards, in the peaceable possession of his enlarged diocese. 
His successor was, of course, a Norman, Osbern, who governed 
the see for thirty years, and received the praises of William of 
Malmesbury, for his good morals and liberality, and his preference 
of English manners and habits, to those of his own countrymen. It 
is not easy to understand why Mr. Britton, or his coadjutor, calls 
the latter circumstance ‘a more direct attestation of the prelate’s 
virtues.” This is a whimsical piece of prejudice: but it seems to 
be accounted, among some antiquaries, for a proof of honest na- 
tionality and patriotism, and of a genuine old English spirit, to 
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extol the Saxon, at the expense of the Norman character. Yet, 
upon all historical evidence, it might be concluded that the Nor- 
mans were, by far, the superior race of the twain: more enterpris- 
ing, imaginative, and high-minded, and, at least, every whit as 
estimable in their social qualities. 

After the death of Osbern, the see of Exeter was kept vacant 
for a few years, owing to the dispute about investitures, be- 
tween Pope Paschal If. and our Henry I. Mr. Britton speaks 
of this famous and universal contest between the papacy and the 
monarchs of Europe, as if it had been confined to our island ; and 
he terms the conduct of Henry I. in the quarrel, ‘a spirited resist- 
ance to the continued encroachments of the papal see.’ A little 
deeper acquaintance with ecclesiastical history, might have taught 
our author, that the ‘encroachments’ were on the side of the 
temporal powers. The real origin of the quarrel, was the pre- 
tension of sovereigns to nominate to bishoprics ; and the right of 
investiture by the ring and crosier, the acknowledged symbols of 
spiritual authority, which they had gradually arrogated to them- 
selves, enabled them to dispose of ecclesiastical dignities, like 
vacant lay fiefs, to the unworthiest of their favourities. The coun- 
cils of Nice and Constantinople, so early as the eighth and ninth 
centuries, had formally prohibited the appointment of bishops by 
lay authority ; and the scandalous manner in which princes, in after 
ages, notwithstanding these general decrees of represented Christen- 
dom, extended the practice to the sale and barter of bishoprics, 
seems to justify the resistance of later pontiffs to the exercise of 
the usurpation. Among our English sovereigns, it is well known, 
that William II., in particular, delayed to fill some vacant sees, 
that he might pocket their revenues, and openly put up others to 
the highest bidders! And whatever may be thought of the merits 
of the quarrel on the subject, between the papacy and temporal 
princes, which agitated almost all Europe, in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, there is at least nothing more certain, than that 
the original encroachment on the right of espiscopal investiture, 
did not proceed from the Church. 

The compromise by which Paschal II. yielded to Henry Beau- 
clerk (as Pope Calixtus II. at the concordat of Worms did some 
years after, to the emperor Henry V.) the right of appointing bi- 
shops to the temporalities of their sees, while the sovereigns merely 
renounced the pretension of ecclesiastical investiture by the ring 
and crosier, left all the real advantage of the quarrel to the lay au- 
thorities. The Church retained the shadow, the princes acquired 
the recognised substance, of power in episcopal elections. Henry I. 
rewarded a Norman ecclesiastic of noble birth, William Warelwast, 
who had zealously served his cause in the dispute, with the vacant 
and wealthy bishopric of Exeter. To this prelate, a man of learn- 
ing and munificent spirit, his see became indebted for the founda- 
tion of its present cathedral. He commenced, in the year 1112, the 
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building of an episcopal church, which was continued by his suc- 
cessors, and finished under bishop Marischall, about the end of the 
same century. The two towers of this original edifice, which still 
remain, and form the extremities of the transept, are among the 
finest existing specimens of the Norman style of our ecclesiastical 
architecture. 
_ After this period, there is nothing remarkable in the succession 
of the bishops of Exeter, until the close of the thirteenth century, 
when Peter Quivil was placed in the episcopal chair. It was this 
prelate who, in the year 1288, commenced the magnificent design 
of constructing the cathedral anew, in its present extent and pro- 
portions ; for the former church had been of far inferior dimensions. 
Walter de Stapeldon, the most remarkable personage who held the 
see during the fourteenth century, was a generous continuator of 
the undertaking. But Stapeldon, the founder of Exeter college, at 
Oxford, and other endowments, a man of “ splendid ability,” and 
of equal integrity, was yet more conspicuous, as one of the few faith- 
ful servants and upright ministers of Edward II., than in his epis- 
copal character; and he is chiefly to be remembered in history for 
the tragical fate which was provoked by his loyalty to that unhappy 
monarch : he was dragged from his horse in Cheapside, by the 
opulace of London, in the interest of the infamous Isabella and 
er paramour, and cruelly murdered. His successors continued 
the work of the cathedral; and under bishop Grandisson, to whom 
nearly all the nave is to be referred, and who died in 1369, the 
structure may be said, with a few exceptions, to have received its 
completion. 
~ From that epoch, until the Reformation, there is little to arrest 
the antiquary in the history of the bishopric. When Henry VIII. 
commenced his spoliation of the church, the see of Exeter was held 
by John Veysey, or Harman, a prelate of distinguished learning 
and talents ; but like most of the churchmen of that bad reign, too 
compliant and servile an instrument in the hands of a brutal and 
prose” tyrant. Mr. Britton has here collected some curious, 
though well-known, particulars, of the different steps by which 
Veysey, at the arbitrary commands of the king, submitted to the 
plunder of his see, until from one of the most wealthy, it became 
among the peer’ in thekingdom. The bishop himself, is quaintly 
accused by Fuller, of “ not onely shaving the hairs with long leases, 
but cutting away the limbs, with sales outright :” but he seems to 
have had small «few in these proccedings ; for, 


‘The king, in a letter to the bishop, dated at Hampton Court, 28th of 
June, 1542, signifies that his ‘“trustye and well-beloved counsealer, Sit 
Thomas Denys, knight, had informed him that his lordship had a parke, 
called Crediton Parke, with iiii. water-mills, which parke conteynynge by 
estimacon ooii hundrethe acres, lyinge very comodyusly for o' saide coun- 
souler, by reason whereof, he wulld gladlye obteyne the same,” and therefore 
recommends him to accommodate the said Sir Thomas. This recommenda- 
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tion appears not to have been immediately acceded to; for a letter follows, 
from Lord Russell, expressing astonishment at the backwardness observed 
in complying with his highness’s request, and requiring the bishop to “ way 
and further the same, and to anymate the chapitre thereunto.” In con- 
cluding, the baron states, that the king “‘ is very earnest in it, and full 
determined that Sir Thomas Denys shall enjoy that estate.”—History of 
Exeter, p. 73. | 

‘The same writer has also printed a letter from Edward the sixth, to 
bishop Veysey, dated at Westminster, December Ist, in his thirty-first 
year (?); requiring his lordship ‘to give and graunte’ the manors of 
Pawton, in Cornwall, and ‘ Bishops Teynton, Radway, and West Teign- 
mouth,’ &c. in Devon, to Sir Andrew Dudley, knight, ‘in fee simple.’— 
Of the possessions dismembered from this see, by 7 and his successor, 
Lord John Russell had the grant of Bishop’s Clyst and Bishop’s Tawton ; 
Lord Pembroke obtained Paignton; Sir Thomas Denys had a grant of 
Crediton Park; Sir Lewis Pollard had Nympton Episcopi; Thomas 
Bridges, Esq., obtained Chudleigh; and Sir Thomas Darcy procured 
Bishop’s Morchard and Crediton town and manor.—Jbid. p.72; and MS. 
In the 26th of Henry the Eighth, the revenues of the see of Exeter, 
amounted to the sum of | ,566/. 14s. 64d. per annum.’—pp. 51 52, 


For a time, under Queen Mary, the bishops of Exeter recovered 
the manor of Crediton, and other parts of the spoliated property of 
their see ; but these were again alienated in the reign of Elizabeth, 
in favour of Killigrew, groom of her royal chamber. The see of 
Exeter shared the ecclesiastical changes of the times; but between 
the age of the Reformation, and that of the total overthrow of the 
episcopal church, by the gradual triumph of the fanatical party, the 
series of its bishops 1s almost undistinguished ; except by the name of 
the eminently pious and learned Hall, who held the see from 1627 
to 1641, and was honorably characterised by his moderation and 
tolerant spirit, at a violent and polemical epoch. This amiable 
prelate shared the usual fate of men of quiet virtue and temperate 
opinions in troubled and intemperate times. For his praiseworthy 
attempts, in his diocese, to reconcile the sectarian disputants to 
the established church, he was thought too tolerant by those who 


‘sat at the stern of the church,’ (Laud and others), and to give 
great encouragement to puritanism. : 


‘“ The billows went so high,” says Hall himself, “ that I was three 
several times upon my knees to his majesty, to answer those great crimi- 
nations ; and | was under so dark a cloud, that I plainly told the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that rather than 1 would be obnoxious to those 
slanderous tongues of his misinformers, 1 would cast up my rocket.” Yet, 
at this very time, his zeal for episcopacy was unquestionably sincere; and 


even when its display became dangerous, from the increasing power of the . 


me party, he published several able treatises in defence of the church 
iturgy and discipline, and was the powerful antagonist of the famous 
sectarian work, affectedly called Smectymnuus,.from the initial letters of 
the names of its authors, S. Marshall, E. Calamy, T. Young, M. Newco- 
men, and W. Sparrow. Hall was also, subsequently, after his translation 
to Norwich, one of the twelve prelates who signed the famous protestation 
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inst the proceedings of the Long Parliament, in their absence; for 
which [on the 30th December, 1641, and not, be it observed, since minute 
accuracy is a point of antiquarian pride, on the 30th of January follow- 
ing, as Mr. Britton supposes] he and his episcopal brethren were committed 
to the Tower. Hall, on his release, withdrew to Norwich, and continued 
to exercise his episcopal duties, until, in 1643, he was expelled from his 
palace, and his diocese and property sequestrated. Surviving his depriva- 
tion thirteen years, he died in peaceful retirement, at a great age, and with 
the unblemished reputation of virtue and consistency. But Hall is less 
worthy of remembrance for his share in the political and religious dissen- 
sions of his time, than in its literary history, as among the earliest and 
most vigorous of our English satirists. For himself, indeed, although 
Lodge had anticipated him by a few years, and Donne and Marston had 
written about the same period, he boldly, in the preface to his satires 
(published in 1597 or 1598) claims precedence, in the order of time, over 
them all :— 
‘<< T first adventure, with fool-hardy might, 

To tread the steps of perilous despite ; 

I first adventure,—follow me who list, 

And be the second English satirist. 

Envy waits on my back, Truth on my side ; 

Envy will be my page, and Truth my guide.’ ”—-p. 62. 


When, at the close of the civil wars, Exeter fell into the hands 
of the parliamentary forces, ‘ great, and, in many instances, irre- 
parable injury was done to its cathedral and churches by the fana- 
tical sectarians and iconoclasts of the period ;’ and, according to 
Faller, who, for about three months, in 1646, was Dr. Bodley’s 
lecturer in this city, thirteen of the parish churches were exposed 
for sale by the public crier, and only preserved from destruction b 
well-affected purchasers. But the most complete and lamentable 
account of the profanation and havoc which the cathedral under- 
went about this time, is afforded by Bruns Ryves, in his ‘‘ Mercu- 
rius Rusticus.” We know not why Mr. Britton has pronounced 
his relation to be ‘ grossly exaggerated, and wearing evident marks 
of misrepresentation.” To us the detail seems, on the contrary, 


extremely credible, for it is sufficiently corroborated by the excesses 


committed by the fanatics in other places. There is more justice 
in the author’s remark, that ‘ much of the sacrilegious devastation 
committed in the reigns of Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, 
and Queen Elizabeth, and even by ignoble hands of much later 
periods than the Interregnum, have (has) been so frequently as- 
cribed to thé partizans of the Commonwealth, that it has become 
the serious duty of the historian to be particularly guarded in his 
affirmations as to the mischief then done.’ Ryves’ account, how- 
ever, is worth transcribing, as a picture of the times :— 


‘ Having demanded the keys of Exeter cathedral (their mother church), 
and taken them into their own custody, they presently interdict divine 
service to be celebrated ; so that, for the space of three ‘quarters of a year, 
the holy liturgy lay totally silenced. The pulpit was open only to factious 
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schismatical preachers, whose doctrine was rebellion, and their exhortations 
treason ; so that the people might hear nothing but what might foment 
their disloyalty, and confirm them in their unnatural revolt from their duty 
and obedience. Having the church in their possession, in a most puri- 
tanical and beastly manner, they make it a common jakes for the exonera- 
tions of nature, sparing no place, neither the altar nor the pulpit. Over 
the communion-table, in fair letters of gold, was written the holy and 
blessed name of Jesus ; this they expunge, as superstitious and execrable. 
On each side of the commandments, the pictures of Moses and Aaron 
were drawn in full proportion; these they deface. They tear the books of 
Common Prayers to pieces, and burn them at the altar, with exceeding great 
exultation, and expressions of joy. They made the church their store- 
house, where they placed their ammunition and powder, and planted a 
court of guard to attend it, who used the church with the same reverence 
as they would an alehouse, and defiled it with tipling. They break and 
deface all the glass windows of the church, which cannot be replaced for 
many hundred pounds, and left all those ancient monuments, bein 

painted glass, and containing matter of story only, a miserable spectacle 
of commiseration to all well-affected hearts that beheld them. They 
struck off the heads of all the statues on all monuments in the church, 
especially they deface the bishops’ tombs, leaving one without a head, and 
another without au arm. They pluck down and deface the statue of an 
ancient queen, the wife of Edward the Confessor, the first founder of the 
church, mistaking it for the statue of the Virgin Mary, the mother of God. 
They brake down the organs, and; taking two or three hundred pipes with 
them, in a most scornful, contemptuous manner, went up and down the 
street, piping with them ; and meeting some of the choristers of the church, 
whose surplices they had stolen before, scoffingly told them, ‘‘ Boys, we 
have spoiled your. trade; you must go and sing hot pudding pies!” By 
the absoluteness of their power, they send forth their warrants to take 
away the lead off a conduit and a great cistern that stood in the midst of 
the close, giving plentiful supplies of water to many hundreds of the inha- 
bitants; and, by virtue of the same warrant, they gave their agents power 
to take a great quantity of timber, which was laid up and designed for 
the repairing of the church, as also a great stock of lead, reserved for the 
same purpose; which warrants were accordingly put in execution to the 
full. They did enter into a consultation about taking down the bells, and 
all the lead that covered the church, to convert them into warlike ammu- 
nitions, They took down the gates of the Close, which gates they em- 
ployed to help forward and strengthen their fortifications. And now, 
having dispossessed the owners, the rebels find new employments for the 
canons’ houses. Some of them they convert into prisons, and, in an apish 
imitation, call them by the names of Newgate, King’s Bench, Marshalsey ; 
others they employ as hospitals for sick or maimed soldiers: some the 

use as slaughtering houses; and for the bishop’s palace, they might have 
called it Smithfield, for in and about it they kept their fat oxen and sheep, 
and all their plundered provisions. Other houses they set on fire, and 
burn down to the ground. They burnt down the Guildhall in St. Sidwell’s, 
belonging to the dean and chapter, and as many houses more of their 
ancient inheritance and revenues as were worth 100/. per annum; making, 
however, great havoc and spoil of their woods and timber, maliciously in- 
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tending to disable them from re-edifying what they had most barbarously 
burnt down.’—pp. 66, 67. 


After the joint restoration of the monarchy and episcopal church, 
the see of Exeter fell to the notorious Gauden. The mention of 
this prelate of course suggests to Mr. Britton the necessity of 
introducing a thdivaphical sketch of him, and a dissertation upon 
the thread-bare question of the Icon Basilike. He arrives, how- 
ever, on that much controverted point, at the only conclusion which 
is reconcileable with all the rules of evidence and common sense :— 
that the bishop must have been the author of the treatise. If we 
had not daily experience of the blind tenacity of party prejudice, 
it would be quite inconceivable how a doubt could be, for a single 
instant, retained on the subject. It would be only amusing, if all 
examples were as harmless, to observe how obstinately and fondly 
any extravagant opinions are cherished, which can be invested 
with the most remote application to a favorite political creed. At 
the distance of nearly two hundred years, and with no practical 
consequence deducible from the question, the belief in the authen- 
ticity of the Icon, as the work of Charles I., is still made the 
touchstone of party; and among a certain set of high churchmen 
and high tories, the denial of the claim of the king to the compo- 
sition of the treatise is held, ridiculous as it may seem, for a 
grievous political heresy. The needless object—to sanctify the 
memory of the ‘ Royal Martyr’—is obvious; and the degree of 
this anxiety may be measured by the vituperation, with which the 
character of Gauden, and his title to the authorship, are loaded. 
The ‘“ villanous Gauden,” and that ‘‘ infamous impostor,” are the 
mildest epithets with which a well-known periodical champion of 
that party can clotie even the passing allusion tothe bishop’s name. 
Gauden seems to have been, sooth to say, neither exactly a villain, 
nor infamous, as an ‘impostor at least, unless his palming his own 
lucubrations upon the world for the king’s, should merit that 
harsh interpretation. But this is not the sense in which the 
charge of imposture is applied to him. Gauden’s character, how- 
ever, was far from respectable; and perhaps the dreaded alter- 
native of believing the imaginary effusions of the monarch’s piety 
to have proceeded from a man of such sordid and time-serving 
spirit, has not a little sharpened the rancour, with which the 
avarice and “ imposture” of the bishop are visited. 

To Mr. Britton’s last chapter—containing his chronological and 
historical notice of the foundation and progress of the building of 
Exeter Cathedral, with a description of it in its present state—it 
would be useless for us to assign any great space: especially as 
we cannot illustrate its narrative, by a reference to the beautiful 
plates which accompany the volume. The whole of this chapter 
is, however, exceedingly interesting and curious; for the author 
has had access to the valuable “ Fabric Rolls,” or records, and pecu- 
niary accounts of the building, which have fortunately been pre- 
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served in the archives of the dean and chapter. These Fabric 
Rolls, we should imagine, from the few extracts here given, would 
be worth separate publication, with notes, as materials of anti- 
quarian research ; were it only for the fresh light which they seem 
calculated to throw upon the prices of labour and workmanship, 
and the state of the useful and ornamental arts of construction, in 
the middle ages. , 

The cathedral of Exeter itself, though not perhaps among the 
very finest of our ecclesiastical edifices, 1s still a beautiful and mag- 
nificent structure. Its plan is regular, and suggests the conviction 
that it was built or enlarged on the same one grand and uniform 
design. It presents the usual shape of an elongated cross, with 
nave and side aisles, transept, and choir: with no less than thir- 
teen appended and lateral chapels, and a detached chapter-house. 
Of the different parts and ages of the building, the two majestic 
towers, which form the extremities of the transept, are remarkable 
monuments, as we have already said, of the early Norman style ; 
and the whole of the other portions of the cathedral constitute 
altogether a noble and continuous model, both of the first and 
second Pointed orders. The general effect of the exterior of the 
cathedral is imposing, and we can bear testimony that Mr. Britton 
has rendered as correct and lively ‘ a pen-and-ink sketch’ of it, as 
his graphic assistants have given of its parts. ‘ It is the first ob- 
ject to arrest the eye of the traveller in approaching the city, and 
the principal one to claim attention upon his arrival there.’ From 
some quarters it appears seated on an eminence, and overtopping 
the neighbouring churches and houses ; but, as our author observes, 
‘it has neither the picturesque features, nor the lofty majesty of 
either Lincoln or Durham: uor can we make any advantageous 
comparison in its favour, by placing it, as a distant object, in com- 
petition with Lichfield, and its three lofty spires,—or York, with 
its noble towers and magnificent windows,—or Wells, with the 
mass of towers, turrets, and embattled mansions with which it is 
combined. Still the unique towers of Exeter, with the numerous 
crocketed pinnacles and connected flying buttresses, uniting with 
the high-pitched roof of the nave and choir, constitute a fine and 
prominent group, from many stations to the south-east of the city. 
In the meadows, to the north-east, it is seen to rise boldly and 
grandly above the surrounding objects; whilst the forest-like grove 
of Northernhay, is a fine feature in the scene.’ 

In addition to the correct picture of the general exterior aspect 
of the cathedral here given, we may add, that the west-front, with 
its entrance-screen and great window above, forms a superb object. 
The screen is of most elaborate and uncommon design, profusely 
adorned with sculpture and architectural minutiz and enrichments. 

It may therefore be regarded, perhaps, as our author thinks, 
‘better fitted for an internal than exterior application ;’ but, 
placed as it is, its appearance is gorgeously splendid. Of this 
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western facade, with the Grandisson screen, as it is called, after the 
bishop who erected it, Mr. Britton has given us an exquisite en- 
graving by Le Keux; of which we shall only use our recollection 
to observe, that it delineates the rich workmanship and tracery of 
the screen with a delicacy and finish of touch, and an elegance of 
expression, which has unavoidably given a far more beauteous 
effect to the sketch, than the original—harsh as it is in some points 
of execution, and now corroded and mutilated in its finer detail— 
will be found to realise. 

The magnificent interior of the cathedral, justifies Mr. Britton’s 
remark, that it is still more imposing in its character, finer in its 
effects, and more enriched in architectural details than the exterior. 
The nave, in its elevation, length, and general effect, is grand and 
spacious ; the choir has a corresponding character, and exhibits 
among its details a handsome and picturesque episcopal throne ; 
the lateral windows, and yet more the great one at the east end, 
as well as the western window already mentioned, are extremel 
beautiful, and present examples of various forms and _ periods of 
style, though regular in their general arrangement ; and the organ 
screen, or entrance to the choir, is at once elegant in form, and 
richly ornamented in its tracery. Several of the lateral chapels 
are worth notice, for their light and graceful architecture ; and the 
spacious chapter-house, with its curiously panelled oak ceiling 
and transoms, is a very remarkable specimen of the kind, of the 
age of the sixth Henry. 

The historical account which Mr. Britton has given of the build- 
ing of the cathedral, and of the architectural details and peculiari- 
ties of its construction, will be found both extremely interesting to 
the antiquary and valuable to the practical architect. Among 
these particulars, the immense mass and depth of the lower but- 
tresses, and even of the flying buttresses, which surmount and link 
them with the clere-story of the choir, are most deserving of 
remark. But the reason for designing all these vast buttresses 
is obvious, on a careful examination of the whole structure. ‘ With 
a very wide nave and choir, and consequent heavy stone-arched 
roof, and another high-pitched leaded roof above, the outward 
pressure or thrust was immense ; and had not a corresponding and 
adequate support, or resistance, been provided, the whole super- 
structure must have soon fallen in. The architect, however, here, 
as in most of our cathedrals, was a profound mathematician, as 
well as an artist: he calculated the quantity of weight, and 
adapted his supports accordingly; he designed his masses, filled 
up the enrichments, and foresaw the effect.” It is true, as our 
author remarks, that, externally, this edifice seems to be too much 
crowded, and even encumbered by buttresses; and as these are 
mostly mere masses of plain masonry, they both obscure and injure 
the appearance of the highly-enriched windows. But he should 
also have observed, that the graceful pinnacles, purfled and ele- 
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gantly tapering into the finial flower, which crown the om 
masonry of all the buttresses, and form a distinctive mark of the 
second Pointed order, lend a very rich and picturesque ensemble 
to the exterior, which is greatly enhanced by the bold spring and 
open arching of the flying buttresses. 

Another remarkable feature in this cathedral, is the use which 
has been made in it, of the two more ancient square Norman 
towers. When Bishop Quivil commenced the noble design of 
building anew the cathedral on its present grand scale, it was 
resolved to preserve these two towers as a part of the new struc- 
ture, and to form the transept or cross aisle of the whole fabric by 
their connection. For this purpose, the perilous attempt was 
projected, and triumphantly accomplished, of piercing the towers, 
and taking down all the inner side of each to nearly half their 
height from the ground; and the remaining upper parts were 
securely supported by a vast and massive arch which was con- 
structed in each. The old architect, who contemplated and exe- 
cuted this innovation, must have possessed a master-mind of inven- 
tion and scientific daring in his vocation, which would astonish our 
timid professors of these days. 

The general perfection of the whole structure, with the com- 
pleting of the nave and external entrance-screen by Bishop Gran- 
disson, may be dated about the year 1350: though some pieces of 
the workmanship are of later periods; and the beautiful east win- 
dow of ancient painted glass, especially, is an instance even of the 
third and latest, or florid Pointed order. The general decoration of 
the interior, also, appears to have been prosecuted by the zealous 
care of successive bishops, almost to the epoch of the reformation : 
when these pious labours were first reversed by the work of fanati- 
cal destruction. Considerable havoc was then made in the 
statuary and decorative works of the altars; and an archdeacon 
commenced his visitation, some half a century afterwards, in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, by inquiring ‘‘ whether all images and superstitious 
things were clean defaced, and rood-lofts taken down; and if not, 
through whose default it is so?” The ‘ rood-loft,” was the fine 
screen which now supports the organ ; and by some happy accident 
it escaped the blind rage of this fanatic ! We have seen how, in 
less than a century later, the work of profanation was renewed 
under the commonwealth. A partition wall of brick, was actually 
built up across the cathedral, to divide it for the use of two con- 
gregations, of Presbyterians and Independents; and this remained 
until the restoration. In a sermon, a few years later, a prebendary 
of Exeter, reminds his bishop, of ‘that. monstrous Babylonish 
wall, which was raised here to divide this cathedral into two 
parts: a standing significant ceremonie, while it did continue, of 
the church-rending schisms and confusion of those times.” There 
was an opposite meaning in this rhetorical figure: but it seems to 
have escaped the memory of the worthy preacher, that the wall 
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was equally a type of much earlier divisions and disfigurements, 
It is far easier to give the first impetus to religious separation, than 
to stay its fierce progress, or to assign any limits to its wanton and 
precipitous course. It was the first encouragement of fanatical 
demolition, which set the example; and who shall predict the 
extent to which it may yet remain to be carried? And deeply as 
we, in this age, venerate the precious monuments of the piety of 
the olden time, it is impossible to exclude the reflection, that the 
progress of the same fanaticism and sacrilege, which have defaced 
and profaned them, may one day yet be employed with still more 
ruinous energy, to level their sacred bulwarks, and heaven-directed 
spires, with the graves of the founders who sleep within them. 





Art. X. The O’Briens and the O’Flahertys. A National Tale. By 
Lady Morgan. 4 vols. 8vo. London: Henry Colburn. 1827. 


Lavy Morgan, although a popular writer, is no weeping senti- 
mentalist of the modern school of literary ladies ; the self-immolated 
sisters of affliction, who sigh forth their imaginary grievances so 
musically to sympathising spinsters and incipient adorers. Be the 
success of the enterprise what it may, to Lady Morgan belongs 
a praise of having taken a practical part in the real business of 
ife. : 

Those who persuade themselves that the field of political discus- 
sion is forbidden to the delicacy of the tender sex, or who, not 
going quite so far, condemn the principles which she has advo- 
cated, must yet be prepared to admit, that the consistency and 
disinterestedness of Lady Morgan are perfectly unimpeachable. 
Throughout her active career, she has ever taken the side of her 
country; and seeing with an unprejudiced eye what its true 
interests were, these she has asserted with an uniformity that is at 
once decisive of her honesty. Nor is it to the merit of political 
integrity alone to which Lady Morgan can lay claim; to her the 
higher distinction still must be awarded, of having maintained that 
integrity in Ireland, where, above all other countries, patriotism is 
a by-path that diverges from the road to honours, rank and 
opulence, and every worldly possession that makes life easy and 
happy. There, where political sins are punished by domestic 
penalties ; where the doors of persons in station, are opened only to 
the tickets of fanatic cabals, it argues no small degree of moral 
courage in one of Lady Morgan’s grade in society, to expose 
hypocrisy, to denounce the excesses of bigotry, and to be so bold 
in the vindication: of the national cause, as to be identified with her 
country in the hatred and hostility of its foes. 

A very slight acquaintance with the productions of this author, 
will enable the discerning mind to discover the reason, why the 
influence which she has exercised over the public opinion should 
be so small; as confessedly it is, compared with her reputa- 
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tion, which is indisputably extensive. Miss Owenson, whom, as 
a literary star, Lady Morgan has not been able to eclipse, 
imparted to her works all the charms of an enthusiasm, Brace 
fully and timidly indulged, such as in highly gifted minds at- 
tends their first awakening to the emotions of passion: and she 
might long have continued to hold a flattering place amongst the 
opular dispensers of the most rational of mental enjoyments, if 
het ambition could. have been contented with the progressive de- 


velopment of her undeniable talents. But in the salons of the. 


French capital, she forgot the simplicity’ of her real character ; she 
aspired to be on a level with the esprits forts with which Paris 
abounded ; and, without in the least approximating to the majestic 
philosophy of a De Stael, or sharing the genius of those other 
women of modern times, whose influence forcibly affected the social 
and political condition of France, Lady Morgan adopted the mas- 
culine tone of their. writings, and imitated all the freedom, or 
rather, license of thought and expression, by which they were cha- 
racterised. In this gratuitous misapprehension of what her true 
capacity is, we shall find an adequate cause for the pervading error 
of her recent fictions, and especially of the tale which we are fresh 
from perusing. Lady Morgan appears to think it beneath the 
exalted destiny of her'talents to write for mere public amusement, 
and she condescends to employ the machinery of a romance, only 
as a convenient vehicle for announcing a great ‘ moral lesson.’ 
Wholly engrossed by her didactic purpose, she overlooks every 
other consideration ; and hence we have plots, to the last degree 
improbable, characters not only inconsistent in themselves, but 
made to cooperate without the least attention to any rule of dra- 
matic arrangement, and incidents quite at variance with the order 
of nature, A reference to the work itself will justify these obser- 
vations. 

It would seem to be the object of Lady Morgan, in the ‘ O’Briens 
and Q’Flahertys,’ to furnish an illustration of the habits and man- 
ners of two distinct classes of society in Ireland, as they existed 
about the time of that epoch when, animated by the spirit ‘of 
volunteer associations, the country, to use the language of her great 
poet, for once touched the goal of liberty, and the most interested 
partisans of what was ealled the “ Enolish interest,” with the Duke 
of Rutland at their head, were compelled to take a part in the na- 
tional rejoicings. For this purpose, Lady Morgan has selected for 
her hero, the heir of an ancient noble family, whose brief history 
affords ample opportunities for the introduction of scenes, exhibit- 
ing the peculiarities of the respective classes which it is her pur- 
pose to describe. The young O’Brien is represented as being 
animated with all the feelings of a patriot Irishman; but he is 
endowed with a degree of discretion, in his conduct in general, 
and with a scrupulous conscience, in his tender negotiations 


with the fair sex—which have not been very common to the Irish 
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youth at anytime. He is first presented to our view at the mo-~- 
ment when he becomes the sudden object of interest to a lady 
of rank, the consort of the proud Lord Knocklofty. O’Brien, at 
this crisis, the consequences of which so deeply influence his sub- 
sequent life, appears at the head of a volunteer corps, called the 
‘ Irish Brigade,’ in the Phoenix park, on the day of a review. The 
account of the scene must be taken from the work itself :— 


‘ Preceded by a fine band, and headed by a youth whom nature in her 
partiality had called out of the common roll of men, they presented, as 
they marched into the park, in quick time, a splendid image of precocious 
patriotism, gaillard as the ‘‘ Jeunesse dorée”’ of the French revolution, 
and honoured as the “ gioventi: armata” of the best days of Florence. 

‘« Why, then, who are they at all, Tim, dear?” demanded a Skerries 
fisherman, who had during the day consulted Tim Doolan, as his oracle. 

‘«¢ Why, then, I could’nt tell you thruly, barring I'd lade yez astray, 
Pat Doran,” replied Tim, ‘‘for ’bove all the volunteer throops, in the 
Phanix, this day, thims the boys I don’t know nothing about at all, atall; 
se thinks to the best of my belief, they are Lord’s sons, or the College 

ys.” 

‘ “Why, then, I wouldn’t wonder,” said the Skerries man. The ques- 
tion, however, repeated to another bystander, was suddenly, and it should 
appear, oraculously, answered like the druidical oracles of old, from the 
top of a tall and magnificent oak, which, rooted at the base of the acclivity, 
overshadowed its summit with thick and lofty branches. ‘‘ O’Brien aboo,” 
shouted with an echoing yell the respondent; and the cry, long, loud, and 
shrill, was taken up by Tim Doolan, repeated by Pat Doran, and reiterated 
by the imitative multitude. While yet but half pronounced, it had caught 
the quick ear of the young leader of the Irish brigade. He started—threw 
his eyes up to the oak, whence the cry had issued; then cast them sud- 
denly down, and reddened, and grew pale—and gave the word of quick 
march! to hiscompany. Bunt the cry of “O’Brien aboo,” found an echo 
from the popular voice, he seemed proudly to apply its meaning to himself, 
and saluted the multitude with his sword, and smiled with all the popular 
grace of a young Roman tribune. | 

‘« What does O’Brien aboo mane?” asked Pat Doran, hoarse with 

shouting it. 
_ “© Why it manes the same as Crom aboo, to be sure, what else would 
it mane;” replied Tim Doolan, “ and often heard tell by my gossip in 
Fingal, that it was wid that same watch-word, that Brien Borru diffinded 
the great pass of Bally-bough bridge agin the Danes, at the battle of 
Clontarf. 

‘ «¢ Why, then, I wouldn’t wondher if that comely young chap at their 
head there, was Mr. Brien Bore-you’s own son, Tim Doolan, for he looks 
like a Jad would head a ruction, bravely, as the father that bore him.” - 

‘** Whooh, man! that’s mortally impossible,” replied the antiquarian 
of Fingal; “ sure that battle was fit in the ould times, afore the battle of 
the Boyne, or Aughram, fifty years! aye, troth, a thousand (and more,) out 
of the memory of man, Pat Doran, dear. 

‘** Why, then, sorrow ache their hearts ache, that fought at that fit, 
any how, Tim.”’ 

‘Oh, thrue for you, Pat; sorrow ache, and never did, not all as one 
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as now; for th’ ould times was the fine times, and will be ever more, 
amen, plaze Christ.” 

‘It was not, however, from the clients of the Portran oracle, that the 
Irish brigade alone attracted notice, and awakened inquiry. Many bright 
eyes followed, and many bland smiles shone on the élite of ‘the Ladies’ 
own.” But none so bright or so bland, as those which emanated from the 
fair occupants of the splendid pheton, already described; which had 
drawn up parallel to the halt made by the Irish brigade. ; 

‘+ Q’Mealy,” exclaimed the fair and noble charioteer, with a prettily 
lisped, but technical, ‘ steady, now; steady, I tell you;” addressed to 
her horses—‘‘ O’Mealy, what corps is that with the green standard and 
uniform ? ”’ 

«« What corps is it, Lady Knocklofty? why then, give you my honour, 
I don’t know any corps in the volunteer army; ’pon my honour, I don’t! 
We, reglars, never know any thing of the train bands, and more particki- 
larly, we cavalry make it a point; besides there are some ugly customers 
among them, such as one’s tailor, or shoemaker, upon my honour! ” 

‘This answer was made by a handsome, flashy looking person, in mi- 
litary uniform, with large features, scattered at random over a broad face, 
with a leering smile, good bold eyes, high colour, and a perfect chevaux 
de frize of powdered whiskers. He had long been sidling his horse up to 


. the pheeton, and had obtained, with some difficulty, a position which he 


maintained with some effort. 


‘«« What a fine young fellow that is,” continued Lady Knocklofty, not 
attending to the assertions of O’Mealy, and keeping her magnificent eyes 
steadily fixed on the face of the young leader of the Irish brigade; who, 
perhaps, not quite unconscious of the gaze, either in the confusion of vanity, 
or under the oppression of heat, removed his plumed cap: as he displaced 
and scattered the dark unpowdered locks (then a mark of singularity, if 
not of disloyalty) which clustered round his high and intellectual temples, 
he exhibited one of those heads, which painters love to copy, and sculptors 
to model. 


‘«¢ What a handsome head, and what a singular one!” said Lady 
Knocklofty to the lady beside her. 

‘« Yes, I have seen many such at Paris, this winter,” was the reply ; 
“it is called téte 2 la victime.” 

‘* Do, like a good soul, O’Mealy,” (cried Lady; Knocklofty) “‘ find 
out who he is; I am sure it is some one I ought to bow to, for he seems to 
canvass a salute. Can‘it be'one of the Carrick, or Mount Garret Butlers ?” 

‘“ He is one of the mount garrets I dare say,” replied Lady Honoria, 
laughing. ‘* Many of these volunteer heroes, I believe, descend from their 
altitudes to take the field; and exchange their leather aprons for their 
leather belts.” 

‘“ What eyes!” continued Lady Knocklofty, keeping her own fixed; 
“ those are what Hamilton, the painter, calls Irish eyes, large, dark, deep 


set, and put in, as it were, with dirty fingers; O’Mealy, do find out who 
that boy with the eyes is.”—vol. i., pp. 166—172. 


There is nothing very uncommon in the case of Lady Knocklofty 
thus far ; but the contrivance by which Lady Morgan er 
brings the parties together, is so particularly absurd, that if it did 


hot occupy a considerable portion of one. of the volumes in the 
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detail, it would be altogether unworthy of notice. O’Brien, having 
been engaged in a desperate row, falls into the hands of justice, 
and is placed in custody in the guard-room of the castle. The 
same night he is mysteriously conducted from this solitary abode 
into the drawing-room of the viceroy, and presented to her excel- 
lency the Duchess of Belvoir (Rutland), at the hour of half-past 
eleven at night. The agent in this ridiculous adventure is no other 
than Lady Knocklofty herself; and the motive for it 1s, the adju- 
dication of her playmates of the court, who, during a game of for- 
feits, condemned her in the said penalty, as the only means of 
recovering her diamond necklace! But this conceit, extravagant 
as it is, is outdone by what follows. O’Brien, the prisoner-guest, 
is honoured and caressed by the good-natured duchess, and listened 
to by the high and the mighty of the land at supper assembled, 
whilst he argues with a learned Listens in the character of an irri- 
tated Roman Catholic, and pours forth the audacious language of 
a thorough jacobin against existing establishments.. The approach 
of the lord heutenant interrupts this delectable-controversy, and 
O’Brien, like a guilty thing, flits through the anti-rooms to the 
cold accommodation of his prison-house ! 

There are two other personages in the novel, very dissimilar 
indeed in their nature, who make it the business of their lives to 
superintend the fortunes of O’Brien. The one is a singularly fan- 
tastic creature of the gentle sex, an O’Flaherty, who, like a guar- 
dian spirit attends the person of the hero, and seems to be the in- 
visible witness of his most secret actions. No place is inaccessible 
to her ; she penetrates the castle and is present at the singular 
hospitality extended to O’Brien in the drawing-room; she is a 
guest of the masked ball, given by Lady Knocklofty, to which 
O’Brien had been invited ; she performs as a lady abbess ; plays a 
ert and terminates her irregularities by becoming the wife of 

im whom she had long so strangely protected. The other friendly 
power to whose unexpected services O’Brien was often indebted in 
moments of need, turns out to be a wild rapparee, who actuated by 
the sacred tie which binds foster brothers together, haunts the foot- 
steps of his idol, and whether in the streets of Dublin, or on the 
mountains of Connemara, suddenly appears at O’Brien’s side when- 
ever dangers threaten, as if he had been conjured that moment 
from the earth. Prudent assistance was indeed necessary to 
O’Brien, for he had now been induced, by the persuasions of his 
generous friend Lord Walter, to enrol himself amongst the members 
of the society of United Irishmen. We extract with pleasure, the 
animated description of one of their meetings, as it presented itself 
to the young candidate just before his admission :— 


‘ At the head of the table, which occupied the centre of the apartment, 
and in an arm-chair raised by a few steps from the floor, sat the president 
of the society of United Irishmen. He alone was covered, and though 
plainly dressed, there was an air of high breeding and distinction about 
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him ; while in his bland smile were exhibited, the open physiognomy of 

easantness, and love-winning mildness, which still mark the descendants 
of the great Anglo-Norman Lords of the Pale, the Lords of Ormond, Or- 
rery, and Arran, the Mount Garrets, and Kilkennys,—in former times, 
the great ‘oligarchs of Ireland, and ‘in times more recent, the grace and 
ornament of the British court. 

‘The president was the honourable Simon Butler: beside him, on 
a lower seat, sat the secretary. His uncovered head, and unshaded tem- 
ples, received the full light of the suspended lamp. It was one of those 
finely chiselled heads, which arrest the imagination, and seem to bear in- 
controvertible evidence of the certainty of physiognomical science, A 
dress particularly studied, was singularly contrasted with the athletic 
figure and antique bearing of this interesting looking person. For though 
unpowdered locks, and the partial uncovering of a muscular neck, by the 
loose tie of the silk handkerchief, had something of the simplicity of re- 
publicanism, yet the fine diamond that sparkled at the shirt breast, and 
the glittering of two watch-chains (the foppery of the day), exhibited an 
aristocracy of toilet, which did not exactly accord with the Back-lane 
graces. ‘The secretary of the United Irishmen, was Archibald Hamilton 
Rowan. 

“On the opposite side sat a small, well-formed, and animated person, 
who was talking with singular vivacity of look and gesture, to one of ex- 
tremely placid and even formal appearance. The first was the gay, gal- 
lant, and patriotic founder of the society, Theobald Wolfe Tone; the 
other was the celebrated and clever Doctor Drennan, a skilful physician, 
and an elegant writer, who might have passed in appearance, for the de- 
mure minister of some remote village-congregation of the Scotch kirk. 

‘A tall, elegant, and sentimental looking person sat near to them, in an 
attitude of interested attention, listening to the speaker, to whom, it 
seemed, he was about to reply. It was Thomas Addas Emmet, the son of 
the state physician of Ireland,—then a young lawyer of great promise, and 
now ‘the attorney-general of New York. The handsome and animated 
Dr. Mackenna, one of the most popular writers of the day, and Oliver 
Bond, the representative of the most reputable class of merchants, had 
srouped forwerd their intelligent heads; while one who brought no per- 
sonal beauty to the cause* (that letter of recommendation to all causes), 
James Napper Tandy, stood waiting with a packet of letters, which he had 
received in his former quality of secretary to the meeting. 

‘While other leaders of the union, distinguished for their birth, talents, 
or principles (and it is remarkable that they were all protestants+), filled 
up the seats near the head of the table; more mixed groups less‘distin- 
guished by the beau sang, which then came forth, in the fine forms of the 





*« When Napper Tandy was mentioned in the House of Commons; as 
participating in the proceedings of the United Irishmen, a flippant young 
lawyer, then unknown to fame, got up, and in allusion to his ugliness, 
observed, “ that he was sorry the society could not put a better face on it.” 
Such were the jokes which then had their value in the senate, and smoothed 
the path of the facetious utterer to nearly the highest judicial eminence.’ 


_‘+Of the twenty United Irishmen confined at fort St. George, four 
only were Catholics.” | 
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genuine Irish gentry of both sects, were congregated in the gbscurity of the 
bottom of the room. Here might be seen the square set forms, the strongl 
marked, but less noble features of the Scotch colonists of Ulster, the stern 
brow of uncompromising presbyterianism, contrasting to the mobile, vary- 
ing muscle, of trodden down catholicism ; the latter drawling forth its 
plaintive discontents, the former announcing its immoveable resolutions, 

‘ At the moment when O’Brien was taking a rapid glance at this singu- 
lar and picturesque association, Lord Walter, who stood near Hamilton 
Rowan, was speaking, and in the act of pronouncing the following sen- 
tence: ‘‘ Since this society is constituted for the purpose of forming a 
brotherhood and a community of rights among Irishmen of every religious 

rsuasion, thereby to obtain a complete constitutional reform in the legis- 
ature, founded on the principles of civil, political, and religious liberty, I 
beg to propose one whose——” / 

‘Here O’Brien instantly closed the door of the balcony, and reseated 
himself by the flaring tallow candle, that was now fast burning down into 
its socket, resumed his perusal of the transcendent dramatic merits of Ca 
tain O’Mealy, and got through the whole ‘‘ Thoughts on Prudence,” with 
out one thought on the subject,—when a sudden burst of applause reached 
his ear from the hall; and the next moment Lord Walter entered the 
room, and shaking him heartily by the hand, said, ‘‘ You have been pro- 

posed and received with acclamation. Our friend, Costello, was not 

ere to second you as he promised; but Emmet is my fellow sponsor, for 
all the good things promised and vowed in your name. You have been 
_ elected without a single black ball, and nothing now remains but the form 
of taking the test.” 

‘The two young friends, arm-in-arm, then descended the stairs, and 
entered the hall together : and never did two finer representatives of the An- 
glo-Norman and Milesian races of Ireland, present themselves at the shrine 
of national independence. All made way for them, as they passed on to- 
wards the president’s chair; aud there was a murmur of approbation and 
applause, so little consonant to the wonted sobriety and awful purpose of 
the meeting, that the president rose from his seat, and took off his hat. At 
this signal, silence and order were instantly restored; and the next 
moment all were seated, save the neophyte and his sponsors, who stood 
between the secretary and chairman, when the test was presented for 
O’Brien’s perusal. On his assenting to its purport, the whole society 
arose and stood uncovered, while the candidate, stepping forward, read ° 
aloud as follows :— 

««¢ J, Murrogh O’Brien, in the presence of God, do pledge myself to my 
country that 1 will use all my abilities and influence in the attainment of 
an impartial and adequate representation of the Irish nation in Parliament; 
and as a means of absolute and immediate necessity in the establishment 
of this chief good of Ireland, I will endeavour, as much as lies in my 
ability, to forward a brotherhood of affection, an identity of interests, and 
a communion of rights, and an union of power among Irishmen of all 
religious persuasions; without which every reform in parliament must be 
partial, not national, inadequate to the wants, delusive to the wishes, and 
insufficient for the freedom and happiness of this country. 

‘I do further declare, that neither hopes, fears, rewards, nor punish- 
ments, shall ever induce me, directly or indirectly, to inform on, or give 
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evidence against, any member or members of this or similar societies, for 
any act or expression of theirs done or made, collectively or individually, 
in or out of this society, in pursuance of the spirit of this obligution.’ 

‘O’Brien was then introduced to the principal members present, and 
having accepted the salutation of secretary to a baronial committee for 
St. Grellan, in the province f Connaught, he took his leave of the society 
for the night, with his friend Lord Walter.’—vol. iii., pp.107—114. 


The scene is speedily changed from the gay region of the metro- 
polis to the western extremity of Ireland, amongst the ancient 
possessions of the O’Briens: and in depicting the habits and 
manners of the people of that quarter, Lady Morgan need never be 
afraid to employ her pen. - With the exception of the account given 
in the third volume, of the ecclesiastical establishment of Cong, and 
the puerile incidents of the cave, the provincial descriptions are 
perfectly unexceptionable: and we linger over this part of the nar- 
rative with pleasure, uninfluenced by any inordinate curiosity re- 
specting the issue of our hero’s fortunes. His story, indeed, 1s soon 
completed. By one of those extraordinary contrivances, which 
Lady Morgan never scruples to resort to, the Countess of Knock- 
lofty and 6°Brien are again brought together in the country, and 
as they began in guilt, poetical justice requires, of course, that they 
should end in shame. That the nature of the catastrophe may not 
afterwards be disputed, Lady Morgan has taken care to shadow it 
forth by means of a set of discreet, but intelligible stars. At this 
stage of the narrative, all our interest for the fate of O’Brien termi- 
nates, and here we naturally expected to have found, that he was 
either civilly or naturally placed beyond our cognizance for the 
future. But Lady Morgan, contrary to all dramatic rules, tacks a 
supplement to her hero’s biography, and exhibits him in Dublin, 
about to be tried on a capital charge, from the consequences. of 
which he escapes by flight; and afterwards introduces him into a 
theatre at Paris, as one of the most distinguished of the officers of 
the Consul Napoleon. 

From what has been already said, the reader perhaps will be in- 
clined to agree, that in its general structure— in the conduct of its 
fable—and in the manner of filling up the details and connecting 
them with each other, the tale before us is one of the. most imper- 
fect of Lady Morgan’s fictions. It is almost obvious, we think, 
that this author is not alive to the necessity of exercising any par- 
ticular care, before she begins the execution, upon the general de- 
sign, and upon the principal materials of that edifice, so to speak, 
which is about to rise from her hands. She writes without plan or 
estimate, and committing herself improvidently to her task, trusts to 
her superior genius for the success of the execution. We need not 
say how ill-calculated such a process is to produce the desired con- 
clusion, and the reader will anticipate, no doubt, that Lady Morgan 
sometimes unconsciously rushes into perplexities, from which it is 
Impossible that she can extricate herself, except upou. the hard 
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condition of violating all probability. Faults, such as these, imply 
not: merely want of forsight and care :—-they suppose, 1n our of*~ion, 
the absence of that original facility, or instinct, of acute ant’ avn. 
rate observation of human affairs, upon the possession of which, we 
contend, the ability to manage successfully the details of incidents 
and characters is necessarily consequent. To these observations, 
it seems almost superfluous to add, that generally speaking, her 
personages are out of nature, and that they are incapable, in any in- 
stance, of exciting the slightest interest in their favour. We admit, 
at the same time, that the humorous eccentricities whieh charac- 
terise the lower orders of her countrymen, have met in Lady Morgan, 
no unworthy delineator, Captain O’Mealy is rather a well-drawn 
character in itself; but it is next to impossible that the ignorance 
and vulgarity of such a person, could be tolerated in the court seciet 
of the castle of Dublin, where open immorality would bem 
sooner encouraged, than ill-breeding endured. The happiest, por- 
traits in the work, in our estimation, are the Miss. Mac Taafs, aunts 
to O’Brien, and to the very last moment they sustain their charac- 
ters, and their peculiar dialect, with perfect consistency.. The de- 
scription of one of their entertainments is not less amusing than 
it is faithful. Dinner having been aanounced to the assembled 
guests,— | 

© O'Brien was permitted to lea’ out the Dowager Lady O’Flaherty— 
one of those noble representatives of Irish beauty, and of Irish gentility, 
which, down to the close of the last century, were to. be found in the 
remote provinces of Ireland ; and who, in their courtly manners and stately 
habits, preserved the dignified graces of the Irish court of those days, when 
the Ormonds and the Tyrconnels presided over its almost regal drawing- 
rooms, Supported by an high gold-headed cane on ou side, and on the 
other, by the arm of Lord Arranmore, this venerable subject of many of 
Carolan’s inspirations moved slowly on, followed by the O’Maillies of 
Achille, and Clare Island, the Joyces of Joyce’s country, and others of the 
great aboriginal families of Connemara and Mayo. Then came the Darcys, 
the Dalys, the Skirrets, and the Frenches, with the Burkes, Blakes, Bells, 
and Bodkins, and all that filled up the list of tribes and half tribes of 
Galway of those who could and those who could not claim cousinship*. 
The protestant clergyman of the parish of Bog Moy (a parish without a 
congregation), bowed out Father Festus, the priest of a congregation with- 
out a church, and the provost of St. Grellan gave the pas to the Mayor 
of Galway. ' . 

‘ Sixty persons to be seated, where there was not comfortable accom- 
modation for half the number, required no little pains and ingenuity : and 
the horse-shoe table would have been very inadequate to the wants of the 
guests, but for the never failing aid of the side-board, side-tables, and 
window stools, which with “ a plate on the knee,” and a “ bit in the 


aa 


** The feuds of the Bianchi and Neri of Florence, were poor and cold 
types of the dissensions which long distracted the town of Galway, con- 


cerning the right to ‘call cousin ;” a right claimed by the half tribes, and 
refused to them by the whole.’ : 
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corner,” at last provided for all. After much crushing, squeezing, and 
laughing, (all in the most perfect good humour, and co )5 the whole 
company, were finally seated. Lord Arranmore at the head of the centre 
table, between his elder aunt, and the Dowager Lady O'Flaherty, presided 
as the representative of the late Brigadier ; while Miss Mable, supported by 
a Joyce, and a Blaké, did the honours at the further extremity. 

‘Grace being said by the minister of the established church, (while the 
Roman catholic guests cast down their eyes, moved their lips, and crossed 
themselves under the table-cloth, with a bashful and proscribed look,)— 
Miss Mac Taaf stood up, and with a cordial welcome in her eye, said aloud, 
“ Much good may it do ye all;” to which all bowed their heads. A rash 
of attendants of all sorts and sizes; ages and ranks, including the servants 
of the guests, liveried and unliveried,—~and the striking up of the pipes 
and barp (the performers being ceremoniously seated at a table, on which 
wine and glasses were placed), on the outside of the door, announeed. that 
the “‘ hour of attack” had arrived; and neverdid a more hospitable board 
offer to appetites, sharpened by sea and mountain air, a more abundant 
feast. No expected relevés (except such as were necessary to supply the 
place of the vanished contents of some favourite dish), kept the appetites 
of.the gustateurs in suspense.. Rounds of beef were the pieces de résis- 
tance, which none.resisted. Haunches of venison and legs of mutton were 
entrées and entremets, that required no substitution. Pastry and poultry 
formed the hors d’euvres; and a dormant of a creel of potatoes, and a 
bowl of fresh butter, left no wish for more brilliant or less substantial fare : 
while a vacant place was left for the soup, which was always served last. 
Jorums of punch were stationed round the’ capacious ‘hearth; port and 
sherry were ranged along the tables; and the door opéning into the with- 
drawing-room, disclosed to view the cask of claret, the idol, to which such 
sacrifices were to be made, on altars.so well attended and so devoutly 
served. The Brigadier’s tankard, brightened for the occasion by James 
Kelly, was now filled to the brim with ‘ fhe regal, purple stream,” and 
placed before Lord Arranmore ; and before the palate was blunted by the 
coarser contact of port or punch, the new tap was tasted, The flavour, 
body, and odour, were universally approved, in terms worthy of the conviyes 
du grand De La Reynjére; aan it required no skill in augury to divine, 
that the claret would be out, before the company. 

‘ All were now occupied with eating, drinking, talking, laughing, helping 
and being helped; while old-fashioned breeding disposed every guest to 
be cordially at the service of his neighbour :—‘‘ Allow me to trouble you 
‘for a slice of your round, rather rare ;”* was answered by, “ Sir, the trouble’s 

a pleasure.” ‘ Give me lave to call on you fora cut of your haunch, when 
you are at leisure,” was replied to affirmatively, with “ the honour of a glass 
of wine ;” and a cross fire of * Miss Joyce, shall we. make up that little 
quarrel we had ?”—* Port, if you plaze, Sir,”—-‘* Hand me the tankard”>- 
** James Kelly, tell Miss Prudence Costello, I shall be happy to hob-and- 
nob with her, if she is not better engaged,” &e. &c., continued without in- 
termission ; and exhibited a courtesy, which not long ago prevailed in the 
highest circles ;—a courtesy which, however quaintly expressed, was wel} 
worth the cold and formal reserve of what is now considered refinement, in 
the school of modern egotism.’—vol. iv., pp. 72—77. 
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* Anglice “ raw.” 
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It now only remains for us to notice some of the more glaring 
faults which occur in the execution of the work. Lady Morgan 
speaks of the observances and practices of the Roman Catholic 
religion, with the easy volubility of one who is convinced that she 
thoroughly understands them. But, in reality, her scares 
with the subject is but slight and superficial. Thus she invests 
the child, Terence O’Brien, who acted as the sacristan to a rustic 
chapel in Connaught, with the stole, an article of sacerdotal cos- 
tume, which even the deacon is not permitted to use; and a still 
more apparent error is to be found in the following passage :—‘ In 
that awful moment, when the elevation of the Host images the 
hallowed presence of ‘‘ God on earth”—when the altar bell tingled, 
and a low voice uttered the “‘ Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus,” ’ &e.— 
vol. 4, p. 299. A reference to the Catholic Missal at once ex- 
plains the mistake. The utterance of the ‘Sanctus,’ &c. has 
nothing to do with the ‘elevation of the Host,’ as it belongs to a 

revious part of the prom f and it would appear that Lady 
organ was led to confound the one with the other, from the 
mere circumstance of the bell being ‘tingled,’ as she calls it, on 
both occasions. We shall add one or two more of Lady Morgan’s 
misapprehensions, but in quite a different department of human 
knowledge from the last. e have already stated that O’Brien 
was indicted on a capital charge; but whether that accusation 
was murder or treason, we are left to conjecture. The day of trial 
being come, Lady Morgan informs us that the court was crowded 
to suffocation. ‘A silence,’ she continues, ‘the most awful fol- 
lowed. The pannel being sworn, and the clerk of the crown stand- 
ing in readiness to read the indictment, a short pause ensued, which 
was succeeded by a low, buzzing whisper, while all eyes were 
directed to the still empty dock. The judge whispered an officer of 
the court below him, and then desired the sheriff aloud to produce 
his prisoner’—vol. 4, p. 236. Now in this brief account there are 
two signal mis-statements. In the first place, no one who has 
witnessed the proceedings of a crown-court but must have ob- 
served, that the pannel or jury, which is to try a prisoner, cannot 
be sworn, except tn the full presence of the latter. In the second 
place, the sheriff is directed by the judge to produce his prisoner ; 
whereas every body knows that, before trial, prisoners are in the 
custody of the gaoler, to whom the warrant of commitment is ex- 
pressly addressed, and therefore he is the person who ought pro- 
pers to have been required to produce his prisoner, 

e are sorry to observe that Lady Morgan is still devoted to 
the tesselated style of writing, making every page a curious mosaic 
of English, French, and Italian. Now we did expect that, if this 
cabinet material were any longer to be employed by her lady- 
ship, her national feelings would have prompted her to vary the 
aspect of the work, by introducing an occasional morsel of the 
Gaelic. Wewill venture to affirm, that the use of the Irish 
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vernacular in her pages, would be quite as acceptable to the mass 
of Lady Morgan's readers, as that of the wrought phrases of the 
continental salons, whilst the fair authoress would obtain all the glory 
of being exceedingly patriotic. Seriously, we cannot see a“ good 
reason why Lady Morgan should so continually supersede the em- 
ployment of the English tongue; and were we inclined to prolong 
this article, we might readily prove that the language which she 
appears to be so anxious to disclaim, is not that with which she is 
the least acquainted, of all those numerous ones enlisted in her 
service. 

These volumes will leave the reputation of Lady Morgan where 
they found it. Whilst they will not be able to dissipate the opi- 
nion, that she is a woman of more ambition than capacity, and 
that the affectations superinduced by literary vanity, prevent her 
from being one of the most pleasing female authors of her time, 
they will serve to confirm the impression, that she is a clever, 
spirited writer, and strengthen, if not raise, our admiration of her 
undaunted and truly virtuous patriotism. 





Ant. XI, 1. The Literary Souvenir : or Cabinet of Poetry and Romance. 


Edited by Alaric A. Watts. 18mo. pp. 406. 12s. London: Longman 
& Co. For 1828. 


2. The Bijou; or Annual of Literature and the Arts. 8vo. pp. 309. 
12s. London: Pickering. For 1828. 


In the preface to the Literary Souvenir now before us, Mr. Watts 
comments, in an irritated tone, upon some foolish and boasting 
assertions which have been put forward in an advertisement by 
one of his new rivals. It is not within our province to enter into 
any discussion upon the subject of their disputes—we shall only 
say, that the remarks to which he refers—illiberal, perhaps, as they 
must be admitted to have been—would not have been altogether 
without foundation, if no one of his former volumes had exhibited 
higher claims to praise, than that which he has last ushered 
into the world. When a suitor goes into court to seek redress 
for a personal injury, it is incumbent upon him to appear before 
his judges with clean hands. In the same manner, when the 
editor of a literary work complains of the vain-glorious puffs of 
his rivals in the same line, he ought to be pretty well assured 
before hand, that his own wares will bear, at least as severe a 
scrutiny as that, to which he wishes those of his opponents to be 
subjected. 

It would be the mere empty sound of adulation, if we were to 
say, that Mr. Watts is at the present moment in any such condi- 
tion. Had not the authenticity of the new Souvenir been unques- 
tionable, we should have at once suspected that the title had been 
pirated, and that the book now before us was but ap imitation, 
and a very poor imitation, of the beautiful productions, which, in 
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preceding yéars, have attracted our attention, and have justified 
the applause: we éo willingly bestowed upon them. We should 
be equally happy to speak in terms of praise of each} succeeding 
work of the’same nature; but this, of course, we can only do when 
it is equally deserving. 
‘In point of oy STG if we except the frontispiece, and 
the representation of a Greek city, with an army returning to it in 
triumph, we fear that there is nothing to be found in the present 
collection of illustrations, worthy either of the editor’s acknow- 
ledged taste, or the established reputation of the Souvenir. We miss 
in every one of them, those master-touches of the Heaths and the 
Findens, which gave such pre-eminence to Mr. Watts’s former pub- 
heations. The engraved title, by Greatbach and Lewis, is indeed 
prettily designed and executed ; some words of commendation are 
also, perhaps, due to ‘The Stolen Kiss,’ painted by W. Allan, and 
engraved by J. Romney. But with respect to nearly all the others, 
we must express our surprise that they have ever found admission 
into a work, which we had: been aecustomed to consider as at least 
approaching to a standard for its class. ‘The Ruby of the Philip- 
pine Isles,’ may, in truth, be designated a monstrous performance, 
inevery sense ofthe word. The figures are designed upon a scale 
— enough almost for a quarto size; and he must be a simpleton 
indeed, who does not discover in this plate, the real character of 
the lady at the first glance. ‘Juliet after the Masquerade’ is an 
interesting design; but the engraving is hard, metallic and disa- 
greeable to the eye. The same observation applies, in some mea- 
sure, to‘ Psyche borne by Zephyrs to the Island of Pleasure ;’ but 
besides the inferiority in the execution here, we must add, that 
the painting is altogether a failure. Psyche resembles a sick 
_ lady about to be’placed on a couch by her attendants, rather than 
that fine soul of genius which the poets have fabled her. And as 
to the Zephyrs who surround her, we must remark, that if they 
be at all like those of which the ancient bards have sung, their 
ideas of soft breezes were extremely different from ours. Had these 
genii been engaged in breathing over beds of flowers, it appears, 
to us, that they would soon stir up a very stiff gale indeed. 
Pickersgill’s Medora is like all his works, rich and interesting 
in the conception ; but the profile of the face is almost wholly 
devoid of expression. It looks unfinished. There is a nose, but 
no mouth, though we.see the spot where that useful feature ought 
to be. The engraving is harsh. ‘The Declaration’ is but a me- 
diocre performance in every respect, and with regret, we must 
observe, that the ‘Thief Discovered,’ ‘and the Fete Champetre,’ 
as well as the head and tail pieces, are scarcely fit to grace a 
German Almanack. They are out of all keeping with the usual 
style of the Souvenir. 
. In the literary department we perceive that the editor has got 
rid of a crowd of Misses and Esquires, who must have given him, 
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on former occasions, a world of trouble. But we must add that, 
generally speaking, the contributions to the present volume are 
marked by tameness and insipidity, as compared with those which 
we have been accustomed to look for from so respeetable.a quarter: 
Miss Landon has written nothing, in this collection, at.all worthy 
of her genius,‘ As much may be said of. Mrs. Hemans, Messrs. 
Coleridge, Montgomery, Bowles, Cunningham, and of even Mr, 
Watts himself, who has put his name only to one:or two composi- 
tions. One of these we extract; but the intelligent reader wilt 


' scarcely need to be told, that we select it rather for its sentiments 
than for its poetry. 


‘ For ever thine, whate’er this heart betide ; 
For ever mine, where’er our lot be cast; 
Fate, that may rob us of all wealth beside, 
Shall leave us love—till life itself be past. 


‘The world may wrong us, we will brave its hate; 
False friends may change, and falser hopes decline ; 
Though bowed by cankering cares, we'll smile at Fate, 

Since thou art mine, beloved, and I am thine! 


‘ For ever thine, when circling years have spread 
Time’s snowy blossoms o’er thy placid brow; 
When youth's rich glow, its “ purple light,” is fled, 
And lilies bloom where roses flourish now ;— 


‘Say, shall I love the fading beauty less 
Whose spring-tide radiance has been wholly mine ?— 
No,—come what will, thy stedfast truth I’ll bless, 
In youth, in age—thine own, for ever thine ! 


‘ For ever thine, at evening’s dewy hour, 
When gentle hearts to tenderest thoughts incline ; 
When balmiest odours from each closing flower 
Are breathing round me,—-thine, for ever thine! ° 


‘ For ever thine! ‘mid Fashion’s heartless throng ; 
In courtly bowers; at Folly’s gilded shrine ;— 
Smiles on my cheek, light words upon my tongue, 
My deep heart still is thine,—for ever thine ! 


‘ For ever thine, amid the boisterous crowd, 
Where the jest sparkles, with the sparkling wine ; 
I may not name thy genfle name aloud, 
But drink to thee, in thought,—for ever thine! 


‘] would not, sweet, profane that silvery sound,— 
The depths of love could such rude hearts divine ? 
Let the loud laughter peal, the toast go round, 
My thoughts, my thoughts are thine,—for ever thine ! 


‘ For ever thine, whate’er this heart betide; 

For ever mine, where’er our lot be cast; 

Fate, that may rob us of all wealth beside, 
Shall leave us love,—till life itself be past!’ 
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‘The Dilemma of Phadrig,’ by the author of “ Holland Tide,” 
is a tolerably good Irish legend. It is not, however, the work of a 
master. It displays, in many minute points, a want of that keen 
and intimate acquaintance with the Irish character, which is so 
extremely difficult to be attained, but without which, all attempts 
to represent that peculiar people easily deviate into mere invention, 
or degenerate into caricature. We were much pleased with the 
little fragment, entitled ‘ A day at Venice, forty a ago.’ Itis 
charmingly written. It strongly reminded us of Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
enchanting description of that city, so dear to all the lovers of 
romance. We cannot afford room for any extracts from it, parti- 
cularly as we intend to treat the reader to a real Irish story, from 
the pen, we presume, of Mr. T. Crofton Croker :-— 


‘ If you walk through the ruined town of Kilmallock, just outside of it 
you will see, hard by the big old oak, a dilapidated forge. In that forge 
the strokes of the sledge hammer have long since ceased to vibrate on the 
ear, and he who once wielded it so stoutly, now sleeps quietly under the 
east window of the old abbey. 

‘ A pleasant fellow he was before he was laid where he is, and a clever 
fellow withal. But what made him most famous in his day and genera- 
tion, was his power of breaking horses by a whisper; whence he went by 
the name of ‘‘ The Whisperer,” and his fame was spread over the six 
counties of song-abounding Munster. Give him the fiercest horse that 
ever broke a man’s neck, and Terence O’Sullivan—for that was the Whis- 
perer’s name—boldly went up to him, clapped his hand upon his mane, 
applied his mouth to his ear, whispered something, God knows what, into 
it, and in two minutes afterwards, the animal was as quiet as a Quaker! 
Some said it was effected by this method, and some by that,—but it was 
all mere guessing, and to this day nobody knows the real truth, excepting 
his son Dennis, to whom the old man told the secret on his death-bed. 
But there is an old saying, that the world always goes on from bad to 
worse, and it is verified in this case; for Dennis does not manage the 
business half so well as his father. They say the reason is, that he does 
not go up to the horse as boldly as the old man (a dashing, off-hand fel- 
low, who feared neither man nor beast), was wont to do; and it may be 
that there is sumething in it, for a man’s horse in this respect, is like his 
operat, and is not the worse for being approached with some degree 
of spirit. 

‘ However, it matters not as to the precise way the Whisperer operated, 
the manner in which he originally acquainted himself with the art was 
this. Terence was one day at his forge, busily employed, as usual, in 
fashioning a horse-shoe, thinking of nothing at all, but barely whistling; 
when there came by a soldier, lame and way-worn, toiling along slowly on 
the dusty road, in the heat of a July day. 


‘«« The blessing of God and the Virgin be upon you,” said Terence to 
the weary man. 

‘“¢ T am afraid,” said the soldier, ‘‘ I have little chance of either; thank 
you, nevertheless, for the kindness of your prayer. But add to the good 
wish a good deed. I am faint with thirst, give me a drink of water.” 


‘ So Terence answered him from amid the sparkles of the fire, as he still 
laboured at the iron : 
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‘«¢ T drink no water, except when I cannot help it, and I’ve no notion 
of doing to another, what I would not wish to be done to myself. The 
best of buttermilk from this to Dublin shall be at your service,” and laying 
down his sledge hammer, he went and brought some to the poor soldier. 

‘The traveller drank eagerly of the proffered bowl, and when he had 
finished it, said, ‘‘ you have done to me a kind service, and though you 
see me here, poor as the poorest, yet I know that which will make you 
rich. Come behind the forge, and I will let you into a secret.” 

‘Terence O'Sullivan wondered at the man’s language, ,but he followed 
him behind the forge; and there the weary soldier told him his secret. 
Terence was somewhat sceptical, but- promised to make trial; and when 
at length he did so, to his very great amazement, every thing turned out 
as the soldier had predicted. After the soldier had told his secret, he 
shook the hand of the smith, and walking away westward, was never again 
seen or heard of in Kilmallock. 7 

‘Terence’s fame soon spread far and wide, and he broke every horse for 
twenty miles round. The only complaint was, that he broke the horses so 
completely, that they had no spirit after his whisper. Certain it is, that 
when they first heard it, they trembled from head to hoof, a cold sweat 
stood all over their bodies, and it was said that they never were good for 
either the chace or the race afterwards. And it became a saying in the 
country, when, as sometimes happens to be the case, a rattling and rioting 
young bachelor became a quiet and sober sort of man after his marriage, 
that he had endured the infliction of ‘Terence O’Sullivan’s whisper. 

‘When his fame was at the greatest, it came to pass, that one of the 
finest young fellows in the parish, or seven parishes beyond it, a lad of the 
name of Jerry Ryan, fell in love with as pretty girl as you would wish to 
see, Mary Mulcahy, whose father had for thirty years kept the village 
school, and was now dead. Why Jerry Ryan fell in love with Mary Mul- 
cahy, I cannot undertake to say ; but I suppose it was for the same reason 
that a young man falls in love with a young woman all the world over. It 
was his luck; and when it is a man’s luck to fall in love, he may as well 
not make any bustle about it, for do ithe must. 

‘ But, as somebody says (and a clever body he was—I venture to say he 
was a gentleman of God’s own making): 


‘ The course of true love never did run smooth. 


And the rough spot in this love was, that Mary Mulcahy’s mother was 
second cousin to Jerry Ryan’s aunt; which is a degree of relationship that 
prevents matrimony in the church of Rome. So Jerry Ryan went to the 
priest about it; and as bad luck would have it, he went to him at a time 
when he happened to be cross, by reason of a dispute he had had that 
morning with his niece. There never is a worse time to ask a favour from 
anybody, than just such a time—and Jerry was accordingly refused. 

‘* Go, get ye gone out of my house, ye good-for-nothing fellow,” said 
Dr. Delany, (that was the priest’s name), ‘ get out of my house, and I 
hope it will be a long day before I see you in it again. What, do you 
want me to break the law of God, and the canons of the church ? to fly in 
the face of the holy decretals, to violate the orders of sacred councils, and 
marry you to Mary Mulcahy, who is second cousin to your own born aunt? 
Jerry Ryan, Jerry Ryan, it is with sorrow I say it of your mother’s son, 


“e was a decent woman, God rest her soul, you are not much better than 
a heretic.” 
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All this, and mach mévre he said; and’ he roared and bawled so lond, 
that he got himself: itto a towering passion, and Jerry was fain to leave 
the house; which he did; looking melancholy enough, for he loved the girl 
too well to understand, why her being second cousin to his aunt, shou 
hinder her from being his wife. | 

‘While he was walking down the road, sorrowfully sauntering along, 
the Whisperer rode by. 

‘ «¢ What is it ails you,” said he, “ Jerry Ryan, that you look as down 
as a bull that’ has lost his horns?” . | 

“So Jerry told him the particulars of his interview with the priest. “I 
wish,” said le, ‘‘ Terence, that you had as much power over obstinate 
priests, as over stubborn horses, and that you could whisper old Delany 
into reason.” 

‘«< And may be I have,” said the Whisperer. 

‘«¢ T know,” said Jerry, sighing, “that I had rather than twenty pounds 
that your words were true.” r | 

‘ “ Twenty pounds!” said Terence O'Sullivan, “‘ are ye quite in earnest ?” 

« «¢ Perfectly so,” said the amorous bachelor. 

‘«* Welb,” quoth the Whisperer, “‘ have it your own way; a time may 
come, my boy, when you would give twenty pounds to get rid of a wife, as 
} know for a reason Hil not disclose. But I was not joking in the least. 
Give me the twenty pounds, and if you are not married by this day week 
to Mary Mulcahy, may! never set foot in stirrup to the hour of my death.” 

‘ Jerry Ryan did not half believe the Whispérer, and yet his fame was 
great. At length he made up his mind, and gave Terence the twenty 
pounds, making him swear upon the mass-book, that if he did not succeed, 
the money should be put back again safe and sound in his hands. 

‘ Away went the Whisperer, but not at once to the priest. He knew 
the world better; and he waited until after dinner, when his reverence was 
over his tumbler of punch. Nothing softens a man’s heart so much, as 
Terence knew from his own experience. 

‘ «Tt is about the bay mare you are come to me, Terence, my friend? 
You'll take a glass of punch, I am sure.” 

+ Ave,” replied the Whisperer, “‘or two of them if it would do ahy 
good to your reverence.” 

‘ So he sate down, and they talked away as fast as they could, about the 
heat of the weather, the potatoe crop, the price of whiskey, Squire John- 
son’s last hunt, Catholic emancipation, the new road under the hill—every 
thing in the world. And at last, when the priest was in the height of good 
humour, the Whisperer brought in the business of Jerry Ryan, in the easiest 
way he could.” 

« « Don’t talk to me about it,” said the Doctor, ‘* Terence O'Sullivan, 
but drink your punch in peace—it can’t be. They are too near a-kin. 
Its clearly against the law of the church.” 

‘ And he quoted Saint Augustine, and Thomas Aquinas, and Sardana- 
palus, and Nebuchadnezzar, and other fathers of the church; which he 
well knew how to do, being regularly bred in the famous University of 
Salamanca, where he took his degree of Doctor of Canon law, in the year 
eighty-one. 

‘ The Whisperer waited to the end of the Doctor’s speech, and then said : 

‘ « It’s a mighty fine thing, Doctor, to be so learned a man. How your 
head holds all that knowledge, is more than I can say.” 
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‘ On which the Doctor smiled.— 

«¢ But,” continued Terence, ‘‘ there was not a Saint among them who 
would not listen to reason, and if you would just let me whisper one minute 
to you, may be you'd think better of it.’ 

‘«¢ Whisper to me, man,” said the priest, ‘‘ do you take me for a horse.” 

‘« God forbid,” said the Whisperer, ‘‘ that I should compare your 
reverence toa brute beast. But let me try.” 

‘«* Well,” said the priest, “ this is one of the foolishest things I ever 
heard of; but if you insist upon it, you may follow your own vagary, only 
I tell you its of no use, for I never 

‘« Don’t be rash, father Delany,” said the Whisperer, and putting his 
mouth close to the ear of the priest, he whispered something to him, 

««¢ OQ!” said the priest, “‘ but you are a wonderful man, Terence O’Sulli- 
van—that alters the case. I see the thing in quite a different light. The 
poor young creatures! Send them to me, and we'll settle the matter.” 
And he buttoned up his breeches pocket. 

‘Now what did the Whisperer say ?—I can’t guess. But whatever it 
was, Jerry Ryan and Mary Mulcahy were married that day week, and the 
Whisperer danced at the wedding. 

«« Tt would be a quare (queer) thing,” said he, “ if I, who could tame 
the strongest horse in the country, would not be able to tame an ould 
priest.” ’—pp. 105—109. 


We must refer the reader, who is in want of half an hour’s 
amusement, to Miss Mitford’s ‘ Last of the Barbers,’ and ‘ Made- 
moiselle Therese,’ neither, perhaps, quite equal to her best efforts, 
but both, nevertheless, highly entertaining in their way. Mr. 
Hood’s ‘ Stanzas to Tom Woodgate,’ are full of his peculiar hu- 
mour. The only other pieces in the volume, which seem to us 
deserving of notice, are those entitled ‘ A Roland for an Oliver,’ 
‘La Fiancée,’ and ‘ The Little Brook and the Star.’ The latter, 
particularly, is a delightful composition ; besides being elegantly 
written, we look upon it as one of the happiest allegories in our 
language. But here our praise must reluctantly cease. There 
may, perhaps, be some other compositions in the volume that ought 
to be excepted from the general character which we have assigned 
to them ; but we feel justified in pronouncing the Souvenir for the 
hew year a failure, as compared with its predecessors. 

We now proceed to the Bijou, as it has been rather affectedly 
styled by its editor, Mr. W. Fraser. This -publication, we had 
been led to expect, was not merely to equal, but to surpass 
all other works that had ever appeared of a similar kind. - The 
promise so loudly announced in the prospectus, is repeated, though 
ina more subdued tone, in the preface. The editor, in the name 
ofthe publisher, there informs us, that, ‘whether in respect to its 
graphic illustrations, or its literary merits, he feels assured that it 
will not be found inferior to any, even if it does not excel most, of 
its contemporaries.’ This self-sufficient assertion, is followed by 
several paragraphs of eulogy on some of the editor’s most distin- 


guished and celebrated contributors, much in the style of those 
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established forms of praise, which dramatic authors are in the 
habit of introducing into the advertisements they prefix to their 
comedies and tragedies; and that, too, whether the said co- 
medies or tragedies be crowned with success, or condemned to the 
prompter’s lumber room. The terms in which Sir Walter Scott’s 
family picture, and letter describing it, are mentioned in this pre- 
face, must be particularly disgusting to his high-formed mind. 
We know not how the other contributors like the incense which is 
offered them; but we own that we should entertain a very mode- 
rate opinion of their good sense, if they did not reject such fawnin 

homage with contempt; more particularly as we do not find that 
more than two or three of them have any papers in the collection, 
either of verse or prose, that are at all worthy of their reputa- 
tion. There are none of the annuals which we have yet reviewed, 
which are not at least equal in literary merit to the Bijou, and 
some of them decidedly surpass it. The subjects in the latter are 
for the most part chosen with little taste, and, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, they are all treated with a very limited degree of ability. 

Sir W. Scott’s letter must, indeed, be admitted to be a ve 

pleasant, good-natured, gossiping sort of an undress letter. The 
translations by his Majesty, and the late Duke of York, are also 
possessed of a certain degree of interest ; though, after all, they 
are but the exercises of schoolboys. Some verses by Mrs. Hemans, 
and Messrs. Hogg and Carrington, and the story of ‘ Halloran the 
Pedlar,’ which is told with admirable dramatic power, by the 
author of that charming book ‘The Diary of an Ennuyée,” also 
deserve our especial notice for their superior merit. But we must 
fairly say, that the greater part of the text, beyond that which we 
have specified, is extremely dull antl worthless. The verses of 
Coleridge, C. Lamb, L. E. L., the Rev. J. Blanco, A. Cunningham, 
and Dr. Southey, do not exhibit a single line worth remembering. 
As to Barry Cornwall, his muse seems quite exhausted. She has 
arrived at the last stage of a decline, and we recommend him to 
have an inquest held upon her, as we suspect that she is really 
dead. We hold the descriptive powers of Miss E. Roberts in great 
esteem, but we hope she will excuse us for looking upon her tale 
of the ‘ Suitors’ Rejected,’ as one of the least felicitous of her recent 
efforts. There is a tremendously long story, called ‘The Ritter von 
Reichenstein,’ translated, or at least imitated, from some of the 
third-rate German romancers; and a sketch, entitled ‘ Marie’s 
Grave,’ of nearly equal length and mediocrity. We were much 
disappointed in the latter, seeing that it proceeded from the ani- 
mated and graphic pen of the author of ‘‘The Subaltern.”” We 
endeavoured to laugh at ‘Tyro’s Address to the lost Wig of John 
Bell, Esq.’ and at the history of ‘ Beau Leverton ;’ as they are the 
only pieces in the whole collection (except Mr. Hood’s Lament), 
in which any attempt is made at humour. But we found it im- 
possible, with all our innate good spirits, to support the effort for 
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a moment. The two papers would hold a distinguished rank in 
a new Dunciad. As we have mentioned Mr. Hood’s Lament, we 
must add that it is a mere specimen of mannerism. It has all the 
vices of his style, without a sufficient infusion of his wit to render 
them tolerable. The hits are very few, and not very pungent. 
The papers which bear Mr. W. Fraser’s name, are all remarkably 
insipid. We shall now extract two or three of the best ~y 8 
sitions which the Bijou contains, and close this article with a few 
observations on-the embellishments. Mrs. Hemans leads the way 
with some delightful verses, illustrative of the frontispiece—‘ The 
Child and the Flowers.’ 


‘ Hast thou heen in the woods with the honey-bee? 
Hast thou been with the lamb in the pastures free ¢ 
With the hare through the copses and dingle wild ? 
With the butterfly over the heath, fair child? 

Yes: the light fall of thy bounding feet 

Hath not startled the wren from her mossy seat ; 
Yet hast thou ranged the green forest-dells, 

And brought back a treasure of buds and bells. 


‘ Thou know’st not the sweetness, by antique song 
Breathed o’er the names of that flowery throng; 
The woodbine, the primrose, the violet dim, 

The lily that gleams by the fountain's brim : 
These are old words, that have made each grove 
A dreary haunt for romance and love; 

Each sunny bank, where faint odours lie 

A place for the gushings of Poesy. 


‘ Thou know’st not the light wherewith fairy lore 
Sprinkles the turf and the daisies o'er; 
Enough for thee are the dews that sleep 
Like hidden gems in the flower-urns deep : 
Enough the rich crimson spots that dwell 
Midst the gold of the cowslip’s perfumed cell ; 
And the scent by the blossoming sweet-briars shed, 
And the beauty that bows the wood-hyacinth’s head. 


‘Oh! happy child in thy fawn-like glee! 
What is remembrance or thought to thee ? 
Fill thy bright locks with those gifts of spring, 
O’er thy green pathway their colours fling ; 
Bind them in chaplet and wild festoon -- 
What if to droop and to perish soon ? 
Nature hath mines of such wealth—and thou 
Never wilt prize its delights as now. 


‘ For a day is coming to quell the tone 
That rings in thy laughter, thou joyous one! 
And to dim thy brow with a touch of care, 
Under the gloss of its clustering hair ; 
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And to tame the flash of thy cloudless eyes 

Into the stillness of autumn skies ; 

And to teach thee that grief hath her needful part, 
Midst the hidden things of each human heart! 


‘Yet shall we mourn, gentle child ! for this ? 
Life hath enough of yet holier bliss! 
Such be thy portion !—the bliss to look 
With a reverent spirit, through Nature’s book ; 
By fount, by forest, by river's line, 
To track the paths of a love divine ; 
To read its deep meanings—to see and hear 
God in earth’s garden—and not to fear.’—pp. 1—3. 





From Mr. Hogg’s contributions we shall select the following 
pathetic ballad : it is in the true spirit of Scotch poetry. 


‘O is he gane, my.good auld man ? 
And am I left forlorn ? 
And is that manly heart at rest, 
The kindest e’er was born ? 


‘ We’ve sojourned here, through hope and fear, 
For fifty years and three, 
And ne’er, in all that happy time, 
Said he harsh word to me. 


‘And mony a braw and boardly son, 
And daughters in their prime, 
His trembling hand laid in the grave, 
Lang, lang afore the time. 


‘I dinna greet the day to see 

That he to them has gane, 

But O ’tis fearfu’ thus to be 
Left in a world alane. 





‘Wy a poor worn and broken heart, 
Whose race of joy is run, 
And scarce has little opening left, 
For aught aneath the sun. 


‘ My life nor death I winna crave, 
Nor fret nor yet despond, 
But a’ my hope is in the grave 
And the dear hame beyond.’—pp. 26—27. 


We regret that the tale of ‘ Halloran the Pedlar,’ is much too 
long for our purpose ; and, indeed, we have so far infringed on our 
allotted space, that we can only afford room for a portion of Mr. 
Carrington’s classical and highly-poetical description of the well- 
known catastrophe, which occurred to Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s ship, 
“The Association,” and other vessels under the command of that 
ill-fated officer, off the perilous rocks of Scilly. 
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‘ The blue wave roll’d away before the breeze 
Of evening, and that gallant fleet was seen 
Darting across the waters; ship on ship 
Following in eager rivalry, for home 
Lay on the welcome lee. The sun went down 
Amid a thousand glorious hues, that lived | 
But in his presence; and the giant clouds 
Moved on in beauty and in power before 
The day-god’s burning throne. But soon was o'er 
The pomp celestial, and the gold-fring’d cloud 
Grew dark and darker, and the Elysian tints 
Evanish’d swift; the clear, bright azure changed 
To blackness, and with twilight came the shriek 
Of the pursuing winds. Anon on high, 
Seen dimly through the shadowy eve, the Chief 
Threw out the wary signal, and they paus’d 
Awhile upon the deep.* Again they gave 
Their sails to the fresh gale—again the surge 
Swept foaming by, and every daring prow 
Pointed to England ;—England! that should greet 
With her green hills, and long-lost vales, their eyes 
On the sweet morrow. Beautiful is morn, 
But, oh, how beautiful the morn that breaks 
On the returning wanderer, doom’d no more 
To live on fancy’s visions of that spot 
Beyond all others loved ;—that very spot 
Now rising from the broad, blue waters, dear 
To him as Heav’n. 

With fatal speed they flew 

Through the wide-parting foam. Again the deck 
Sloped to the billow, and the groaning mast 
Bent to the rising gale; yet on that night 
The voice of the loud ocean rose to them 
In music, for the winds that hurry’d by 
So fierce and swift, but heralded the way 
To the lov’d island-strand. The jaws of death 
Were round them, and they knew it not, until 
Chilling the life-blood of the bravest, burst 
The everlasting cry of waves and rocks 
From stern Cornubia’s isles. Alas, to them— 
The lost, there blazed no friendly Pharos’ fire, 
No star gleam’d from the heav’n. ‘The sailor heard 
The roar of the huge cliff, and on his brow 
Fell the cold dew of horror. On they came— 
Those gallant barks, fate drivn—on they came— 
Borne on the wings of the wild wind, to rush 
In darkness on the black and bellowing reef 
Where human help avails not. There they struck 
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* “A few hours before the ships struck, Sir Cloudesley Shovel hove 
out the signal to lie to, in order to ascertain the situation of the fleet.’ 
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And sank ;—the hopes, the fears, the wishes all 

Of myriads o’er, at once. Each fated ship 

One moment sat in all her pride, and pomp, 

And beauty, on the main ;—the next, she plunged 
Into the “ hell” of waves, and from her deck 

Thrill’d the loud death-scream—stifled as it rose 

By the dark sea ;—one blow—one shriek—the grave !’ 


pp. 92—94, 


The embellishments to this volume were selected, we understand, 
by Mr. Balmanno, who is rather known in the world by his con- 
nection in many ways with the fine arts. He evinced much skill 
in placing, as the frontispiece, Sir Thomas Lawrence’s exquisite 
picture of ‘The Child and Flowers,’ which is engraved in the best 
style by W. Humphreys. It is in itself a gem that cannot be too 
much admired. ilkie’s picture of Sir W. Scott and his family 
has not been at all done justice to by Worthington. There isa 
ee in his style of finishing, which is unworthy of the cele- 

rated artist from whose canvass he formed the plate. ‘Sans 
Souci,’ is another instance of a good subject spoiled by the insig- 
nificance to which it is reduced by the engraver ; and ‘ The Suitors 
rejected,’ is not in a much better condition. ‘The Boy and the 
Dog,’ and ‘ The Portrait of a Lady,’ by Sir Thomas Lawrence, en- 
graved by Humphreys and Worthington, deserve to go hand in 
hand with the frontispiece. We should perhaps add to them 
Pickersgill’s ‘Oriental Love Letter,’ engraved by E. Finden—a 
beautiful conception, finished in all its accessories with the most 
refined taste. Westall’s picture of the ‘ Dreams of the Infant 
Shakspeare,’ looks very like a caricature. The idea of placing the 
pondrous Falstaff in the airy clouds, has something in it irte- 
sistibly whimsical. Yet, assuredly, this was not the effect which 
the artist intended to produce. The other plate, in which our bard 
is introduced in the presence of Elizabeth and Essex, is a still 
greater failure. Shakspeare appears more like a plodding country 
cow-boy, than a child of inspiration. The head-pieces are gene- 
rally pretty, and much taste is displayed in the vignette title. In 
conclusion, we should say of The Bijoa, that although it contains 
a few real jewels, they are for the most part badly set. The volume 
strongly reminds us of that sort of Bijouterie so common in France, 
in which one or two genuine stones are inserted, for the purpose of 
passing off a great quantity of vile paste and trumpery gold. To 
the unpractised eye, they all shine with equal lustre ; but now and 
then a critic will step in, to detect the difference between them, 
and even to record it, for the purpose of keeping the rules of good 
taste free from the debasement of a false standard. 
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Art. XIJ. Memoirs of the Public Life and Administration of the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Liverpool, K.G. §c. Sc. 8vo. pp. 649. 
London: Saunders & Otley. 1827. , 


THE anonymous author of this compilation, makes no pretence of 
having had access to any private sources of intelligence, or of 
having enjoyed any peculiar advantages for the performance of 
his undertaking. He declares, that he has- no connexion with 
party, and expressly disclaims all other knowledge of Lord Liver- 
pool and his colleagues, than as public men, on whose system he 
has ‘come to a verdict of approval, because, in the midst of storms 
that have threatened us with all evil, it has preserved to us so 
much of political and personal good.’ It has been his voluntary 
labour to follow the subject of the memoir, with which he has here 
presented to us, through his public life; and for ‘the execution of 
what has been to him a very agreeable task,’ he desires to receive 
only the praise of diligence and impartiality. 

The candour, or unpretending modesty at least, of this declara- 
tion, bespeaks a favourable judgment for the author, and entitles 
his work to every indulgent allowance. The merit: of ‘ dili- 
gence’ may also be freely conceded to his plea; for he has put 
together a sketch of the political events of the last forty years, and 
of the share taken by Lord Liverpool during that period, in the 
conduct of our foreign relations, and the struggle of domestic par- 
ties, with sufficient carefulness and accuracy :—and so far his book 
is all that it professes to be. But we cannot equally assign to his 
opinions, the challenged praise of ‘impartiality.’ His general 
eulogy of Lord Liverpool’s administration, might be questionable 
and uncertain, as a test of political principles ; since the measures 
of government during the last years of that nobleman’s premier- 
ship differed, ‘‘wide as the poles asunder,” from those which marked 
the first ten years of his ministry. Praises loosely bestowed on 
the cabinet of which Lord Liverpool was the acknowledged presi- 
dent, might be designed for either of the two very opposite parties, 
who at different periods prevailed in it. But our author Ras, on 
the very first page of his volume, stamped the character of his 
own political tenets with abundant significance. He has inscribed 
his work to John, Earl of Eldon, as ‘ the colleague, coadjutor and 
friend’ of his hero; and he has thus of course intended—not to 
applaud the more liberal measures of Lord Liverpool’s cabinet in 
latter years—but to seal his volume with the type of all the despo- 
tic and un-English policy abroad—all the bigotry and narrow- 
minded prejudice at home, which disgraced the earliest and worst 
period of that administration. 

' Of Lord Liverpool himself, it is our wish to speak with respect 
and with charity, as of the recent dead: with respect, for the mo- 
ral integrity, and the upright intentions by which, as a man, we 
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conscientiously believe him to have been actuated : with charity, 
of the errors of opinion and action, which to many passages 
in his public career are undoubtedly — The affecting 
example of a good man suffering under the heavy dispensations of 
Providence, should in itself disarm all other feelings towards him 
personally into kindness and sympathy : the spectacle of a mind in 
ruins, which has once swayed the counsels, and wielded the des- 
tinies of a great empire, suggests an occasion of more humbling 
and awful reflection. But in discussing the public measures of 
Lord Liverpool’s,life, there can be no intrusion on the privacy of a 
broken existence: to the voice of public applause or censure, he 
can never again be more accessible, than if the grave had closed 
over him; and his character as a statesman has already become 
the legitimate property of history. 

A brief sketch of the principal events of his lordship’s political 
career, into which this volume is easily abridged, will afford ma- 
terials enough for a candid estimate of his abilities and merits.— 
Robert Banks Jenkinson, second Earl of Liverpool, was born on the 
7th June, 1770, and is therefore in his fifty-eighth year. His fa- 
ther, then Mr. Charles Jenkinson, and a member of the House of 
Commons, was of a respectable Oxfordshire family, which had 
possessed a baronetage for about acentury. As the direction of the 
present earl’s political course was altogether influenced by that of 
his father, some notice of the parent is necessary. By accident, 
or electioneering intrigue, Mr. Jenkinson had become known to 
Lord Bute, and was introduced into parliament under the auspices 
of that minister. He wasa person of literary, as well as political 
pursuits ; and in the former character he has, we presume, some title 
to an honourable record in our pages, since he 1s declared to have 
been a contributor to the early numbers of the Monthly Review. 
First obtaining office, as one of the secretaries of the treasury, under 
Lord Bute, in 1763, he was completely a disciple of that noble- 
man’s school, and ‘ participated with him in the marked and per- 
sonal attachment of his late majesty.’ In other words, Mr. Jen- 
kinson was well known as one of those confidential and personal 
servants of George III., who adhered in politics rather to the royal 
will than to any code of party ; and he may be characterised, per- 
haps, as long the principal person of that class of politicians, who, 
throughout the whole of the last reign, desired to be held, not so 
much either for Whigs or Tories, as for the ‘ king’s friends :’ an 
unconstitutional, or to say the least of it, an invidious, distinction 
in their service to a free state and a constitutional sovereign. 

The existence of this junto has been of late years strangely de- 
nied by some writers, though it was perfectly notorious at the time. 
Our biographer admits, that Mr. Jenkinson became, after Lord 
Bute’s sudden retirement, one of the most conspicuous members of 
a party often denominated, as he says, in envy, the king’s friends, 
—an imputation which Mr. Jenkinson ‘ever considered as his’ 
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honour ;’ nor is it easy to understand, why he afterwards proceeds to 
quote Bishop Tomline’s question (in the Life of Pitt) ;—*‘ If secret 
advisers did exist in the late reign, who were they ?”—‘ The 
favourites of princes,” adds the bishop ‘triumphantly, “‘ are soon 
detected by the jealous eye of rival candidates, and are drawn into 
notice by riches, or honours, or some public mark of royal favour. 
Nothing of this kind occurred in the long reign of his late ma- 
jesty.” The history of Mr. Jenkinson’s elevation, unluckily affords 
in itself a ready answer to the inquiry of the bishop. Besides 
the successive ministerial offices which he filled in his ostensible 
political capacity; he ‘ was allowed in 1775, to purchase the pa- 
tent place of clerk of the pells in Ireland :’—in 1786, ‘the valu- 
able appointment of chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster being 
vacant, the minister readily met the king’s desire that it should be 
bestowed on Mr. Jenkinson, who was at the same time called up 
to the House of Lords as Baron Hawkesbury :’--two years after- 
wards, ‘ when the baronetage of the elder branch of his family de- 
volved on him, at the death of his cousin, Sir Banks Jenkinson, his 
good fortune enabled him to secure the continuation of the patent 
place of collector of the customs inward, which that relative had 
enjoyed :’—and finally, ‘his personal honours were completed in 
1796, by his advancement to the dignity of Earl of Liverpool.’ 
Whether these extra-political acquisitions did not come under 
the head of ‘‘ riches or honours, or other public marks of royal 
favour,” few will probably doubt. They assuredly were rather 
beyond the usual measure of good things which would fall to the 
lot of a second-rate statesman, of no high family connexions; and 
they flowed confessedly in part from the personal grace of the king. 
Charles Jenkinson, however, was certainly an useful servant of 
the state, as well as of the monarch:: a man of respectable political 
talents, who had attentively studied the commercial and financial 
system of the country, and had acquired great experience and 
practical knowledge of its business. His political writings are 
evidences of his industry; and his ‘‘ Letter to the King, on the 
Coins of the Realm,” a quarto volume, published in 1805, and the 
_ last labour of his old age, deserves to be mentioned with applause. 
Under such a parent, his only son enjoyed great advantages of 
political education, and was naturally destined for public life, which 
he was sure to enter under the best auspices of the royal favour. 
The present earl was educated at the Charter-house, from whence 
he proceeded to Christ Church, Oxford, where he took his degree 
of A.M. in 1790; and he immediately afterwards obtained a seat 
in the House of Commons, before he had completed his twenty-first 
year. His first speech, in 1792, was made on the Russian arma- 
ment, on the side of government, and he thereby declared his 
formal and hereditary enlistment under the banners of Mr. Pitt’s 
administration. Having thus signified his intended adherence to 
the minister, he afterwards consistently and actively supported his 
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measures during the revolutionary war. From the commencement 
of that tremendous struggle, indeed, Mr. Jenkinson took a promi- 
nent part in combating the arguments of the opposition, and 
‘rapidly rose,’ says his biographer, ‘in the consideration of all 
parties ;’ though the confident tone in which he delivered his sen- 
timents, and perhaps his youth, exposed him to the sarcastic sup- 
position of Sheridan, that he must have an ‘ hereditary knowledge 
of politics, and that a deep insight into the secrets of cabinets ran 
in his blood.’ As early as 1793, he obtained his first place under 
administration, as a member of the board of control; and during 
the eight subsequent years of Mr. Pitt’s ministry, his name appears 
constantly in the debates of the period. 

Although Mr. Jenkinson, or Lord Hawkesbury, to which title he 
had succeeded on his father’s elevation to the earldom, was thus 
the strenuous supporter of Mr. Pitt’s government, he shewed less 
deference for his authority on the two great questions upon which 
the minister appeared as the advocate of the cause of humanity 
and toleration. From the period of his first entrance into public 
life, it must be recorded, little to Lord Liverpool’s honour, that he 
constantly avowed himself the opponent of the abolition of the 
slave trade and of Catholic emancipation. It is worthy of remark, 
that, on both these questions, his father strongly gave him the 
example of opposition; and it is to be presumed that, in the 
formation of these youthful principles, he was originally influenced 
by the weight of parental opinion. This submission, if such it 
was, to a father’s sentiments, was perhaps natural enough in his 
outset ; but his obstinate maintenance of the same course, with the 
benefit of the long judgment of maturer years, is neither equally 
excusable, nor at any rate demonstrative either of the enlargement 
or liberality of mind, by which his eulogists have laboured to cha- 
racterise him. Throughout all the debates on the slave trade, in 
which Mr. Pitt’s eloquent share will ever remain among the most 
splendid monuments both of his oratory and true glory, the high- 
minded arguments of the premier seem to have had no persuasive 
power over the prejudices of his follower. Our partial biographer 
vehemently strives to palliate this reproach, by the assertion, that 
‘Mr. Jenkinson never defended the principle of this enormous ini- 
quity ; he was only, as we shall see, an advocate for the gradual 
abolition of its wrongs and miseries.’ But in what was this ‘ gra- 
dual abolition’ to consist? In a mere futile project for improving 
the treatment of the slaves in the West India islands, in order to 
render them ‘ more prolific, so that in a short time no importation 
should be wanted, in which case the trade would cease of itself.’ 
Even at that period (in 1792), his proposal was rejected by a majo- 
rity of 234 to 87: yet twelve years afterwards we find him (in 
1804), in the Upper House, engaged in defeating for a time longer 
the exertions of the abolitionists, by a successful motion for post- 
poning the consideration of the question ; and finally, even on the 
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actual suppression of that detestable traffic in 1801, he was still 
numbered among the bigoted remnant of the opponents of the 
measure ! 

To most men who are in the habit of ne the springs of 
human character, this pertinacious adherence of Lord Liverpool’s 
mind to an inhuman cause and an exploded prejudice, will be re- 
ceived as an obvious solution of his immoveable repugnance to 
Catholic emancipation. . This, too, descended to him as an here- 
ditary piece of bigotry; and the strength with which his father 
had cherished it himself, and impressed it upon him, may be con- 
cluded from the monstrous parliamentary declaration of the first 
earl, that ‘ the Catholic disabilities were the main foundation on 
which rested the present establishment in church and state.’ To this 
liberal and logical tenet, his son subscribed in his political youth ; 
to this he therefore adhered in the judgment of his old age. From 
the first period at which the Catholic question was agitated in par- 
liament after he became a member, until its thread-bare discussion 
in the last year of his public life, Lord Liverpool remained the un- 
mitigated enemy of emancipation. His arguments on the question 
were sometimes of the most strange and irrelevant character, as if 
they had partaken of the confusion of a mind, accustomed to think, 
but in which the elements of reason had on this topic been replaced 
by the jumbled fragments of worn-out prejudices. In a debate on 
the subject in 1805, (if his speech is here correctly reported, p. 
259), he observed that, ‘at any time and under any circumstances 
he must oppose a motion, which might lead to such alarming con- 
sequences as the abrogation of all the tests at present subsisting in 
the empire. Experience had shewn the desolation it (?) had occa- 
sioned, by a republic of Atheists established in the heart of Europe.’ 
The French revolution and Catholic emancipation seem to have 
been at this epoch the joint bugbears of his imagination: but it 
would be difficult for a sane mind to perceive any connection be- 
tween the two subjects. In what manner the imposition of reli- 
gious tests could check the growth of Atheism, it is impossible to 
conceive: since it is precisely to men of no religion that the sub- 
scription to any such tests should be a matter of sovereign indif- 
ference. Oaths are a stumbling block to the conscientious alone. 
But we ought to be ashamed of opposing grave argument to such 
absurd premises. In 1807, in the same spirit, he seriously adduced, 
as a reason for withholding political rights from the Catholics, that 
an unauthorised individual of their persuasion in Ireland had con- 
tended for the equity of filling-up the sees of that kingdom with 
Protestant and Catholic bishops alternately! Finally, twenty 
years of experience and reflection had not improved the minister’s 
conceptions of justice ; and it was one of the latest declarations of 
his public life, that ‘ the Catholics of this country and of Ireland 


were NOT entitled to hold equal civil rights and immunities with 
their Protestant brethren’ ! 
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While, however, we record with regret these violent obliquities 
of judgment in a man, otherwise of a mild and just character, it is 
due to the political memory of Lord Liverpool to observe, that his 
prejudices were far from amounting in degree to the blind, stern, 
and obdurate bigotry of the Colchesters and the Eldons. In his 
celebrated letter to Lord Wellesley, of the 19th of May, 1812, 
which closed the abortive negociations for the formation of a new 
cabinet, there is this remarkable sentence: ‘‘ With respect to my- 
self individually, I must protest against its being inferred, from any 
declaration of mine, that it is, or ever has been my opinion, that 
under no circumstances it would be possible to make any alteration 
in the laws respecting the Roman Catholics.” However difficult 
it may be to reconcile this protest, with his declaration on tests 
some years before, it may be received as evidence that he had not 
intentionally shut up his judgment from any future change of con- 
viction; and it must not be forgotten that, in 1824, after the ad- 
mission of some liberal principles into the cabinet, he strenuously 
contended for the measure of allowing the English Catholics to 
exercise the elective franchise, and to act as magistrates, though 
Lord Lansdown’s bills for those purposes were lost at the time, by the 
efforts of the anti-liberal party in the cabinet, and the House of Peers. 

We have brought these two great objectionable features in Lord 
Liverpool’s political life—his hostility to the abolition of the slave- 
trade, and to Catholic emancipation—under one point of view, 
without reference to the order of time, that we might at once 
dismiss the least favourable part of his biography. Resuming our 
general sketch of his public career, we pass to the close of Mr. 
Pitt’s administration, in 1801, as the epoch which first introduced 
Lord Hawkesbury into the cabinet. The avowed cause of Mr. 
Pitt’s retirement from office at that period being his inability to 
carry the Catholic question, in consequence of the king’s repug- 
nance to the measure, Lord Hawkesbury, of course, did not share 
im the scruples which induced his leader to withdraw from power, 
and he accordingly accepted the post of secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, with a seat in the cabinet, in the new or Addington 
administration. In this capacity it fell to his lot to negotiate the 
preliminaries of the ephemeral peace of Amiens, and to defend the 
terms of that treaty in the House of Commons. A considerable 
portion of the volume before us is occupied with the particulars of 
these discussions, and of the subsequent rupture with France: but 
it is not within our purpose in this place to examine, for the hun- 
dredth time, the disputed policy and merits of that short-lived 
truce. Whatever might be the prudence of attempting a peace, 
at the time, it will now scarcely be questioned, from a dispas- 
sionate survey of the events which followed, that Napoleon’s 
insatiable schemes of conquest and universal dominion, must have 
utterly prevented the establishment of any safe and durable paci- 
fication. 
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On the resignation of Mr. Addington, and Mr. Pitt’s resumption 
of the premiership, in 1804, Lord Hawkesbury, now called up to 
the House of Lords by writ, as a peer’s eldest son, retained his seat 
in the cabinet, merely exchanging the secretaryship of the foreign 
for that of the home department of state. The death of Mr. Pitt, 
in the beginning of 1806, was the signal for a more doubtful con- 
test between the conflicting parties; and the Whigs, or Foxites, 
acquired their brief ascendancy over opponents weakened by the 
loss of their great leader, and numbering no one in their ranks 
who was worthy to sueceed him. The king’s repugnance to Mr. 
Fox and his principles, and his desire to retain the Pitt party in 
power, induced him to tender the vacant premiership to Lord 
Hawkesbury. But his lordship, after a few days’ deliberation, 
declined the offer; and his rejection of the dangerous temptation, 
at that crisis, was perhaps the best proof of good sense and sound 
judgment which he ever evinced. He knew the relative strength 
of parties, and his own weakness. Mr. Fox and his friends could 
not, of course, have been induced to serve under him, perhaps not 
even with him, even if he could in decency have coalesced with 
them. Lord Grenville and his party, the moderate or intermediate 
part of the opposition, had treated him, says our author, with 
contumely, and besides, had already, two years before, refused 
office, even under Mr. Pitt’s auspices, on any other conditions than 
the introduction of Mr. Fox; and the hazard of attempting to 
carry on the business of the state at that appalling juncture, with 
the powerful opposition of the united Fox and Grenville parties, 
was manifest. The genius and reputation of Pitt had formed the 
sole strength of his administration. As a mere ministerial party, 
his followers, without him, possessed none of the confidence of the 
country, and had none in themselves ; and Lord Hawkesbury, as a 
leader, had neither weight nor ability to maintain their union and 


restore their broken spirit. | 


There could not, therefore, have been a stronger proof of the 
king’s antipathy to the Whigs and their leader, and of the anxiet 
with which the royal mind clung to the shadow of hope for their 
exclusion, than this offer of the premiership to an individual who, 
hitherto, in any case, had acquired so inferior a rank in political 
life. The circumstance has also been construed into a signal mark 
of the king’s personal regard for the son of his old favourite; and 
our author observes, that in declining the premiership, ‘ Lord 
Hawkesbury retained a decided proof of his sovereign’s attachment, 
in the wardenship of the Cinque Ports, to which he was appointed 
on the death of Mr. Pitt.’ 

During the brief Fox and Grenville administration, Lord Hawkes- 
bury was of course in opposition; nor did the death of Mr. Fox 
abate his hostility to the cabinet of ‘‘ the talents.” It is.needless 
to remind the reader that, early in the following year (1807), the 
resolve of that administration to carry the catholic question, led to 
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their sudden dismissal by the king. The sarcasm of Sheridan 
inst his friends, upon this occasion, is well known: “ That he 
had often heard of people beating out their brains against a wall, 
but never before knew of any one building a wall expressly for the 
purpose.” But with Sheridan virtue itself was but a jest, and all 
pore principle only an object of ridicule. The Whigs may have 
trayed a defect of cunning policy in forcing on the question at 
that moment ; but the honesty and consistency of their conduct in 
the whole transaction will be remembered to their honour, as a 
party, long after the possible results of its imprudence have ceased, 
under happier circumstances, to operate. 

‘The retiring ministry,’ says our biographer, ‘ ascribed no 
small portion of the king’s personal conduct and firmness at this 
time, to the influence of Lord Hawkesbury; and Lord Howick 
condescended to name his lordship and Lord Eldon as the king’s 
advisers on the occasion.” The attempt to constitute the former 
premier of the anti-catholic administration, was not, however, re- 
newed ; and the Duke of Portland obtained the nominal presi- 
dency of the cabinet, in which Lord Hawkesbury resumed his post 
of home secretary. We can remember when it was generally be- 
lieved, that this party could not retain the direction of affairs for 
six months, so little did its leaders possess of the public confidence : 
yet such is the caprice of fortune, and so much are politics a game 
of chance, that this weak administration—with no more for its 
head than the name of a nobleman, who never once appeared in his 
place in parliament, as a minister, and was little spoken or thought 
of by the public—was composed of the same members, with little 
variation, who conducted the affairs of the state to the triumphant 
conclusion of a gigantic war, and retained the possession of their 
power for nearly twenty years ! 

The sentiments of a large party of the parliament and the nation, 
who judged the duty of supporting government in the war against 
Napoleon, to be superior to all other considerations, upheld the new 
cabinet ; and the Portland administration continued until it changed 
its name by the quarrel and duel between Lord Castlereagh and 
Mr. Canning, in 1809, and the consequent resignation of those two 
members, and the nominal premier. Whe rest of the cabinet, how- 
ever, remained in their seats ; and no change occurred in the charac- 
ter of their principles and measures. But Mr. Perceval was raised 
to the premiership ; and Lord Hawkesbury (now become Earl of 
Liverpool, by his father’s decease) still occupied only a secondary 
place in the rapid elevation of that minister. The overtures made 
at this epoch to Lords Grey and Grenville, to join the government, 
marked the weakness of the cabinet ; but notwithstanding the con- 
temptuous refusal of the opposition leaders to enter into any union 
with Mr. Perceval and Lord Liverpool, the ‘ Perceval administra- 
tion’ was successfully constructed ; and it proved, contrary to all 
expectation, strong enough to maintain itself against its opponents. 
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It even survived the shock which it received within two years after- 
wards, from the confirmed malady of the king, and the inevitable 
appointment of the Prince of Wales to the Regency. On that 
event, the long connexion of ‘his royal highness with the whig 
party, and his personal regard for several of its leaders, seemed to 
open the certain road for their entrance into power; and there can 
be no doubt that, as our author remarks, dissensions among that 
party, and their own mismanagement, alone prevented their succes- 
sion to the government. The ‘stately tone of dictation’ assumed 
by Lords Grey and Grenville to the Prince, was sufficient in itself 
to disgust him with his old political friends ; and the insidious sug- 
gestions of Sheridan, perhaps completed his alienation. The Whigs 
thus played their adversaries’ game for them ; and to their dissen- 
sions, the tottering Perceval administration was indebted for its 
safety and stability. A combination of circumstances, more un- 
expected in their influence, or more remarkable in the importance 
and duration of their results, is scarcely to be found in the history 
of party and political intrigue. 

The assassination of. Mr. Perceval, in 1812, at length prepared 
the way for Lord Liverpool’s elevation to the sckantlaiond guid- 
ance of his party, and the premiership of the cabinet, which he was 
destined to retain for nearly fifteen years. But here again the di- 
rection of affairs was only bestowed by the Regent exclusively upon 
Lord Liverpool, and the party who were willing to. recognise his 
supremacy, after the failure of all other efforts to unite a more en- 
larged and efficient administration. Lord Liverpool was first com- 
manded by the Prince to communicate with Lord Wellesley and 
Mr. Canning on the subject of forming a ministry. But his lord- 
ship’s overtures to induce Lord Wellesley and, Mr. Canning, who 
had once been his colleagues, to join him in the new administration, 
were defeated, ostensibly upon differences relative to the Catholic 
question and the conduct of the war; but in reality, as it should 
seem, by the disinclination of Lord Wellesley to serve under him. 
Lord Wellesley himself then received the Regent’s commands to 
‘** combine an administration on an extended basis ;”’ and addressed 
in his turn, Lord Liverpool, as well as the Whig leaders, for the 
purpose. But this plan also failed, owing, as Lord Wellesley de- 
clared in parliament, in rather odd phraseology, to “‘ dreadful per- 
sonal animosities, and the most terrible difficulties, arising out of 
questions the most complicated and important.” It was then only 
that the premiership fell, as if by default of all other pretenders, 
into the hands of Lord Liverpool, and the offices of government to 
those of the old Pitt party, who were contented to receive him for 
their chief. 

_ Into any detailed history of the “ Liverpool administration,” as 
it is usual to term it, it is not our intention, or within the scope of 
our limits to enter. The measures which distinguished its long 
reign of power, must be still fresh in the recollection of most of our 
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readers. Some degree of false splendour has been conferred upon 
the memory of that original administration, from the circumstance 
that under. its councils, the most arduous, extended, and glorious 
war, in which this country was ever engaged, was conducted toa 
triumphant consummation. But the honor of that struggle is due, 
not to the mere party who held the direction of affairs, but to the 
constancy and indomitable courage of the aristocracy, the mercan- 
tile classes, and the people in general, of Great Britain. To Lord 
Liverpool and his colleagues, belongs the merit only of having per- 
severed in a contest, from which the popular spirit and voice of 
their country would never have permitted its government to shrink 
with dishonour. Nor can it for an instant be doubted, that the 
pride, conviction, and heart of the nation, were unanimously em- 
barked in the resolution never to recede from a quarrel against the 
ambition of Napoleon, on which the independence of England, and 
all Europe, was desperately staked. Even the whig opposition, 
feeble as it was on this question, was confined rather to objections 
against the conduct of the war, than to the necessity of the war 
itself. At least, the real sense of any part of the nation went no 
farther with them than this; and if the Whigs had continued in 
power in 1807, or returned to the guidance of the state at any sub- 
sequent period, they must equally have prosecuted the contest. Of 
this no stronger evidence can possibly be wanted, than the utter 
_ failure of Mr. Fox’s zealous efforts to accomplish a peace just 
before the close of his life. 

Whether the Whig leaders might. have conducted the war more 
ably than their successful rivals, is a point of little import to de- 
termine: it will, of course, continue to be so asserted, as it has been, 
by themselves, and denied by the opposite party. But this country 
is indebted, under Providence, for her triumph, to circumstances, 
which no wisdom of the administration had the slightest influence 
in promoting. It was the insatiable ambition of Napoleon which 
worked its own ruin; and the obvious advantage to be derived 
from the Peninsular insurrection, and the rupture of the French 
Emperor with Russia, must have been equally palpable to the com- 
mon sense of a Whig or a Tory administration. Certain it is, that 
no counsels could have worse mismanaged our co-operation in the 
Austrian war of 1809, or dictated a more miserable effort than the 
Walcheren expedition. 

It was the good fortune of Lord Liverpool and his colleagues to 
hold their power during the brightest epoch of our history; sup- 
ported, as they were, by the wonderful energy and the milita 
talent and valour which the conflict elicited in this country ; and, 
favoured by the insanity of universal dominion in Napoleon, which 
at last roused the nations of Europe against their oppressor. The 
administration were not slow to arrogate to themselves the direc- 
tion of events which they only followed ; but when the intellectual 
mediocrity of these men is weighed in the fair balance of history, 
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it will perhaps not be deemed the least extraordinary feature of our 
extraordinary times, that the British achievements of the war were 
gained under a cabinet, of which the Sidmouths and the Eldons, 
the Westmorelands and the Melvilles, the Vansittarts and the 
Bathursts, formed the conspicuous majority. 

But, while we may hesitate to assert that the Whig party— 
containing, as it did, after the death of Fox, no greatjmaster 
spirit, no Jeader of transcendant ability—would have directed the 
war more skilfully to its close than the Liverpool administration ; 
we are justified in the belief, that the influence of the liberal 
principles to which the Whig party were pledged, would have 
saved this country, after the general pacification, from the reproach 
of having favoured the conspiracy of the continental sovereigns 
against the cause of constitutional liberty. Why was it that every 
English traveller, for years after the congress of Vienna, instead of 
hearing his country honoured for her noble deliverance of Europe 
against one arch despot, found her government execrated in every 
private society in Germany and Italy, as the accomplice of a herd 
of meaner despots? Why, but because the people of the Conti- 
nent had been taught, from the arbitrary and insulting tone towards 
the popular cause, always held by our minister for foreign affairs— 
from his intimate and ostentatious connexion with the courts of the 
Holy Alliance—from the ministerial defence of the principle of that 
league in our parliament—to identify the spirit of our cabinet with 
that of their own despotic governments ? 

In this respect, Lord Londonderry was the means of bequeathing 
a heavy penalty of continental hatred to his country, which the 
enlightened and liberal policy cf his lamented successor, in with- 
drawing from that close union with the despots of Europe, had 
scarcely time to redeem ; and even the author before us, with all 
his partialities, confesses (p. 608), in noticing Lord Londonderry’s 
decease, that ‘ the prolongation of the close union (between Eng- 
land and the Continental Courts), it was not desirable, perhaps, 
that this country should attempt; at any rate, his Lordship’s death 
was the signal for its being no longer attempted.’ It has been 
argued, that our government had no power to interfere between 
foreign monarchs and their subjects ; but was it, therefore, neces- 
sary or honourable, that England should even appear to favour the 
despotic system of those sovereigns? Or, can it be pretended, that 
the moral influence of true English principles would have been 
without its weight in the settlement of the continental govern- 
ments? The effects of Mr. Canning’s policy, during its too brief 
exposition, upon the conduct of foreign states, and the public opinion 
and feeling of Europe towards this country, have been too apparent 
for contradiction, and form a sufficient answer to both these 
questions. 

For all the measures of the administration which bore his name, 

Lord Liverpool is, in a rigid judgment, to be held immediately 
2N 
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accountable ; or if, in a more liberal construction, his own political 
principles should be separated from those that, at different epochs, 
acquired the ascendant in the cabinet over which he nominally pre- 
sided, the measure of his own dignity and supremacy must in the 
same ratio be lowered. And the truth seems to have been, that he 
either never attempted, or never was able, to exercise that com- 
manding and decisive influence over the counsels of his adminis- 
tration, which would have marked the great master-genius and 
ruler of a dominant party in the state: there was not, in his cha- 
racter, a particle of that imposing elevation and a weight 
of authority, which distinguished a Chatham, a Pitt, a Fox, ora 
Canning; which brooked no compromise in their sway with in- 
ferior spirits ; and which rendered those great names a watch-word 
and a designation for principles and parties. The minds with 
which Lord Liverpool acted were, for many years, of the commonest 
and most vulgar stamp ; yet he was suffered to be, in fact, no more 
than the colleague, not the real leader, of such associates. Hence 
his administration, as it was still called under opposite measures, 
had no character of unity or consistency. When the system of 
commercial restrictions was obstinately maintained against the 
reasoning of modern economists, it was the Liverpool cabinet that 
clung to the dogmas of antiquated prejudice: when the principles 
of free trade were suddenly and violently substituted for those 
cumbrous restrictions, the change was still sanctioned by the name 
of the same premier. While the financial measures of government 
were the ridicule and scorn of the city, Lord Liverpool was First 
Lord of the Treasury : when a new Chancellor of the Exchequer 
vigorously threw aside the maudlin shifts of his predecessor, Lord 
Liverpool was still the nominal head of the executive department 
of finance. In fine, while Lord Londonderry was chaining this 
country to the chariot wheels of the Holy Alliance, and advocating 
and promoting the cause of despotism in the old world and the 
new, Lord Liverpool represented the counsels of the country ; and 
when the bold and generous policy of Canning broke these dis- 
graceful shackles, put the last stroke to the emancipation of 
America, upheld the cause of rational liberty in Europe, and re- 
stored this great and free nation to her proper rank, as the advo- 
cate and protector of free principles, lo! Lord Liverpool—idem et 
alter—was still, by courtesy, the director and president of the 
cabinet. 

On the general characteristics of Lord Liverpool’s mind as 4 
politician, we have little to add to the obvious conclusions deduci- 
ble from the candid review which we have endeavoured to take of 
the principal circumstances in his public life. For the high station 
which he preserved during so many years, it is evident that he was 
not indebted to any striking superiority of genius. But the estima- 
tion which his lordship unquestionably enjoyed in the opinion of 
his country, was perhaps, in one respect, still more honourable to 
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him, than if it had flowed from mere confidence in his talents: that 
estimation was founded upon a general conviction of his moral in- 
tegrity and personal worth. Doubtless he derived part of his sup- 
port from the selfish views of the Tory aristocracy, who had engrossed 
all political power in the country, from the epoch at which the 
atrocities of the French Revolution, and the terror of jacobinical 
principles, enlisted the great mass of the middle orders of society 
on the side of their government. That high aristocratic party, who 
had so long possessed the ascendancy, that they began to imagine 
the direction of affairs to be their common birth-right and property, 
were ultimately contented to take Lord Liverpool for a leader, be- 
cause he agreed with them in general principles, and formed a 
respectable agent for their monopoly. But the body of the nation 
were reconciled to his continuance in office from better motives: 
because they saw in him a good man and a well-intentioned minis- 
ter. His unblemished private character, his religious sincerity, and 
the conscientious manner in which, as far as his influence availed, 
he distributed the patronage of the established church and promoted 
the charities of the country, all assisted this favourable estimate of 
his personal virtues, and justified its application to his public 
conduct. 

That his views were often narrow, and his judgment blinded by 
eatly prejudices, cannot the more be denied. The only two great 
questions of internal policy, on which he was consistent throughout, 
were opposed to extended benevolence and true humanity. But 
this was the fault, not of his heart, but his mind: it is more an im- 
peachment of him as a statesman than an individual. His talents 
for business were respectable ; and he closely resembled his father 
in his industrious application, his acquired knowledge, and his 
practical experience in public affairs. In parliament, his eloquence, 
which his biographer has not attempted to characterise, was of a 
piece with his mind; it was temperate, circumstantial, and with- 
out lofty assumption. Education and practice, had rendered him 
in his line, a considerable debater ; and his speeches were remark- 
able for arrangement and clearness of detail. But, neither in the 
exposition or the employment of principles, does he ever seem to 
have risen to philosophical grandeur in his views: he was an 
experienced and able man of business, but has no pretension 
to be remembered for any one quality of a great and enlightened 
statesman. 
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NOTICES. 


Art. XIII. Ancient Ballads and Songs, chiefly from Tradition, 
Manuscripts, and Scarce Works: with Biographical and Illustrative 
Notices, including Original Poetry. By Thomas Lyle. | vol. 12mo, 
pp- 262. 7s. London: Lupton Relf. 1827, 


WE are penetrated with a very lively respect for the genuine ballad anti- 
quary ; for his occupation bespceaks, if not a heart in unison with the best 
feelings of our nature, at least great innocence of purpose. He is the 
most industrious of purveyors—the most delighted of labourers.—His 
friends are put in requisition, and join the chace after old ballads with 
various success.—He can write the politest note of inquiry imaginable to a 
stranger, who is reputed to be the lord of some rare literary archives.— 
He will stop the humming ploughman on his way, to extort the remainder 
of the snatch that has just arrested his ear.-—His periodical returns to the 
old stall in search of metrical discoveries, are as certain as the monthly 
renewals of the moon.—He will lay waste a library to secure the latent 
madrigal, of which no copy can else where be found. And with what 
joy at last, in some corner of the octogenarian manuscript, does he fall 
upon the expected quarry; not a stanza missing, not a line seen to falter 
of that song, which Ritson could do no more than allude to as an invisible 
treasure. He is too happy to find that the penmanship is half illegible, 
his rapture being inversely as the orthography is abstruse :—an insurmount- 
able abbreviation will complete his satisfaction. 

But the rock on which he splits, is his own credulity, which lays him 
open to all manner of imposition :-—he will pique himself on a discovery 
of what is already pretty generally known—he calculates too little on the 
enterprise and industry of his predecessors, and fancies, that because a 
cofnposition is new to himself, it must be new to all the world beside. We 
fear that Mr. Lyle has not been able to pilot himself altogether safely 
through this danger. Why else should he, in a volume purporting to be a 
collection of novelties, dedicate no inconsiderable portion of its pages to 
songs which are, as to a very great number at least, to be found in every 
school-book~of poetry? It is a perfectly gratuitous delusion in Mr. Lyle 
to think, that the pieces which form the contents of the first of his four 
sections, are now for the. most part to be only found sprinkled over the 
pages of a few rare or expensive works. 

The second section of this volume consists of specimens of the poetical 
compositions of Sir W. Mure, of Rowallan, an almost extinct poet of Scot- 
land. The bard appears to have been a copious writer, and to have been 
much esteemed in his day, not so much, perhaps, for the merits of his 
verses, as on account of their subserviency to the popular prejudices of the 
time. Mr. Lyle, fairly enough, leaves the claims of Sir W. Mure to be 
decided upon by the public, appearing to treat the samples here produced 
as worthy of preservation, rather from their antiquity and rarity, than on 
account of any intrinsic value which he supposes them to possess. The 
following strikes us as being the best of his productions to be found in this 
selection ; and the reader will not fail to observe in it, a kind of measure 
which was very unusual in the poet’s time, and which, in our day, has been 
long preferred by the most admired masters of the lyre. 
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«A REPLY TO “1 CARE NO WHETHER I GET HER OR NO.” 


‘ To plead but where mutual kindness is gain’d, 

And fancy only where favour hath place; 

Such frozen affection I ever disdain’d, 
Can ought be impair’d by distance or space. 

My love shall be endless where once I affeet— 

Even though it should please her my service reject : 
Still shall I determine, till breath and life go, 
To love her whether she love me or no. 


‘ If she, by. whose favour I live, should disdain, 

Shall I match her. unkindness by proving ingrate? 
Oh no! in her keeping my heart must remain— 

To honour and love her more than she can hate. 
Her pleasure can no ways return to my smart, 
Whose life in her power, must stay or depart : 

Though fortune delight in my overthrow, 

lll love her whether she love me or no. 


‘ To lose both time and travel for a frown, 

And change for a secret surmise of disdain ; 

Love’s force, and true virtue, to such is unknown, 
Whose faintness of courage is constancy’s stain. 

My loyal affection no time can diminish : 

Where once I affect, my favour shall finish : 
So shall [ determine till breath and life go, 
To love her whether she love me or no.’-—pp. 119, 120. 


The contents of the third section of this volume, are entitled ‘ Songs 
and Ballads, Traditional and Selected ;’ the traditional part, Mr. Lyle tells 
us, having been snatched during his boyhood, as they floated on the wings 
of memory over the shires of Renfrew and Ayr. 

After Mr. Allan Cunningham had given his copious collection of Scot- 
tish songs to the world, we had concluded, inour simplicity, that the old 
lyrical muse of his country had been fairly delivered of her “ last dying 
words.” We were not a little disconcerted however, in the course ‘of the 
last summer, by the appearance of a confident octavo of ‘more last words,”* 
to which Mr. Lyle now purposes to add, in the nature of a codicil, a 
small contribution of lyrical curiosities, recovered personally in the shires 
just mentioned. Even of the ballads stated to have been drawn from 
tradition, the number is very small indeed, which the editor ventures to 
affirm he has not already seen in print: the merit claimed for the great 
majority, being only that of a superior correctness in the version. Mr. Lyle 
is restrained, he informs us, by delicacy, from presenting a more enlarged 
collection of the curious remnants of Scottish minstrelsy. We are onl 
surprised that a tissue of grossness, like that of ‘ The Auld Wife O’Lauder- 
dale,’ should have escaped his pruning knife. 

But whatever be the origin of these songs, they really appear to us to be 
destitute of the least claim upon our interest or curiosity. The best of 
them does not rise above mediocrity: whilst the average merit of all to- 
gether is exceeded by that of the ordinary class of nursery rhymes. The 





* See M. R. vol. 5, p. 402. 
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annexed ballad, is by far superior to most of those which, according to 


Mr. Lyle, had before his publication, remained amongst the decaying 
traditions of his country : 


‘THE EWE LAMB. 
‘I'll gie thee jewels, an’ I’ll gie thee rings, 
I'll gie thee pearls, an’ many fine things, 


I'll gie thee silk petticoats fringed to the knee, 
If thou'lt lea’ve father an’ mother, an’ marry wi’ me. 


‘T’ll nane o’ your jewels, I’ll nane o’ your rings, 
I'll nane o’ your pearlings nor ither fine things, 
Nor skyrin silk petticoats fringed to the knee, 
But I'll lea’ father an’ mother, an’ marry wi’ thee. 


‘ But my father’s a shepherd, wi’ his flocks on yon hill, 
Ye may gang to the auld man, an’ ask his gude-will : 
Indeed will I, Jeanie, an’ bring answer to thee, 

Sae, amang the berry-bushes ’gin gloamin meet me. 


‘ Good-morrow, old father! ye’er feeding your flock ; 
Will you grant me a ewe-lamb to bring up a stock? 
Indeed will I, Jamie, says he, frank an’ free : 

Sae, amang the berrie-bushes, my Jeanie met me. 


‘ How blyth look’d young Jamie, as he took her by the hand, 
Syne up before the old man this young couple stand ; 
Says, this is the ewe-lamb that I ask’d of thee, 
"Twas amang the berry-bushes this young thing met me. 


‘ O foul fa’ thee, Jamie, thou hast me beguil’d, 
I little thought the ewe-lamb thou ask'd was my child ; 
But since it is sae, that in love you agree, 
My blessing gang wi’ ye, my dochter, quoth he.’-—p. 140. 


There is a hearty rustic gaiety in the following ballad, which bears a 
close affinity to the lyrics of the Ettrick Shepherd. After a laborious 
search amongst collections of song, Mr. Lyle is of opinion, that he is 
entitled to the praise of first putting it into print: 


‘uP wl’ THE WIDOW. 


‘ Welcome, my Johnny, beardless an’ bonny, 
Ye’re my conceit, though [’m courted by mony ; 
Come to the spence, my ain merry ploughman, 
Make it your hame, ye’ll be baith het an’ fu’, man: 
Baith het an’ fu’, man, baith het an’ fu’, man, 
Make it your hame, ye’ll be baith het an’ fu’, man. 


‘ Gin ye be tentie, ye shall hae plenty, 
Year after year, I hae dotted a renty, 
Byres fu’ o’ horse an’ kye, barns fu’ o’ grain, man, 
Bukes fu’ o’ notes, an’ a farm o’ your ain man ; 
At market or fair, man, ye may be there, man, 
Buying or selling, wi’ plenty to ware, man, 
Dress’d like a laird, in the bravest an’ warmest, 
On a guide beast, you'llride up wi’ the foremost. 
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‘ Taupie young lassies, keeking in glasses, 
Wasting their siller on trinkets an’ dresses, 
Think wi’ yoursel’, Johnny tak wha ye may do, 
Ye may do war than draw up wi’ the widow, 
Up wi’ the widow, up wi’ the widow, 
Ye may do war than draw up wi’ the widow.’—pp. 150--151. 


Upon the whole, we think this publication affords a ground for con- 
gratulation, for it affords pretty strong evidence indeed, that the mine of 
old Scottish minstrelsy, is now completely worked ont. There is nota 
spark of poetical ore now remaining, we would fain believe, in the traditions 
of ‘ the North Countrie’ to attract the industry of the most determined 
delver in antiquarian lore. 

The fourth and last sections, contain the production of Mr. Lyle himself. 
They shew him to be skilled in versification, and to be possessed of 
genuine poetical feeling. 





Art. XIV. A Practical Treatise on The Use of the Blow Pipe in 
Chemical and Mineral Analysis, §c. by John Griffin, Author of 
Chemical Recreations. 12mo. 4s. pp. 307. Glasgow: Richard 
Griffin. 1827. 


In this pretty little volume, the mechanical execution of which confers 
credit on the press of Glasgow, we find collected substantially the infor- 
mation respectiug the uses of the Blow Pipe, which lie scattered in num- 
berless volumes and treatises, inaccessible either to the artist or the 
scientific amateur. The history of this marvellous instrument, (marvellous 
on account of the contrast which exists between the simplicity of its con- 
struction, and the prodigious force of its power,) is traced from its first 
introduction, down to the present moment, when its utility is attested by 
the universal consent of men of scieuce. Ample and minute instructions, 
such as the most uninformed can carry into practice, are next furnished for 
the immediate employment, both of the simple instrument, and its more 
complex varieties. The student will be enabled to appreciate the power of 
the blow pipe thoroughly, when he peruses the account of the phenomena 
produced on mineral substances, by the medium of this instrument. And 
to facilitate his progress an atrangement of minerals is added, which will 
have the further good effect of enabling him to distinguish their species 
with ease and certainty. 


— 
— 





Art. XV.—Immortality or Annihilation? The Question of a Future 
State discussed and decided by the Arguments of Reason. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
pp. 260. London: Treuttel & Wurtz. 1827. 


For powerful reasoning to convince, and eloquence to captivate, we have sel- 
dom seen a work more worthy of the vital subject of a future state than the one 
now before us. Proceeding altogether independently of theassistance of Re- 
velation, the author’s argument is of the nature of a reductio ad absurdum, 
and infers that it would be a palpable inconsistency in the Power which 
governs the universe, to destine man for annihilation after this life, and yet 
to endow him with the faculties and instincts that are peculiar to his nature. 
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If death were to be the end of man’s existence, it was a cruel mockery to 
inspire him with a longing after immortality ; to give him reasoning powers 
that enable him to anticipate that death, which then would be his punish- 
ment, and to give him talents which, in such a case, it would be useless 
for him to cultivate or exercise. As an elegant piece of composition, for 
we would fain persuade ourselves that the arguments in it are not needed 
by many, this work deserves to be extensively known. 





Art. XVI.—The Exile; a Poem. By Robert Haldane Rattray, Esq. 
The Third Edition [!!!]. London: printed from the Calcutta Second 
Edition. Cr. octavo, pp. 189. Kingsbury & Co. 1826. 


Tu1s poem may be considered as a luminous document of the state of 
Anglo-Oriental taste; for it had gone through two editions in Calcutta 
before it came, with “ all its Indian honours thick around it,” to claim our 
critical assistance, in helping it through a third in England. We are 
really ashamed of having so long delayed so important a duty. However, 
better late than never; and, as the best atonement in our power, we will 
make quick work of it, now that we have taken it in hand. ’ 

After a pathetic description of a funeral procession, and a sublime one 
of the horrors of war, we come to understand that the Ezile is one of those 
unfortunate persons, not who have been transported from our own shores 
to Botany Bay, for any differences of opinion on the rights of man, or of 
property; or driven from those of the counter-revolutionized continent, by 
the triumphant justice of legitimacy,—but who has been tempted by 
“lying Fame, fell Ambition, and pale Avarice,” to quit the ‘ fairy garden’ 
of Vecta, where he and ‘ maidenly Contentment’ whilome wont to dwell, 
and go to the East Indies, ‘ in search of undesired wealth ;’ and who, 
while there, was tempted again by some of the said allegorical divinities— 
the first, we suppose—to write undesired verses upon the subject of his 
voyage, and the adventures of himself and shipmates, &c. &c. How he 
has executed this task, as the merit seems to be pretty equal throughout, 
a single quotation may perhaps suffice to show :— ) 


‘ Hear, ye bless’d Shades! th’ unequal lay attend ! 
Turn to surviving Sorrow’s record ! bend 
In pleased attention, to the minstrel’s tale ; 
And smile approval—tho’ the effort fail 
The lyre to wake to life, in music’s breath ; 
Or sweep its wild notes to the scene of death ;— 
As Memory wanders to those happy hours, 
Those short but blissful days, that once were ours ; 
Or points to when Destruction rode the wave, 
Blasting Affection’s bold attempts to save !’—p. 32. 


If the reader be not satisfied with this taste of its quality, we recommend 
him to the perusal of the whole poem, notes and all, in which he will find 
much elaborate geographical information, about the length and breadth, 
&c. &c., of that hitherto unknown country, the Isle of Wight, with nautical 
and other information equally curious and original. 
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Art. XVII.—The Life of Carl Theodore Korner, (written by his Fa- 
ther,) with selections from his Poems, Tales,and Dramas. ‘Translated 
from the German by G. F. Richardson, author of Poetic Hours. 2 vols. 
8vo. London: Hurst & Co. 1827. 


WE are ata loss to discover the inducement of the translator to undertake 
this labour, for the tame beauty and idea-less elegance of Korner’s produc- 
tions is not likely to appear to advantage through the always dim medium 
of translation. In a prefatory eulogium, Mr. Richardson introduces us to 
a sort of ‘‘ Admirable Crichton,” whose variety of accomplishments, how- 
ever, seems to neutralise their effect. Indeed, a young man who, at the 
age of twenty-two, had composed, martial and miscellaneous poems, prose 
tales and dramas; had attempted farce, opera, comedy, and tragedy, and 
succeeded alzke in all, (rather equivocal praise, by-the-bye) ; and who, ‘ in 
addition to his academical career, also discharged the duties of a military 
life,’ must either be more than mortal, or, what Korner appears to have 
been, very clever, and possessed of sufficient energy to plan, and skill to 
execute, in a respectable manner, a series of literary compositions, that 
drew upon him the flattering encomidms of his friends, and the applauses 
of the wonder-loving multitude. Like all universal geniuses (the Prince 
Prettymans of a family), he was all that is virtuous, amiable, noble, and 
patriotic ; and his joining the army is pronounced by his translator to have 
been ‘an act of heroic self-devotion, which may vie with the brightest 


records of the historic page’—or of the serjeant’s muster-roll, might have 
been added. 





Art. XVIII.—Sylvia; or the May Queen: a Lyrical Drama. By 
George Darley. 12mo. pp. 217. London: Taylor. 1827. 


Tus volume contains some very pleasing poetry, the pretty conceits and 
quaint witticisms of which are quite appropriate to this species of romantic 
drama, as they harmonise with the scene without obstructing the progress 
of the incidents. The spirit of the several characters is well sustained, 
and the elves are in admirable keeping. The author evinces ‘considera- 
ble comic power in the person of Andrea, a sort of Sancho-Falstaff, 
some of whose sayings, if rather too elaborate, are nevertheless originai 
and highly-ludicrous. ‘We shall indulge the reader with a short extract 
from one of the scenes in verse: it describes, very happily, that mystic 
sound, which dreamers imagine they sometimes hear at the close of a 
spring or summer evening. 


‘ Have you not oft, in the still wind, 
Heard sylvan notes of a strange kind, 
That rose one moment, and then fell 
Swooning away like a far knell ? 
Listen !—that wave of perfume broke 
Into sea-music, as I spoke, 

Fainter than that which seems to roar 
On the moon’s silver-sanded shore, 
When through the silence of the night 
Is heard the ebb and flow of light. 
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O shut the eye, and ope the ear! 

Do you not hear, or think you hear, 

A wide hush o’er the woodland pass 

Like distant waving fields of grass ?— 
Voices!—ho! ho!—a band is coming, 
Loud as ten thousand bees a-humming, 
Or ranks of little merry men 

Tromboning deeply from the glen, 

And now as if they changed, and rung 
Their citterns small, and riband-slung, 
Over their gallant shoulders hung !— 

A chant! a chant! that swoons and swells 
Like soft winds jangling meadow-bells ; 
Now brave, as when in Flora’s bower 

Gay Zephyr blows a trumpet-flower ; 

Now thrilling fine, and sharp, and clear, 
Like Dian’s moonbeam dulcimer ; 

But mixt with whoops, and infant-laughter, 
Shouts following one another after, 

As on a hearty holyday 

When Youth is flush, and full of May.’—pp. 135, 136. 





Art. XI1X.—WNotices relative to the Early History of the Town and Port 
of Hull, compiied from Original Records and unpublished Manuscripts, 
and illustrated with Engravings, Etchings, and Vignettes. By Charles 
Frost, F.S.A. 4to. pp. 150. London: Nichols. 1827. 


ALTHOUGH this work possesses interest only for the antiquary, or those 
connected with the town of Hull, it deserves notice for the manner in 
which it is got up. The engravings, both on wood and copper, are beau- 
tiful; particularly the fac-similes of ancient grants, &c. with their seals, 
by Howlett, and the tomb and effigy of Sir John de Sutton, by Le Keux. 
The latter is a fine specimen of that artist’s skill. We have seen no etch- 
ings that at all approach those of the Messrs. Le Keux, in delicacy and fide- 
lity, especially when employed upon ancient structures. The effects of the 
crumbling touch of time are delineated with the most minute accuracy, 
and the character of defaced sculpture admirably preserved. 





Art. XX.—A Natural History of the most remarkable Quadrupeds, 
Birds, Fishes, Serpents, Reptiles, and Insects. By Mrs. Mary Trimmer. 
2 vols. 18mo. Chiswick Press. London: Tegg. 1827. 


A very pretty and useful present for young people, consisting of lively 
and succinct accounts of the animal creation, illustrated with popular 
anecdotes, and embellished with correct representations of three hundred 
different animals, most beautifully engraved on wood by Mr. S. Williams, 
in a style of excellence rivalling the productions of the celebrated Bewick. 
The execution of the whole work reflects great credit on Mr. Whitting- 
ham’s press. If the name of Mrs. Mary Trimmer in the title-page be in- 
tended to induce a supposition, in the public mind, that the work is written 
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by Mrs. Sarah Trimmer, to whose exertions both parents and the rising 
generation are so deeply indebted, it is a disingenuous proceeding, and in 


the — instance needless, as the little publication recommends itself suf- 
ficiently. 





Art. XXI.—The Christian Poet; or, Selections in Verse on Sacred 
Subjects. By James reishagigorr With an Introductory Essay. 1 vol. 
12mo. pp. 440. Glasgow: Collins. 1827. 


Ir we are to understand the term ‘ Religious Poetry’ to mean sacred sub- 
jects, devotionally treated in poetical language and rhythm of verse, then 
does this volume contain, comparatively, but a small portion of it. Indeed, 
there is very little that is purely of a religious character; and, without 
entering into the arguments which Mr. Montgomery has set forth in 
his introductory essay on the nature of sacred song, we may just 
remark that the present selection is a proof of our assertion, for the serious, 
or moral, greatly predominates over the pious, or devotional, in the pro- 
ductions of which the volume consists. It, however, contains much that is 
excellent in the graver cast of composition, and that will be new to the general 
reader; and the selection does credit to the taste and discrimination of its 
highly-gifted editor, who will doubtless receive the thanks that are his due 
from that numerous class for whom it is principally intended. 





Art. XXII.—Prize Essay, on the State of Society and Knowledge in 
the Highlands of Scotland, particularly in the Northern Counties, at 
the Period of the Rebellion, in 1745. By John Anderson, W.S. 8vo. 
pp. 176. Edinburgh: W. Tait. London: C, Tait. ‘ 


Tuts is an able essay upon an interesting subject, and is worthy of notice, 
from the circumstance of its being the first-fruits of a society, called the 
‘“‘ Northern Institution,” established at Inverness, in March, 1825, for the 
purpose of forming collections of information and relics, principally illus- 
trative of the history and antiquities of the Highlands. The society 
appears likely to become the nucleus of much that is valuable to a district 
rapidly advancing in commerce and civilization; but which, from its 
distant locality, would otherwise be tardy in its progress towards 
literature and science. A brief statement of the objects of the institution, 
together with lists of its members, their communications, and the contribu- 
tions to its museum, are appended. 





Art. XXIII].—Memoires de Michel Oginsky sur la Pologne et les 
Polonais, depuis 1788, jusqu’ a la fin de 1815. Vol.i. & ii. Paris 
et Geneva. 1826. 


TueEse are the eventful Memoirs of a Polish nobleman, who acted a con- 
spicuous and honourable part in the vicissitudes of his distracted country, 
at the time of the iniquitous partition of that ancient kingdom. He was 
proscribed in consequence of his patriotism, and during eight long years, 
he wandered from place to place, from the shores of the Euxine to those 
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of the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, seeking, like the Carthaginian of 
old, to stir up fresh enemies against the invaders of his country. At last, 
weary of useless efforts, and seeing no chance of assistance from pretended 
friends, he chose the lesser of two evils, and preferred confiding in the prof- 
fered generosity of those into whose hands the destinies of his native land 
had irrevocably fallen. Nor does he seem to have had occasion to repent 
of his choice. Count Oginsky is now advanced in years, retired from the 
busy scene of life, and enjoying otium cum dignitate under the milder 
climates of France and Italy; he has seen much of the world in the full 
sense of the phrase; he is well acquainted with court and camp, and what 
is still more, he appears to have a tolerably correct insight into the hearts 
of men. His work contains a sensible, calm narrative of interesting and 
melancholy events, written in a sober unaffected strain, such as befit his 
age and station. Some interesting personal incidents are blended with, or 
rather sunk into, the story of the paramount events of his country. That 
lamentable tale.has been often told already. In describing the last 
catastrophe, the storming of the suburb of Praga, Oginsky has stated facts 
impartially, without casting useless obloquy on the name of the Russian 
Conqueror. The memory of that wild and eccentric Russian soldier has 
been treated perhaps, with too much severity, by prejudiced writers. The 
chief blame attached itself to the authors, and not to the instrument of that 
unjust war. 

We expect, with some anxiety, the appearance of the third volume of 
these Memoirs, which the author has promised, and which will continue the 
narrative of Polish affairs, to the end of the late war, and the establishment 
of the present kingdom of Poland, under the sceptre of Russia. When that 
volume makes its appearance, we shall prohably give a detailed account of 
the whole work. 





Art. XXIV.—Friedrick August, Keenig von Sachsen. [Frederic Augus- 
tus, King of Saxony ; a biographical Essay. By A. L. Hermann. 
With a Portrait and a fac-simile of the King’s hand writing.| 8vo. 
pp. 178. Dresden: 1827. 


Litt e of truth can be expected in a work of this description, which is 
rather a panegyricthan a history. Yet the career of the late king of Saxony 
would have furnished many materials, for an instructive and interesting 
piece of biography. It was a life crowded with events, as few princes 
had experienced so many vicissitudes of prosperity and misfortune. After 
seeing his palace at Pilnitz, become the scene of the signature of the 
treaty against France, and in favour of the dynasty of the Bourbons, he 
became the ally of Napoleon, and was raised by him almost to the rank of 
king of Poland ; while hostile armies were fighting in his dominions, he 
was wavering between France and Germany. Napoleon granted him only 
two hours to make his decision; and whether that decision was to be one 
way or the other, it was sure to be attended with danger. He resolved on 
joining Napoleon in his own capital, but he had scarcely made up his mind 
when the emperor retreated from thence, and it only remained for the king 
to follow him. 

The battle of Leipsic completed his embarrassment. Declining to at- 
tach his fortunes any longer to those of Napoleon, he was made prisoner, 
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and sent to Berlin, and at the congress of Vienna, the King of Prussia 
made the most strenuous efforts to have Saxony added to his dominions. 
But such an arrangement did not suit Austria, and Prussia was obliged to 
be contented with the acquisition of some fine Saxon provinces. It is the 
object of M. Hermann, to defend the conduct of the late king, on these 
and several other points of historical interest; but we are afraid that pos- 
terity, neglecting his ingenious arguments, will only remember Frederic 
Augustus as a prince, whose political character rendered him utterly unfit 
for the situation which he held. In private life he was an amiable man ; 
temperate in his habits, and remarkably attached to order and economy. 
By his prudence, be succeeded in repairing all the disorders, which the 
wars between Napoleon and the allied sovereigns had created in the 
finances of his country. 





LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Domestic and Foreign. 


Our table is loaded with novels of various descriptions, which we shall 
endeavour to dismiss‘en masse, in our next number. 


Viscount Dillon, who has been for some time in Italy, is said to have 
nearly ready for the press, a poem on that country. 


The noble Author of “‘ Matilda,” is about to publish another Tale of the 
Jay, entitled “‘ Yes and No.” 


The Author of ‘‘ Granby,” who has been residing abroad for the last two 
years, has also nearly ready for publication a new novel, to be called 
“ Herbert Lacy.” 


‘‘ Angelo’s Reminiscences” are in the press, and will very speedily ap- 
pear, consisting of the Memoirs of the Elder Angelo, his Friends and Con- 
nexions, from his first arrival in England in 1750; and continued by his 
son, Henry Angelo, to the present time. 


The Author of ‘‘ The Spy,” ‘ The Pilot,” &c., has in the press a new 
work, called ‘“‘ The Red Rover.” It is said to be another tale of the sea. 


A short series of Popular Lectures on the Steam Engine, by Dr. Lard- 
ner, the Professor of Mechanical Philosophy in the new University, is an- 
nounced for publication. 


The “ English in India,” by the Author of “‘ Pandurang Hari,” and the 
“‘ Zenana,” will appear in a few days. 


In the press, the Lady’s Monitor, or Letters and Essays on Conduct, 
Morals, Religion, &c., addressed to young Ladies. By Lady Jane Grey, 
Queen Catherine, &c., &c. 


In the press, the Process of Historical Proof explained and exemplified ; 
to which are subjoined, Observations on the peculiar Points of the Christian 
Evidence. By Issaac Taylor, jnn. 


M. M. Segato and Massi, of Leghorn, have published a sevies of sketches 
on the geography, hydrography, statistics, and agriculture of Egypt, (dedi- 
cated to Charles X.)in five nuinbers, each containing six plates. M. Segato 
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had previously published a map of the Beheer, or canal, and other im- 


provements, which Mehemed Ali, Pacha of Egypt, has carried into effect 
at Alexandria. 


In the course of the last twelvemonth, Italy has lost several distinguished 
literary and scientific characters. Besides the astronomer, Piazzi, and the 
surgeon and anatomist, Vacca, of Pisa, who died last year, the Italian 
journals record the death of the celebrated naturalist, Volta. He was the 
inventor of the well-known Voltaic pile, and made other discoveries in 
natural philosophy, and especially in the science of electricity. The next 
on the necrologic list is Brocchi, an eminent geologist and mineralogist, 
who has published several works illustrative of the nature of the soil of 
several parts of Italy, and one especially on the extinct volcanos of the 
Roman states. Brocchi had gone to Egypt, at the invitation, we believe, 
of the Pacha; but his love of science having led him on beyond the cata- 
racts, he died in the wilds of Sennaar, in Nubia. Nearly about the same 
time, another professor of geology and mineralogy, Breislak, died at Milan. 
And lastly we see announced the death of Azuni, a native of Sardinia, a 
distinguished writer on jurisprudence, and particularly on the mercantile 
branch of that science. At the epoch of the French revolution, Azuni pub- 
lished his ‘“‘ Universal System of the Maritime Rights of Europe.” He also 
published, in 1801, at Paris, a ‘‘ Geographical History of the Island of 
Sardinia,” in 2 vols. 8vo.; and, lastly, a Dictionary of commercial juris- 


prudence, in Italian, which is highly valued, and was reprinted at Leghorn, 
in 1822, 


The series of illustrations of the richest collection of antiquities in the 
world, that of Naples, which is in course of publication, under the title of - 
‘ Museo Borbonico,’ has given rise to several dissertations and comments 
upon particular divisions of that vast storehouse. The Canon De Jovio, a 
well-known Neapolitan archeologist, has published an account of the gal- 
lery of painted vases, which are 2200 in number, and fill up eight rooms 
of the National Museum. He has also published the “‘ Officina de’ Papiri,” 
or. a description of the collection of Papyri, and of the mode of unfolding 
them. It results, from this account, that out of nearly 1800 papyri, there: 
is not one remaining absolutely entire; about 400 are nearly so, out of 
which eight have been thoroughly decyphered, viz.—three on rhetoric by 
Philodemus, two de natura by Epicurus, one de Providentia by Chrysip- 
pus, and two de vitiis atque oppotitis virtutibus. 


Dr. Splitz, of Milan, has for the last two or three years published an 
annual short review, or rather catalogue raisonné, of books printed in the 
Lombard-Venetian kingdom, or Austrian-Italy, in the course of the pre- 
ceding twelvemonth. Those for the year 1826 are chiefly reprints, or 
translations from the French ; there is a sad scarcity of original works. 
The Philosophy of Statistics of Gioia, a treatise of Rosmini on Providence, 
the Philological Works of the Abate Romani on the Italian Language, 
Romagnoti’s Juridical Works, and a few tragedies, such as Ines di Castro, 
by Bertolotti; the Beatrice Renda of Tedaldi, the Sergianni of Cristoforis, 
the Guido of Count Spinelli, and the plays of Count Gambara, are the only 
new productions worthy of being mentioned, Among the works illustra- 
tive of the fine arts, we find the description of the principal Italian churches 
and the Italian families of Zitta. There are several collections or encyclo-. 
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pedias, undertaken by the Milan booksellers, besides Manuals of Natural 
History, Geography, and Mythology, and the Biografia Universale, by 
Missiaglia of Venice, of which thirty-two volumes are already published. 
In short, the Italian presses seem to be employed chiefly in reprints, ex- 
tracts, collections and illustrations of old writers, which however shews that 
a taste for instruction is fast spreading. The Almanacks, or New Year's 


Books, seem to prosper; last year there were about one hundred thousand 
copies of them printed in Lombardy alone. 


A new edition of Martini’s Italian Bible has been recently published by 
the bookseller, Silvestri, of Milan, in 12 vols. 12mo. It professes to follow 
the text of the Roman edition of 1784, which was dedicated to Po 
Pius VI. There have been numerous reprints of it at Florence, Turin, 
Venice, &c. It cannot therefore be said, with any justice, that the Bible is 


not accessible to the Italian people, as it has been reported by ill-informed 
persons in England. 


The Giornale agrario Toscano, a new periodical, for the use of farmers 
and country people in general, is proceeding with great success in that fine 
province of Italy, where agriculture has always been in high repute. 


Monti, the well-known poet and the Nestor of Italian literature, has in- 
serted a letter in the Milan gazette, in reply to some remarks concerning 
him, which had appeared in the Diario, or Journal of Rome. It appears 
that Monti, in his now advanced age, has been noticed as having become 
very assiduous in his spiritual duties, upon which some wiseacres spread 
the report, that he had been converted to religion, by the Barnabite Fathers 
of Monza, where he had taken up his residence. ‘The poet answers by 
observing, that he has not been converted nor reclaimed by any one’s per- 
suasions, but merely by the dictates of his own conscience ; that feeling his 
health to decline, he seriously thought of preparing for the last awful crisis, 
by resorting to the assistance and consolation afforded by that religion in 
which he was brought up, after the example of his father, who died, Monti 
states, in the odour of sanctity, <n opinione poco men che di santo. ‘ If my 
pen,” continues the poet, ‘‘ has in former times strayed from the maxims of 
that faith, my heart never rebelled against its authority. And lastly, I may 
observe, that it is not with the Barnabites, but with a Milanese clergyman, 
my particular friend, that I have deposited the secrets of my conscience.” 
It is strange that people should be so fond of prying into the hallowed 
recesses of a man’s mind, as to intrude thus rudely between him and his 


creator! Truly, the spirit of the Inquisition is by no means confined to 
the congregation of that name. , 


In a late work on the Statistics of the Kingdom of Naples, by Petrani, 
we find that the population of that state has been of late years increasing, 
being in 1825 above five millions and a half; whilst in 1823, it amounted: 
only to 5,386 thousand individuals. The number of marriages however, 
has been declining; in 1823, there were 48,269; in 1824, 42,725; and 
in 1825, 37,776 ; nearly ten thousand marriages less in the latter year than 
in each of the two years before! The births were in 1824, 222,307 
legitimate, and 9,629 natural children; and in 1825, 227,679 legiti- 
mate, and 9,398 natural. The deaths were, in 1824, 161,310, andin 
1825, 145,937. The increase of population is much greater in some pro- 
vinces than in others; in those of Basi and Basilicata, it is in the ratio 
of one to fifty, whilst in the capital, it is only as one to 139. 
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Time’s Telescope for 1828, or a Complete Guide to the Almanack; 
containing historical, biographical, and antiquarian notices, together with 
the Natural History and Astronomy of every month in the year, is to be 
embellished with a finished engraving of Sofonisba ‘Angosciola, a cele- 
brated female painter. 


Mr. Canning’s Parliamentary Speeches, so long announced, are now, 
we hear, on the eve of publication. They were undertaken, we are assured, 
with the sanction of Mr. Canning, and had the signal and exclusive ad- 
vantage of his revision and correction. 


Mr. J. P. Thomas announces for publication, in the ensuing season, a 
Compendium of the Laws of Nature and Nations. 


The Historie of the damnable Life and deserved Death of Dr. Faustus 
will form the sixth part of Mr. W. J. Thoms’ Early Prose Romances. 


An edition of Cowper's John Gilpin will soon appear, with six illustra- 


tions, designed by George Cruikshank, and engraved on wood by eminent 
artists. 


A Translation into French of the Epicurean has been announced at 
Paris. 


A new American Novel, to be called Hope Leslie, or Early Times in the 
Massachussets, by the Author of Redwood; a New-England Tale, &c., 
is immediately forthcoming. 


A third edition of Mr. Bakewell’s Introduction to Geology, greatly en- 
larged, will be published early in January next. This work will contain 
all the recent Discoveries in Geology, and numerous Geological Observa- 
tions, made by the Author in various parts of the Continent and in Great 
Britain, since the publication of the last edition. 


A new work from the fertile pen of Madame de Genlis, is said to be 
forthcoming. 


M. Meud estimates the numbers of authors now living in Germany, at 
12,500! What a quantity of paper and ink they must consume! In 
that country, the learned men do not crowd into the capitals, as with us ; 
they are found in the smallest villages, and in the most retired situations. 
Germany, though still in Madame de Stael’s language, ‘‘ the country of 
thought,” .can no longer be reproached as the land of folios and quartos. 
She has now abridgments, resumés, dictionaries, almanacks, essays, and 
pensées, as well as her more lively neighbours. 

A correspondent wishes us to correct a paragraph which appeared in our 
last nnmber, relativé to the domes of several European churches. He 
justly states, that a French metre is not 39,371 inches, but 39.371 inches or 
39 #455 inches, consequently not 3280 feet 11 inches, as is there asserted; 


and that grandeur superficielle, is not superficial height, but superficial 
size or square measure, or area. 
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European Scenery, No. III., 

Views of Windsor Castle and its adjoining 
scenery, drawn from nature, and on 
stone. By W.Gauci. No.1., 7s. In- 
dia, 12s. 

Views in the Madeiras, executed on stone. 
By Messrs. Westall, Nicholson, Harding, 
Nash, Villeneuve, Gauci, &c., after 
drawings from nature, by the Rev. James 
Bulwer. 

Oxford Drawing Book, oblong 4to., 2/. 2s. 
cloth. 

The Vitruvius Britannicus. By P. F. Ro- 
binson, Architect. Part I. Imperial 
folio. 

Illustrations of the Bijou. India proofs, 
21. 2s. 

[Illustrations of Virgil. Part I., 10s. 6d. 
India, ll. 1s. 


HISTORY. 


Hansard’s Debates. Vol. XVI., royal 
8vo., ll. lis. 6d. 

Parliamentary Abstracts and Papers, 1826, 
7. Royal 8vo., 1/. 15s. 

The correspondence of Henry Hyde, Earl 
of Clarendon, and of his brother Lau- 
rence Hyde, Earl of Rochester ; with the 
Diary of Lord Clarendon, from 1687 to 
1690 ; containing minute particulars of 
the events attending the revolution, &c. 
Edited by W. Singer. 2 vols., 4to., 5/. 
55s. 

Green’s Sketches of the War in Greece, 
8vo., 9s. 6d. 


LAW. 


Elmes on Architectural Jurisprudence, 8vo., 
12s. 


Petersdorf's Law Reports, vol. vii., 
8vo., ll. lls. 6d. = —_ 


Harrison’s Digest of all the Reports, 2 
vols., 8vo., 2/. 10s. 
Jones’s Law of Carriers, 8vo., 85, 


MEDICINE. 


Bostock’s Physiology, vol. iii., 8vo. 15s. 
VOL. VI. 





Laenneck’s ‘Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Chest, and on Mediate Auscultation, 
translated by J. Forbes, M.D. 

Wilson’s Memoir of West India Fever, 
8vo. 8s. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Tales of the Munster Festiva’s, 3 vols. post 
8vo., 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Blue Stocking Hall, a novel, 3 vols. post 
8vo. 27s. 

Emir Malek, Prince of the Assassins ; an 
historical novel of the thirteenth century, 
3 vols., 12mo. 

Whitehall ; or the days of George IV., 
post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Flirtation ; a novel, 3 vols. post 8vo,, Li. 
lls, 6d. 


M!SCELLANEOUS. 


The Golden Gift; for the scrap book and 
album ; printedin gold. No. I. 

Hofland’s Tone Cadet, 12mo., 5s. 6d. 

Report of a committee for conducting an 
Inquiry into the state of the sick poor, 
8vo., ls. 6d. Warwick. 

The Royal Almanack, 1828, 3s. 6d. 

Clifford's letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury 
on a new method of teaching and learn- 
ing languages, 8vo. 6s. 

Walsh’s brief notice of some ancient coins 
and medals, 12mo., pp. 34. 


Friendship’s Offering for 1828, 12mo. 12s. ' 


Bloomfield’s A®schylus, English prose, 
8vo. 8s. 

The Literary Pocket Book, 1828, 5s. 6d. 

Wine and Spirit adulterators unmasked, 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Dunbar’s Inquiry into the Greek and Latin 
Languages, 8vo., 8s. 

Edmond’s Political Economy, 8vo., 9s. 

Gesenius’s Lexicon, by Gibbs, 8vo., Ll. 5s. 

Huntington’s Memoirs, 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Observations on the injurious effect of cor- 

ral punishment, 8vo., 3s. 

Matthew’s Collection of Anthems, 8vo., 5s. 

Sandford’s Greek Exercises, 12mo., 6s. 

Porson vindicated, 8vo., 11s. 
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Conversations on animal economy, 2 vols., 
12mo. 

Ferrol’s Essay on Human Intellect, 12mo., 
5s. 

Circle of the Seasons, 12mo., 10s. 6d. 


POETRY. 
Sylvia, or the ee. By G. Darley. 
The Griffin; a Burlesque Poem, 25 co- 


loured plates, royal 8vo., 11. 1s. 

Henley, a Poem, 8vo., 4s. 

The Romance of History—England. By 
Henry Neele, 3 vols., 8vo. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities, vol. ii., 8vo., 
10s. 6d. 

Ornithologia ; or the Bird’s Poem, with 
an Introduction to their natural history, 
and copious notes. By James Jennings, 
12mo. 

Swain’s Metrical essays on subjects of his- 
tory and imagination, 8vo., 6s. 

Walker’s Corpus Poetarum, 8vo., 2/. 2s. 

Tale of a modern Genius, 3 vols., 12mo., 
ll. 4s. 

Boyle Farm, f.c. 2s. 


SCIENCE. 


— Elements of Calculus, 8vo., 

55. 

Hall’s New General Atlas. Part I., 10s. 
6d. on elephant paper. India proofs 15s. 

Lisfranc on the Stethoscope, by Alcock, 
18mo., 2s. 

Essays on Chronology, 12mo., 6s, 


THEOLOGY. 


Pitman’s second course of Sermons, 2 vols. 
8vo., li. ls. 


Cassan’s Sermons, 8vo., 12s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Bullock’s Sketch of a Journey through th® 
Western States of N. America, 12mo., 5s. 








Monthly List of recent Publications. 


FOREIGN. 
France. 
Principes de Litterature, de Philosophie, de 


Politique et de Morale; par le baron 
Massias. Tome iv. In 18. Paris 1827. 

Memoires Historiques de B. F. Mahé de la 
Bourdonnais, gouverneur des iles de 
France et de Bourbon, recueillis et publiés 
par son petit-fils. Un vol. in 8vo., avec 
portrait. Paris, 1827. 

Frederic Styndall, ou La Fatale année; 
par M. Keratry. Cing vol. in-12. Chez 
Delaunay, Palais- Royal. 

Biographie Universelle et portative des 
contemporains. En un seul vol. in-8vo, 
avec un atlas de 200 portraits. Vingt- 
neuviéme livraison de la premiere section 
Dez—Dro; et quatrié de la seconde 
partie Lan—Lav. Paris. 

Essais sur le Regime Constitutionnel, ou 
Introduction a l'étude de la Charte ; par 
M. C. G. Hello, avocat a Lorient. Un 
volume in 8vo. Paris, 1827. 

Des Libertés Garanties par la Charte, ou 
De la magistrature dans ses rapports 
avec la liberté des cultes, laliberté de la 
aresse, etla liberté individuelle ; par M. 
Boyard, conseiller a la cour royale de 

Nancy. Paris, 1627. 

Notice sur les hernies, et sur une nouvelle 
maniere de les guerir radicalement par 
Beaumont. Paris, 1827. 

Les Medecins Francais contemporaines. 
Paris, 1827. 

Maximes de guerre de Napoleon. Paris, 
1827. 

Memoire sur les projets présentés pour la 

_ jonction de la Marne a la Seime. Paris, 
1827, 

Monumens litteraires de l’Inde, par A. 
L’ Anglois. Paris, 1827. 

Poesies Européennes, par L. Halevy. Paris, 
1827, 

Romans Historiques de Van-der-Velde. 
Paris, 1827. 

Robert et Leontine, histoire du XVI. 
siecle; par T. C, F. de Ladoucette. 
Paris, 1827. 
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INDEX 


TO THE 


SIXTH VOLUME OF THE MONTHLY REVIEW 


NEW AND IMPROVED SERIES. 





A. 


Acapremy, the Della Crusca, its establish- 
ment in Italy, 34—thatof the Apatists, ib. 

Accent, the, of syllables in poetry, 19, 20— 
confusion of modern prosodists respect- 
ing, 23 

Africa, South, observations on the charac- 
ter of the natives of, 202—the spring 
buck of, 203—the honey bird of, 205— 
various birds of, 206 

Agincourt, history of the battle of, 412 

Air pump, the inventor of, 267 

Alexander, emperor of Russia, his conduct 
with reference to Napoleon, 218 

Alexander (James E.), his translations of 
a Hindoo’s travels in England and 
France, 61 

America, South, Captain Andrews’ travels 
in, 233 

Amulet, the, for 1828, 347 

Amynta, the poem of, 35 : 

Ancelot (Mr.), his six months in Russia, 
i29 

Andes, poetical description of, 237 

Andrews (Captain), his journey from 
Buenos Ayres to Africa, 233 

Anecdotes of Judge Jeffreys, 80, 82—of 
convicts 

Antiquities in Ava, 320—Egyptian, a fine 
collection of, at Leghorn, 426—the, of 
Exeter cathedral, 497 

Apatists, academy of, 34 

Apologie der Neuern, Theologie, by Von 
D. K. G. Bretschneider, 322 

Architecture, German, 264—on the union 
of architecture with sculpture and paint- 
ing, by J. Britton,472---example of do- 
mestic architecture, 474—the architecture 
of Exeter cathedral, 505 

Aretin Baron, the art of lithography pro- 
moted by, 485 

Ariosto, some account of him, 31 
Tmies, the French, causes of their suc- 
cesses in the revolutionary war, 449— 
their tactics, ib.—revival of their spirit 
by Buonaparte, .451---their barbarous 
mode of warfare, 452—compared with 


those of England, 454---amount and 
composition in the Peninsula before 
1808, 459. 

Arte de Hablar en Prosa y Verso, by 
VD. J. G. Hermosilla, 137 

Arts, the—see Architecture 

Australia—see New South Wales 

Austria, naval strength of, 396 

Ava, two years in, by Captain Trant, 311--- 
population of, 320—Antiquities in, 320 
—its natural history merits attention, 
321. 


B. 


Baber (the Rev. H.), his fac-simile printing 
of the Codex Alexandrinus, 163 

Ball and cross, origin of the use of at royal 
ceremonies, 471 

Bathurst, the settlement of, its salubrity, 
121 

Bausset (L. F. J.de), his anecdotes of the 
interior of Napoleon’s palace, 210— 
some account of him, ib. 

Beatrice, the name of Dante’s mistress, 27 

Bernadotte, his continuance on the Swedish 
throne aa anomaly, 392—interview of 
Captain Jones with him, 394 

Beverley (R. M.), his poem called Jubal, 
149 

Bible, superior evidence of its authenticity, 
as compared with that on which we re- 
ceive the old classics, 60—the Hebrew 
manuscripts of, in the Duke of Sussex’s 
library, 157---Account of the Hebrew 
one of Dr. Kennicott, 163---the Codex 
Alexandrinus, ib.— the polyglott one of 
Hutter, 303. 

Bibliography---see Bibliotheca 

Bibliotheca, Parriana. 303---Sussexiana, a 
descriptive catalogue of part of the Duke 
of Sussex’s library, by T. J. Pettigrew, 
156---notice of some of its contents, 
157 

Bijou, the, for 1828, 519 


Billiards, the theory and rules of the game 
of, 426 
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Biography---see Laurence, Dante, Pe- 
trarch, Boccacio, Ariosto, Tasso, Fastolfe, 
(Falstaff), Jeffreys, Buonaparte, Verri, 
Chatham, Liverpool 

Birds, the Honey Bird, or Indicator, ac- 
count of, 205.--various birds of South 
Africa, 206 

Bishopric of Exeter, account of, 498 

Blow pipe, treatise on, 547 

Boccacio, discovery of a manuscript of, 137 
—some accouut of him, 29 

Books, history of the Transmission of an- 
cient to modern times, 53---Scarcity of, 
in the seventh century, 54---causes 
of the scarcity of the classical manu- 
scripts, 56—losses of, frequent in Eng- 
land, 310 

Boor, description of a Dutch one, and his 
family, in South Africa, 204 

Boring the earth, essay on the art of, 419 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, the most in- 
structive of works, 310 . 

Boulogne-sur-mer, periodical literature of, 
423 

Bowring (John), his specimens of Polish 
poets, 64 

Bretschneider (Dr.), his apology for the 
new theology of Germany, 322, — 

Brief notice of ancient coins and medals, 
illustrating the progress of Christianity, 
467 

Britton (John), his work on the union of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, 
472—his history of the cathedral’ of 
Exeter, 497 

Buck, the spring of South Africa, 203 

Bulgaris, Fugenius, a modern Greek writer, 
433 

Buonaparte, Napoleon, Life of, by the 
author of Waverley, &c. :jthe work a fail- 
ure, and why, 89, 90—proofs that it is so, 
ib.—proofs of inadvertence, 92—faults of 
style, 93, 94—irreverent use of Scripture 
in, 95—Buonaparte’s disposition at 
the battle of Marengo, and account of 
that victory, 10!—notice of his early 
life, 104—his campaigns of 1812, 130— 
anecdotes of the interior of his palace, 
210—account of his every day life, 212 
bill of fare of the ordinary imperial 
dinner, 214—his economy, 215—his 
rigid enforcement of etiquette, b.—anec- 
dote, shewing bis care about ceremonies, 
2J6—his dignified conduct in the camp, 
217—anecdote, shewing his manly 
character, 220—account of his last so- 
journ at Fontainbleau, 222—his conduct 
to Toussaint L’Ouverture, and the Hay- 
tians, 369—his genius in renovating the 
spirit of the French armies, 451—his 
principle of military operations, ib.—its 
effects, 452—and failure, 453 

Burke (Right hon. Edward), correspon- 
dence of, with Dr. F. Laurence, 1— 


commencement of their friendship, 2— 
his motives in the impeachment of W, 
Hastings, 4—Letters from him on the 
subject, 5—proof of the sincerity of his 
principles, 7—Remarks on his opposition 
to the principles of the French Revolu- 
tion, § —his anxious interest in the affairs 
of Ireland, 9, 10—his anticipation of the 
consequences of misrule in that country, 
1]-——his mean estimation of Pitt, particu- 
larly as to his mode of governing Ireland, 
th.—Burke’s private virtues, 13—his 
sorrows and difficulties, ib. 

Burmese war, the gross faults of the Indian 
government in the outset of, 311—ac- 
count of an assault on the Burman 
stockades, 315—religion and natural cha- 
racter of the Burmese, 317—manners 
and habits, 318—population of their ter- 
ritories, 320 . 

Byron (Lord), coincidence of his and 
Geethe’s view of the character of Tasso, 
exemplified, 191 


~C. 


Cadalso, a Spanish poet, 492 

Caffers of South Africa, 205 

Cagot’s Hut, The, a tale, 105 

Cameleopard, the, a fantasia upon, com. 
posed for the piano-forte, 139 

Canada, emigration to, and to New South 
Wales, compared, 118 

Canning, the late Rt. Hon. George, trait 
of honourable feeling in, 164—subscrip- 
tions for a monument to, 424 

Cathedrals, comparative height of eleven of 
the most celebrated, 424 

Catholics of Ireland, Burke’s observations 
on the policy of the government towards, 
9, 10—the sufferings of under Elizabeth, 
produced from a religious, not a political 
cause, 

Chatham (The Earl of), History of, by the 
Rev. F. Thackeray, 172—his entrance 
into public life, 173—his subsequent his- 
tory, 177—his character as an orator, 
179—as a statesman, 2b, 

Chaucer (Geoffrey), the first constructor of 
the English heroic line, 25 

Child, lament on the loss of one, 70 

Christianity, progress of, illustrated by an- 
tient coins, 467 

Christians, early, their sufferings, 469 __ 

Christophe, his reign in Hayti, 370—his 
encouragement of the arts, 371 

Church, the intolerance of the reformed, 
342—the antient, its struggles with the 
temporal powers, 499 

Cicero, the writings of, passionately ad- 
mired by Boccacio, 29 

Civil wars, the, of the two roses, their pre- 
judicial effect on popular freedom, 40 











Index. 


Clark (John), bis instructions in landscape 
painting, 277 . 

Classicals, a modern literary sect in Italy, 
36 

Codex Alexandrinus, account of the fac- 
simile i of that manuscript, 163 

Coins and medals, illustrative of the pro- 
gress of Christianity, 467—description of 
some, 468 

Coleridge (S, T.), his dialogue in the Amu- 
let, 355 

Commerce, curious history of that of the 
Greeks, 438 

Commons, the, of England, moral effect of 
the wars of the rival roses upon, 39 

Commonwealth, History of the, by Mr. 
Godwin, third volume, 288—nature of it 
explained, 291—see Parliament. 

Conscript’s Bride, a tale, 110 

Constantine, account of a coin emblematic 
of his establishment of Christianity, 470. 

Constitutional History of England, by H. 
Hallam, 331 

Convicts in New South Wales, curious ad- 
vice for forming a police to watch them, 
124—anecdotes respecting them, 125 

Correspondence, the epistolary, of Edmund 
Burke and Dr. French Laurence, 1: 


Costante (G. F. diS.), his Italian specta- 
tor, 135 

Cottons, manufacture of, in France, 48 

Cours de la Litterature Grecque, by J. 
Rizo, 429 

Crowe (The Rev. Wm.), Treatise of, on 
English versification, 14—account of the 
work, 16—his error in confounding the 
physical pulsation of the voice by the 
name of accent, is the basis of his mis- 
taken system, 23 

Cromwell, opinion of his character, 302 

Cunningham (P. Surgeon), his two years 
residence ia New South Wales, 117 

Custodi (P.), his continuation of Verri’s 
history of Milan, 134 

Cydonia, account of it, 434 


D. 


Dandy, description of a Gaucho one, 238 

Dante, his early life, and attachment to 
Beatrice, 27—his misfortunes, 28—his 
Divina Comedia, ib. 

Darley (G.), his poem of Sylvia, 549 

Death, Lucas on the punishment of, 244 

Decameron, The, of Boccacio, 29 

Della Crusch, the academy, its establish- 
ment in Italy, 34 

Denmark, naval strength of, 396 

Des institutions judiciares de I’ Angleterre 
comparees avec celles de la France, 281 

Digestion, maxims relating to, 418 

Dinner, vill of fare of an ordinary imperial 
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one in France, 214—description of an 
Irish one, 516 

Divines, the latitudinarian ones, 305 

Divina Comedia, The, of Dante, account of 
it, 28 

Drama, the, of Spain, 494 

Dress, account of, during the reign of Ed- 
ward the Fourth, 46 

Dupin (Baron Charles), his work on the 
improved state of France, 47 

Dutch boor, picture of one and his family 
in South Africa, 204 


E. 


Edgeworth (Maria), her little plays for 
children, 127 

Education, promotion of, in modern Greece, 
432—causes of its progress, 434 

Edward the Fourth, his attachment to the 
fopperies of dress, 46—account of dress 
during his reign, ib,—singular regulation 
respecting the make of shoes, 47 

Edwards (John), his Tour of the Dove, 278 

Edwards (Bryan), his mistaken prophecy 
respecting the Haytians, 365 

Emigration to New South Wales, advan- 
tages of it as compared with emigration 
to Canada, 118 | 

Emphasis in speech, 22 

England, change in the policy of, 5'—the 
constitutional history of, by H. Hallam, 
331—thé armies of, see Armies 

Epigrams, Spanish, 497 . ' 

Erasmus, gift of the poculum amoris to him, 
306 

Espagne poetique, by J. M. Maury, 491 

Esquisse politique, or the influence of so- 
ciety on governments, 360 

Essays, by Lady Mary Shepherd, 280 

Essay on the art of boring the earth, 419 

Evil Eye, an Illyrian superstition, 383 

Exercise on foot, observations on, 276 

Exeter, history of the cathedral of, by J. 
Britton, 497—account of the bishopne 
of, 498—foundation of the cathedral, 499 
—its spoliation, 500-—account of its de- 
struction at the time of the common- 
wealth, 502—description of the cathedral 
as it now stands, 505 


F, 


Fables, Spanish, 492 ’ 

Fain (the Baron), his history of the trans- 
actions of 1812, connected with the life 
of Buonaparte, 130 

Fanariotes, or Greeks of the Fanar, 435 
—their privileges and influence over the 
Porte, 436—their various services to the 
Christians, ib.—their heroism and un- 
happy fate, 437 
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Fashions, account of, during the reign of 
Edward IV., 46 

Fastolfe, Falstaff (Sir John), curious ac- 
count of him, 42—catalogue of his trea- 
sures, 43 

Faulkner, (Sir.A. B.), his notes during a 
visit to Paris, 384 

Females, their pretensions to write his- 
tory, 37 

Figures, objectionable ones in the life of 

ei taiti by the author of Waverley, 


Fines, the statute of—its intent, 338 

Fitful Fancies, poems by W. Kennedy, 
414 

Fleming, a German poet, 268 

Forget me-not, the, for 1828, 400 

Foscolo (Ugo), death of, 283 

Foy (General), his history of the war in 
the peninsula, 446—his virulence against 
England, 447---his depreciation of the 
talents of the Duke of Wellington, 456--- 
his want of candour, 460 

France, improved state of, by Mr. Dupin, 
47.--state of her agricultural produce, 
48---her woollen bad cloth manufacture, 
ib.---the press of, 49---moral change in 
her people, 50---moral revolution in her 
literature, 52--- in her society,’ ib.--- 
state of merality in, 389---the naval 
strength of, 396---character of her sea- 
men, 397---the armies of, See Armies 

Freedom, civil, state of in France, 52--- 
French revolution---remarks on Burke’s 
opposition to the principles of, 8 

Furniture, of houses, remarks on, 480 


G. 


Gauden (Bishop of Exeter), account of 
him, 504 

Genesis, metrical description of the first 
chapter of, in Latin, 159 

German lyric poets---translations from 
126--literature, history of, 261---account 
of the Niebelungen, 263.--the Minne 
singers, 265---the Meistersingen ib.--- 
Hans sack, 266---Opitz, 268 

Germany, the modern theology of, 322 

Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs, 420 

Gibbon (Edward), the historian, his in- 
justice to Christian writers, 468 

Glass, stained, remarks on the use of, 477 

Godwin (William), his history of the com- 

monwealth of England, 3rd volume, 228 
---his object in the work, 291-+--his con- 
tradiction, 294---his defence of the right 
of the commonwealths---men to govern 
the country, 295, his palliation of their 
alterations of the mode of administering 

~ justice, 298. 

Goethe, his dramatic poem of Torquato 
Tasso, 182---chaiacter of bis genius, 184 


---his coolness and subsequent inti 
with Schiller, 186---estimate of his cha- 
racter by Madame de Stael, 188—his 
Iphigenia, 190—coincidence of his and 
Lord Byron’s view of the character of 
Tasso, 190 

Governments, the influence of society on, 
360—The best description of, 364 

Grattan, (Mr.), his third series of High- 
ways and By-ways, 105 

Great Britain, naval strength of, 396 

Greece, opinions respecting some authors 
of, 53—modern literature. of, 429— 
language of, 430—origin of the Romaic, 
431—principal writers of, 431, 440— 
the Fanariotes, 435—causes of the pro- 
gress of civilization in 438—curlous 
history of the commerce of ib.—progress 
of the literature of, 440 

Gresham, (Sir Thomas), poetical anticipa- 
tions of his future rise, whilst a babe, 
258 

Guesses at Truth, 279 

Guzla La, a selection of Illyrian poetry, 
375 

Guizot, Madame, biography of, 425 


H. 


Hair, mode of wearing it during the reign 
of Edward IV., 46 

Hall (Bishop of Exeter), 501 

Hallam, his character of the Rump Parlia- 
ment, 297—his Constitutional History of 
England, 331—faults of style in the work, 
334—his absurd partiality for Henry 
VIII., 339—his unworthy allusions to 
Dr. Lingard, 339 

Hamilton (Miss), her sacred poetry, 148 

Hadouin, a Jesuit, his opinions respecting 
most of the Greek and Roman authors, 
53 

Harvey (W. W.), his sketches of Hayti, 365 

Hastings ( Warren), his guilt doubtful, 4— 
Burke and Laurences’s conviction on the 
subject, 5, 6 

Hatfield (Miss), her poem on the Wanderer 
in Scandinavia, 413 

Hayti, Sketches of, by W. W. Harvey, 365 
—the people of, 366 

Heart, the, and other poems, by Percy 
Rolle, 128 

Heber (Dr.), late bishop of Calcutta, his 
hymns written and adapted to the weekly 
church service of the year, 153—-speci- 
mens of his compositions, 154 

Hemans (Mrs.), her poem in the Amulet, 
354---in the Bijou, 525 . 

Herder (I. S. Von), his treatise on the orl- 
gin of language, i32—explanation of his 
system, 133 

Hereus, the archzologist, 140 

Hermosilla (D. Joseph G,.), his work on the 
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rhetoric and literature of the Spanish 
language, 136 

Hetairia, a modern Greek society, 433 

Hieroglyphics, a literary war upon, at Pa- 
ris, 138 

Highlander, anecdote of, by a Hindoo, 63 

Highways and By-ways. Third Series. 
105—extracts from, ib. 

Hindoo, travels of a, in England and 
France, 60 

History of the transmission of ancient books 
to modern times, by Isaac Taylor, 53— 
of the Rt. Hon. William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham, by the Rev. F. Thackeray, 
172—the reason why it is/a dull record, 
177—of the commonwealth of England 
third volume, by William Godwins, 288 
—the constitutional, of England; by H. 
Hallam, 331—of the Ottoman empire, 
420—and antiquities of the cathedral of 
Exeter, 497—of the battle of Agincourt, 
412—of the war in the Peninsula, by 
General Foy, 446 

Hodgskin (T.), his popular political eco- 
nomy, 416 | 

Hofland (Mrs.,) her tale in the Forget-me- 
not, 403 

Hogg (James), extract from a poem by, 
408 


Holland, naval strength of, 396 

Honey-bird, or Indicator, account of, 205 

Hood (Mr.),extract from his ode inimitation 
of Horace, 357—his plea of the Midsum- 
mer fairies, 253 

Houses, the construction and embellish- 
ments of, 474, 476 

Hore Poetice, by T. Smith, 278 

Hullmandel (C.), his account of improve- 
ments in lithography, 481—his success 
in the art, 489 ~ 

Hull, early history of, 550 

Hume, faults of his history, 344 

Hunt, account of a lion, 207 

Hutter (Elias), his Polyglott Bible, 303 

Hymns, by Dr. Heber, late bishop of Cal- 
cutta, 143—character of the work, 153 
—extracts from, 154, 155, 156 


I. 


Idolatry, a poem, by the Rev. Wm. Swan, 
148—criticism on the work, 145 

Ignorance, prevalence of, in the tenth cen- 
tury, 54 

Ulyrian poetry, a selection of, 375—speci- 
mens of, 379 

Indian government, their misconduct in the 
Burhman war, $12—library, the, of 
Professor Schlegel, 138 

Indicator, or Honey-bird, account of, 205 

Infantry, the British, at Waterloo, 456 

Ink, the, used in ancient manuscripts, 59 


563 


Inquisition, its introduction in Italy favour- 
able to li freedom, 33—narrative 
of an imprisoament and escape from that 
of Madrid, 224 

Iphigenia in Tauris of Goethe, 190 

I Promessi Sposi, a romance, by A. Man- 
zoni, 461—analysis of the story and cha- 
racters, 463 

Ireland, Burke’s observations on the mode 
of governing it, ’9, 11—Pitt’s mode of 
governing it, 12 

Trish Legend, 522 

Irishmen, United, description of one of their 
meetings, 512 

Issue in pleading explained, 441 

Italian literature, history of, 26 —character 
of early Italian poetry, 27—the Italian 
vernacular literature benefitted, 31—the 
inquisition favourable to literary liberty 
in Italy, 33—Italian opera, 35—the Ita- 
lian pastoral poetry, 2b.—Spectator, the, 
135—poets, sonnets from, 281 


J. 


Jeffreys (Judge), memoirs of his life, 73— 
birth, 75—character and promotions, 76 
—his conduct as chief Justice of Ches- 
ter, 77—his conduct on the trial of Sid- 
ney, 78-—and on that of Armstrong, 79 
—he is raised to the pee , ib.—his 
sanguinary conduct in the West, 80— 
anecdote of him,ib.—his attempted es- 
cape and apprehension, 82—his personal 
appearance, and character as a lawyer, 
83 

Jerusalem Delivered, the, by Tasso, cha- 
racter of that poem, 33 

Jews, their manuscripts of the Bible, 158 
—account of their phylacteries, ib. 

Johnson (Dr.), his criticism on Gay’s 
Dione, 35 

Jones (Captain G. M.), his travels in Nor- 
way, Sweden, &c., 390 

Josephine, the repudiated wife of Napo- 
leon, her amiable conduct, 214—distress- 
ing account of her separation from Napo- 
leon, 221 

Journey from Buenos Ayres to Africa, by 
Captain Andrews, 233 

Jubal, a dramatic poem, ‘by R. M. Bever- 
ley, 143—criticisms on the work, 149 

Julian, the apostate, his weakness and su- 
perstition, 470 

Juries, construction of in New South Wales, 
123 


K. 


Kennedy (W.), his Fitfal Fancies, 414 
Kennicott (Dr.), his Hebrew Bible, 163 
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Kings, their treatment at the assembly of 
sovereigns at Erfurt, 218 

Kitchener (Dr.), his traveller’s oracle, 270 

Korner, Life of, 549. 

Klopstock, the German poet, 269 


L. 


Lancaster, memoirs of the houses of York 
and Lancaster, 37 © 

Language, Polish, 67—the Greek, history 
of the, 430—origin of that of modern 

~ Greece, 431—a treatise on the origin of, 
by J.S. Von Herder, 132 

Latitudinarian divines, account of the, 305 

Laurence (Dr. French), his correspondence 
with Edmund Burke, 1 

Laws, the sumptuary of Edward IV. 46— 
meaning of, 361 

Law works, literary deficiencies of in gene- 
ral, 441 

Le Clerc, his cruelties in Hayti, 369 

Legislation, criminal, origin of the changes 
in, 244 

Letters, from Edmund Burke to Dr. French 
Laurence, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13 

Letters, alphabetical, the sounds of some 
of them, 18 

L’Homme, a zoological essay on man, 130 

Liberation, the, of Joseph, a sacred dra- 
matic poem, by Miss Hamilton, 143— 

_ ¢criticism on the work, 148 

Liberty, address to, by a Polish poet, 71 

Library of the University of Oxford, state 
of in the thirteenth century, 55—the 
Sussex, descriptive catalogue of its con- 
tents, 156—catalogueof that of Dr. Parr, 
303 

Life, the, of Napoleon Buonaparte, by the 

_ author of Waverley, 89—of Lord Liver- 
pool, 531 :; 

Liverpool (Lord), memoirs of, 531. 

Lingard (Dr.), his history of England, 341 

Linnzus, sketch of the life of, 413 

Lion hunt, an account of one, 207 

Lisle Alice, conduct of Judge Jeffreys on 
her trial, 79 

Literature, Italian, history of, 26—the, of 
France, fortunate revolution in, 52—state 
of in the tenth century, 54—German, 
history of, 261—Greek, modern, 429 

Literary Souvenir for 1828, 519 

Lithography, progress of, 140—history 
of the art of, in Germany, 482—its 
inventor, ib.—first intimation of it in 
England, 485—history of it in France 
and in England, 486, 489 

Little plays for children, by Miss Edge- 
worth, 127 

Lives, see Biography 

Loéve-Veimars (M.), his history of Ger- 
man literature, 261 

Lombardy, simple form of pleading in, 445 





Index. 


—political state of in the seventeenth 
century, 462 

Lucas (M. Charles), on the punishment of 
death, 244—analysis of his work, 245 


Luzan,a Spanish poet, 492 
Lyle (Thomas), his ancient ballads and 
songs, 544 


M. 


Maglanovich, Hyacinth, an Illyrian min- 
strel, 376 

Man, Zoological essay on, 130—anal 
the language of, 132 

M’Naghten, (Captain), a poem by, 409 

Manufactures, the woollen, of France, 48— 

- the cottons, ib. 

Manuscripts, mode of ascertaining their 
antiquity, 59 

Manuscrit de mille huit centdouze. By 
Baron Fain, 130—a recently discovered 
one, attributed to Boccacio, 137—ac- 
count of those in the Sussex library, 157 
—and of the Hebrew ones of the Bible, 
ib.—account of a curious Latin one, 159 
and of a curious illuminated Italian one, 
160 

Manzoni (Alexander), his romance of I 
Promessi Sposi, 461 

Marengo, admirable description of the bat- 
tle of, 101 

Marinists, the names of the members of 
a poetical school in Italy, 34 

Marino, the cavalier, an Italian poet, 34 

Marmion, poem of, its irregular versifica- 
tions, 15 

Masorets, Jewish critics, account of, 158 

Maurocordato ( Alexander), the chief pro- 
moter of education in Greece, 431 

Maury (J. M.), his second volume of 
Spanish poetry, 491 

Medals, recovery of the plates of some 
valuable ones, 140—and coins illustra- 
tive of the progress of christianity, 467 
—account of an early one, 468 

Meister—Singen, an association both poeti- 
cal and musical, in Germany, 265 

Melendez, a Spanish poet, 494 

Memoirs of the rival houses of York and 
Lancaster, by Miss E. Roberts, 37— 
merits of that work, 38—some mistakes 
and errors, 40—its amusing character, 
42—extracts from, 43, 46—of the life of 
Judge Jeffreys, by H. W. Woolrych, 73 
—of Lord Liverpool, 531—of Michael 
Oginsky, a Polish count, 551 

Memoires Anecdotiques sur ]’ Interieur du 
Palais de Napoleon, 210 

Metastasio, account of, 35 

Milan, the history of, by Pietro Vert, 
continued by P. Custodi, 134 

Mimnermus, a Greek poet, 426, .. . ... 
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Mines of South America, 233 

Mining companies, their absurd manage- 
ment, 234 

Mirza Itesa Moodeen, travels of, in Eng- 
land and France, 60 

Missionaries, their fruitless labours amongst 
convicts, 125 

Mitford (Miss), her poem of The Morning 
Walk, 350—her sketch of rural life, 
351 

Monks, their diligence in multiplying valu- 
able manuscripts, 56 

Montesquieu, his spirit of laws, 361 

Monti, the Italian poet, anecdotes of him, 
055 

Montgomery (James), his Pelican Island, 
and other poems, 83—cause of his po- 
pularity as a poet, 84—his Christian 
Poet, 551 

Moratin, a Spanish dramatist, 495 

Morell (T.), his elements of the history of 
philosophy and science, 197—objections 
to his plan, 198 

Morgan (Lady), her tale of the O’ Briens 
and O’Flahertys, 508 

Mummy, the, a tale of the twenty-second 
century, 411 

Mure (Sir W.), an ancient Scottish poet, 

544 


N. 


Naples, collection of antiquities in, their 
illustration, 554—increase of population 
in the kindom of, 555 

Narrative of Van Halen’s imprisonemnt 
and escape from the inqguisitions of Ma- 
drid, 224 

Natural history of the most remarkable 
quadrupeds, birds, fishes, &c., 550—See 
Buck, Indicator, Birds 

Navy, the British, its superior comparative 
strength, 396—The French, ib.—The 
Russian, ib.—the Swedish, ib.—the Da- 
nish, ib.—that of Holland, Austria, Spain 
and Portugal, ib. 

Necklaces, worn during the reign of Ed- 
ward IV., 46 

Neologists of Germany, 323 

Netherlands, scientific and literary societies 
of, 139 

New South Wales, two years in, by P. 
Cunningham, surgeon, 117—emigration 
to, 118—its advantages in point of cli- 
—_ 120—construction of juries in, 

3 . 

Nicholas (N. H.), his history of the battle 
of Agincourt, 412 

— a remarkable German poem, 

Nouvel Almanach des Gourmands, by A. 
B. de Perigord, 131 

Novels, the Waverley, character of, 96 


oO. 

O’Briens and O’Flahertys, a tale, b 
Lady Morgan, 508 4 

sar, the civil and military ones of Hayti, 

7 

Oginsky (Michael), a Polish count, his 
memoirs, 651 

Opera, the Italian, account of, 35 

Opitz, a German poet, 268 

Orlando Furioso, some account of that 
poem, 31 

Ottoman empire, history of the, 420 

Oxford, university of, state of its library in 
the thirteenth century, 55 


P. 


Painting, landscape, instructions in, 277-¢- 
of houses, 476 

Palimpsests, 57, 58 

Paper, early history of the manufacture of, 
57 


Paris, rambling notes during a visit to, 384 

Park, St. James’s, description of by a Hin- 
doo, 62 

Parliament, an error in the early history of, 
corrected, 41—the Rump, its character, 
by Mr. Godwin, 293—defence of its 
right to govern the country, 295—its 
character, by Mr. Hallam, 297—some of 
its measures, ib. et postea. 

Parr (the Rev. Samuel), catalogue of his 
library, 303—his religious liberality, 305. 

Pastor Fido, the poem of, 35 

Pedestrianism, observations on, 276 

Pelican Island, the, a poem, 83—strictures 
on it, 85—specimens, 86 

Peninsula, history of the war in, by Gene- 
ral Foy, 446 

Perigord (A. B. de), his’ Almanach des 
Gourmands, 131 ida 

Pleyel, the composer, an account of him, 


Poem, a remarkable German one, 263 

Poetry, early Italian, 27—Polish, 64---sa- 
cred English, 143, 551---specimens, 144 
---Illyrian, 375---Spanish, 491 

Poets, Polish, 70---German, 265, 269--- 
Spanish, 491 

Poland, Specimens of the poetry of, 64--- 
results of the subjugation of, 66---lan- 
guage of, 67---account of some of the 
poets, of, 70, 71, 72 : 

Polyglott, the Complutensian one of Cardi- 
nal Ximenes, 161---and several others, in 
the Sussex Library, 162---the polyglott 
Bible of Hunter, 303 

Popular political economy, by T. Hodg- 
skin, 416 

Population, plan for checking the excess 
of, 419 

Portugal, naval strength of, 396 

Portuguese periodical work, a new one, 
published in Paris, 138. 


‘ 
‘ 
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eo the, of pe. 49 . 
rinting, early progress of the art of, in 
Italy, 30---the fit book printed with a 
certain date, 165---lithographic, 482 

Protestantism, Burke’s definition of, 10 

Prussia, the population of, 424 

Psalms, the, of Dayid, attempted in verse, 
by Senex, 143---specimens of the work, 
144---specimens of old metrical versions 
of, 160 

Punishment of death, the dissertation on, 
244--sarguments against it, 245 


Q. 
Quintana, aSpanish Dramatist, 495 


R. 
Raleigh (Sir W.), his religious opinions, 
308 


Rambling notes during a visit to Paris, 384 

Rattray (R.H.), his poem of the Exile, 
548 

Reformed churches, their intolerance, 342 

Resumé de l’histoire de la litterature Itali- 
enne. By F. Salfi, 26 

Rey (Joseph), his work on the judicial in- 
stitutions of England and France, 281 

Rhythm, the want of it in modern poets 
15—cause of the absence of it, ib.—the 

"tne on which it may be restored, 

6 

Riga, a modern Greek poet, 433 __ 

Rizo (Jacovaky), his modern Greek litera- 
ture, 429 

Roberts (Miss Emma), her memoirs of the 
rival houses of York and Lancaster, 37 
—her merits, 38—and errors, 40, 41 

Robespierre, vivid description of his fall, 
and that of his colleagues, 99 

Rolle (Percy), poems by, 128 

Roman du Rose, acurious chronicle print- 
ing at Paris, 138 

Rome, opinion respecting some authors of, 
53—a tale of, 279 

Romaic, origin of the language, 431 

Tenant a modern literary sect in Italy, 

Rose (The Rev. Mr.), his attack of the 

_ modern theology of evangelical Germany, 
322 

Roses, the two, see York. 

Rump parliament, see Purliament. 

Russia, six months in, 129—naval strength 
of, 396—398 


‘ 


Ss. 


Sack (Hans), a German poet, 266 
Sacred Poetry, see Poetry, 
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Salfi (F.), his history of Italian literature, 
27 


Samuel, patriarch of Constantinople, 432 

Saxony (Frederick Augustus), king of, his 
life, 552 

Scenes and occurrences in Albany and Caf- 
fer Land, South Africa, 201 

Schlegel (Professor), account of his Indian 
library, 138 

School, account of one in Hayti, 373 

Science, elements of the history of, and phi- 
losophy, by T. Morell, 197 

Scotland, state of society in the highlands 
of, at the period of the rebellion, 551 

Scott (Sir Walter), irregular versification of 
his Marmion and other poems, 15—re- 
marks on his genius and abilities, 96— 
influence of his tory princip!:sin writing 
the life of Buonaparte, 99—unrivalled in 
vivid description, ib.—his skill in relating 
military events, 101—his enchanting ac- 
count of Buonaparte’s early life, 104— 
judgment of the Paris journals upon his 
life of Napoleon, 130—his confession of 
the authorship of the Waverley novels, 
421 

Scripture, incorrect use of, in the life of 
Buonaparte, by the author of Waverley, 
95 

Senefelder (Aloys), the inventor of litho- 
graphy, some account of him, 482—his 
enthusiasm, poverty, 483—difficulties 
he had to contend with, 484—his ulti- 
mate success, 486 

Series of practical instructions in landscape 
painting, 277 

Shepherd (Lady M.), her essays, 280 

Shigurf Namah-I-Valaet, a Persian manu- 
script, translated by J. E, Alexander, 
60 

Shoes, the fashion of them during Edward 
the Fourth’s reign, 46 ,47 

Short-hand, a new system of, 284 

Sidney (Algernon), conduct of Judge Jef- 
freys on his trial, 78 

Similes, ludicrous ones in the life of Buona- 
parte, by the author of Waverley, 94 

Sisters of charity, account of them, 389 

Situation progressive des Forces de la 
France, 47 

Six months in Russia, by M. Ancelot, 129 

Sketch of the life of Linneeus, 413 

Sketches of Hayti, 365 

Smith (T.), his Hore Poetice, 278 

Soane (John), the house aud galleries of, 
473, 474 

rt the influence of governments on, 

60 

Soldier, the English, characterised and 
compared with the Freneh one, 454 

Some important improvements in lithogra- 
phic printing. By C. Hullmandel, 481 

Song, a winter one, from Stolberg, 127 
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Sonnets, specimen of, from the Italian poets, 
281 
Southey (Robert), irregular versification of 
his curse of Kehamah, 15 
Soutzo (Michael), a Fanariote, heroism of, 
7 


St. Vincent, 130 
 # 


Tactics of the revolutionary armies of 
France, 449 

Tasso, account of his Jerusalem Delivered, 
33—estimate of his merits, ib. 

Taylor (Isaac), his history of the transmis- 
sion of ancient books to modern times, 
53 

Tempest, admirable description of one, 87 

Teyssedre (A.), his theory and rules of the 
game of chess, 426 

Thackeray (the Rev. Francis), his history 
of jLord Chatham, 172—various errors 
in the work, 181 

Theologian, its original meaning, 165 

Theology, the modern, of Germany, 322 

Theotoky, a modern Greek writer, 433 

Tone, the, of syllables in poetry, 19 

Torquato Tasso, a dramatic poem, by 
Goethe, 182—its plan, 194 

Tour of the Dove, by J. Edwards, 278 

Toussaint d’ Overture, his end, 369 

Trant (Captain, T. A.), his two years in 
Ava, 311 | 

Traveller’s Oracle, by Dr. Kitchener, 270 

Travelling, various advice respecting 270, 
272 

Travels of Mirza Itesa Moodeen in Great 
Britain, and France, 60—travels in Nor- 
way, Sweden, Finland, &c., by Captain 
Jones, 390 

Treatise, A, on English versification, by the 
Rev. W. Crowe, 147—the origin of lan- 
guage, from the German of Von Herder, 
132—on diseases connected with indi- 
gestions, by Dr. Uwins, 417—on the 
principles of pleading in civil actions, 
by Serjeant Stephen, 440 

Trimmer (Mrs. Mary), her natural history, 


of the most remarkable quadrupeds, &c., 
—550 


Tucuman, description of, 237 
Turks, character of, 438 


Two years in New South Wales, by P. 
Cunningham, 117 


Two years in Ava, by Captain Trant, 311 
U. 


Union of architecture, scuulpture, and 
painting, by J. Britton, 472 

United Irishmen, description of one of 
their meetings, 512 


Uwins (Dr.), his treatise on diseases con- 
nected with indigestion, 417 


V. 


Vampirism, an Illyrian superstition, 383 

Van Halen, Don Juan, narrative of his 
imprisonment in, and escape from the 
inquisition in Madrid, 224—some ac- 
count of his life, 226—his arrest and 
imprisonment in the inquisition, 228— 
his escape, 231 

Verri Pietro, his history of Milan, 134— 
account of him, 135 

Versification, Crowe’s treatise on English, 
14—irregularities of modern authors in, 
15—See Crowe,—English heroic verse, 
25—Chaucer its constructor, ib. 

Vimeiro, account of the battle of, 460 

Vittoria Colonna, a tale, 219 

Von der Uebervolkerung in Mitteleu- 
ropa, 419 9 

Ww. 


Walsh (Dr.), his brief notice of some an- 
cient coins, 467 
Wanderer of Scandinayia,.a poem, 413 


‘Waterloo, spirited description of, 456 


Waverley, author of, his life of Buona- 
parte, 89-—See Scott-character of his 
novels, 96 

Wellington (Duke of), his transcendant 
military talents and achievements, 457 
—his most remarkable quality as a 
General, 458 

Women, their condition among the Bur- 
mese, 318 

Wool, manufacture of in France, 48 

Woolrych (H. W.), his life of Judge Jef- 
freys, 73—strictures on the work, 74— 
his absurd attempt to palliate the atro- 
cities of the judge, 75, 78 


» 


Ximenes (Cardinal), his Compluten- 
sian Polyglott, 161 


Y. 


York and Lancaster, memoirs of the rival 
houses of, 37—atrocious nature of their 
contest, 38—its effect on the spirit and 
character of the people, 39, 40 

Yriarte , a Spanish poet, 492 


Z. 


Zenana, or a Monarch’s leisure hours, 
166. 

Zoological Essay on Man, by M. Bory de 
St. Vincent, 130 
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ERRATA. 


Page 149, line 12, for ad is tincthead, read a distinct head. 


24, for does, read, do. 
42, for criticisms, read criticism. 
3, for reared, read revered. 
14, for V’historie, read I’ Histoire. 
22, for St. Francis the First, read Francis the First. 
12, for St. Gaul read St. Gal. 
31, for Heveclius, read Hevelius. 
32, for Stall, read Stahl. 
35, for Ireinshemus, read Freinshemus. 
47, for Peigmitz, read Peignitz. 
1, for Lupiio, read Leipsic. 
10, for componetur, read componitur, 
20, for are only puerile, read are not only. 
12, for another, read an author. 
3, for Couroutzesme, read Couroutseture. 
7, for notices, read notions 
28, for looks, read look. 
2, for preductious, read productions, 
28, for composition, read compositions. 











